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Post-War Program 











AIR CONDITIONING INDUSTRY 
(Following is the tenth in a series of ar- 
ticles prepared for the ARMY AND Navy JOURNAL 
by leading officials in business and industry, 
telling of opportunities open for released Service 
personnel.) 


BY DR. WILLIS H. CARRIER 
Chairman of the Board, Carrier Corporation 
to predict the 


\ BE} are often asked 

postwar future of the air-condi- 
tioning and refrigeration industry. But 
there is a special reason for being glad 
of the opportunity to discuss that ques- 
tion for the ARMY AND NAvy JouRNAL. 

As members of the Armed Forces, serv- 
ice men and women—directly or indirect- 
ly—-have been our chief consumers dur- 
ing the war years. Air-conditioning and 
refrigeration have gone to war in count- 
less ways. You may have seen refriger- 
ated ships carrying food to battlefronts, 
or you may have watched a_ sectional 
walk-in cooler being lifted off a landing 
barge to be quickly assembled at some 
tropical base, or perhaps, in a different 
climate, you enjoyed the comfort of a 
warm Quonset hut. You may have used 
instruments or weapons whose manufac- 
ture depended on the control of temper- 
ature and humidity in the factory. Our 
industry’s war job is one with which you 
are familiar. But we are now looking 
ahead—all of us, toward the widening 
peacetime horizon. 

When the air-conditioning and refrig- 
eration industry swings into peacetime 
production, we will be fortunate in hav- 
ing little or no reconversion problem. 
By and large our products will remain 
the same as they have during the war, 
oniy they will be produced for different 
cousumers. If you have ever wondered 
about the air-conditioning industry in 
connection with your own postwar fu- 
ture you will be interested in knowing 
thit three major markets—industry, com- | 
merece, and the home—will provide a pre- 
dicted $200,000,000 air-conditioning and 
relrigeration volume annually (exclusive 
of household refrigerators) for the first 





three years after the war. 


And the industry will be putting to use | 


wany of the valuable lessons learned in 
war. Many growing fields of application 


vait peacetime release of air-condition- 
gz and refrigeration equipment. Temper- 

ire and humidity control have been 

und to be vital to the making of pre- | 
‘sion instruments and products, and in 
sting airplane and radio parts, making | 
d storing high explosives, processing | 
licate materials, and countless other 
ises. Industries which have used air-con- 
' tioning and refrigeration to speed war- 

ne production will find it invaluable in 
bettering their peacetime products and 
making them more economically. Air-con- 
tioning, which was born four decades 
o, through the needs of industry, will 
find a greatly expanded postwar market 
in this field. 

While great strides were made pre-war 
in the air-conditioning of theatres, res- 
aurants, retail stores and transportation 
quipment, actually only a small percen- 
2ge of potential users enjoy the benefits 
of air-conditioning. Currently, only about 


a cadcans stam 


ono 





(Please turn to Page 41) 


General of the Armies John J. Pershing 
to whom the Armed Forces and the Nation extend greetings 


on his birthday, 138 September. 


Regular Army Benefits 


A bill to stimulate volunteer enlist- 
ments and reenlistments in the Regular 
Military and Naval Establishments has 
been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Representative Andrew J. 
May, Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, and approved by 
his committee. 

After 20 years’ service, the bill would 
permit enlisted men to retire with annual 
pay equal to two and one-half per cent 
of their average annual pay—including 
longevity pay—then upon receiving for 
the six months immediately preceding re- 
tirement multiplied by the total number 
of years of active service. In time of 
peace enlisted men retired unde: this 
bill would be required to perform two 
months’ active duty service in each ‘our- 
year period. 

The bill provides for payment 0. mus- 
tering out pay to all officers and enlisted 
men who reenlist in the Regular Military 
or Naval Establishments and condition- 
ally authorizes furlough travel pay to 

(Please turn to Page 73) 








Navy Demobilization 


The Navy Department announced this 
week that its Personnel Demobilization 
Plans and Procedures have been modified 
and supplemented as follows with respeci 
to place of separation of personnel who 
qualify for release to inactive duty or dis- 
charge from the service. 

Except in physical disability and discipli- 
nary cases enumerated in section 2137 of Navy 
Subsidiary Demobilization Plan for Naval 
Personnel and in section 2 paragraph 1A of 
Officer Demobilization Procedures and in 
eases of hardship as herein defined Naval 
Personnel who qualify for separation from 
service will be ordered to Personnel Separa 
tion Centers serving address to which under 
current laws and regulations they are en- 
titled to be returned upon separation from 
service. 


If hardship is established as defined and 
limited hereunder, at their option personnel 
on duty within Continental United States may 
be separated at Personnel Separation Centers 
serving the area in which their duty stations 
are located and personnel returning from out 
side Continental United States at Personnel 
Separation Centers nearest the United States 

(Please turn to Page 38) 








President Recommends 
Unification of Services 


A comprehensive program of national 
security embracing a universal military 
training plan, unification of the armed 
forces, and the use and control of atomic 
energy was urged upon the Congress this 
week by President Harry 8. Truman. 

In a special message to the members of 
the Legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment upon their return from summer re- 
cess, President Truman declared that 
while the cruel lessons of war are fresh 
in every mind, it is fitting that the na- 
tion now undertake appropriate measures 
for the future security of the United 
States. 

Meanwhile, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee opened hearings on a Government 
reorganization bill, the terms of which 
would permit the formation of a single 
department of defense. The Comptroller 
General, Lindsay Warren, voiced his ob- 
jection to the measure on the basis that 
it should be handled as separate legisla- 
tion. 

At the same time from Yokohama, 
came reports that two of three members 
of a special committee established by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have recom- 
mended the establishment of a single De- 
partment of National Defense, and it was 
indicated that the Congress may soon 
be asked to make air, ground and Naval 
forces a co-operational agency. 


In his message to the Congress the 
President warned that the nation had 
charted the course to a stable world 


peace, but that course still remained to be 
sailed. He said the Nation must plan for 
the immediate needs of this year and the 
next, but added that we would break 
faith with those who won for us the 
victory, if we should fail at the same 
time to adopt an integrated and long 
range program for national security. 
The Chief Executive urged that leg 
islation be enacted to remove the present 
restriction on eligibility for voluntary en 
listment and to allow the armed forces 
to enlist a larger number of volunteers 
than is now authorized. He also recom 


mended that, in order to enable the 
armed forces satisfactorily to compete 
in the procurement of personnel, the 


Congress provide suitable inducements 
for volunteer service in the Army and 
Navy. 

The President said: 

“While the cruel lessons of war are fresh In 
every mind, it is fitting that we now under- 


take appropriate measures for the future 
security of the United States. 
“The times call for a broad and realistic 


appraisal of our military needs and obliga- 
tions. This Nation, and the other members 
of the family of nations, are facing the 
hazardous transition to a peace economy in a 
world grown acutely sensitive to power. 

“We have charted the course to a stable 
world peace, but that course still remains to 
be sailed 

“We must, of course, plan for the immediate 
needs of this year and the next. But we would 
break faith with those who won for us the 
victory, if we should fail at the same time to 
adopt an integrated and long-range program 
for the national security. 

“As a sovereign nation, we must continue 
to be ready to defend our national integrity 
by maintaining and manning adequate de 

(Please turn to Page 35) 
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Army and Navy Journal 





report seems unjustified.” 


Harbor charged against General 





dicate—“Whether in 


Pearl Harbor 


Minneapolis Star Journal — “In view of General 
Marshall’s splendid record, criticism in the Army 


Boston Globe—‘It is a shock to find partial respon- 
sibility for the defects in Army preparations at Pear] 
Marshall, 
brilliant and masterful performance as Chief of Staff 
in the grueling period of this war has won him a high 
place in the military annals of our country.” 

George Fielding Eliot, in New York Tribune syn- 
the field of organization, of 
strategic decision, of firmness under adversity or of 
relentless pressure in the hour of success, whether in 


U. S. 


ity in Washington as well 


sibility is still spread so 
Armed Forces considers 
ranted.” 

Washington Post—*The 


whose 


culprit. 


tion demanded.” 


the conviction which his words carried to his political 


superiors or in the welding through the power of a 
great and unselfish personality of a conglomerate 
mass of 8,000,000 civilians into the greatest army of 
all time—regard him as you may, General Marshall is 


our chief architect of victory.” 


Philadelphia Record—‘The big question ‘who’s to 
While the net result of 
the new Pearl Harbor reports is to place responsibil- 


blame?’ is still in dispute. 


Milwaukee Jowrnal—“It is worse than stupid to 
in effect, that our top military men and 
statesman can make no mistakes.” 


New York Herald Tribune—'It 


contend, 


lain was bureaucratic mind. The picture presented is 
a vertiable masterpiece of snafu.” 

New York World-Telegram—‘Our main objection 
to these reports is that they almost ignore the chief 
That was not an individual but a system.” 


Cleveland Plain Dealer—*Final appraisal should 
be held in abeyance. There is, however, evidence to 
support the thesis that the Army and the Navy failed 
to take the precautions that the gravity of the situa- 


Detroit Free Press—*The reports should mean just 
one thing: A complete, unbiased, open investigation 
on the part of Congress using the Army and Navy 
inquiry merely as a fact-finding procedure.” 





Daily Press Views 


as Pearl Harbor, respon- 
thin that neither of the 
any court martial war- 


tind it more difficult still to make sense out of reports 
which, while conveying a vivid impression of over- 
all confusion, unawareness and ‘buck-passing’ 


in the 


Army, the Navy, the State Department and the White 


report shows the real vil- House, have 


in doubt.” 


” 


the people. 
York 


” 


New 


(the public) will _ picture. 


nothing to 
hastily suppress an inferential criticism of the Secre- 
tary of State and leave it to be supposed that it was 
just an accident of fate that we were caught in De- 
cember, 1941, with divided command, an inadequate 
intelligence service, a radar warning system at Pear! 
Harbor that was ineffective and too few planes at our 
major naval base to fly long-distance patrol !” 


New Orleans Times-Picayune 
the findings leave the vital question of responsibility 


Atlanta Constitution 
of us share in the guilt of the Pear! Harbor disaster.” 


Memphis Commercial 
actual responsibility for what happened there must be 
much sharing, not only in the Government but among 


Sun 


say about the President, 


“But the conflicts in 


“Again it is revealed that all 


ippeal—"In the matter of 


—“There is still no clear, over-all 








Army Recruiting Drive 

An intensive recruiting campaign for 
the postwar Army is now under way, the 
War Department announced 5 Sept. 

Heading the world-wide drive is Brig. 
Gen. Harold N. Gilbert, Director of the 
Army’s new Military Personnel Procure- 
ment Service, assisted in the United 
States by a force of 1,800 officers and 
6,000 enlisted men who will operate out 
of 600 city and town stations in the regu- 
larly organized United States Army Re- 
cruiting Service. 

In addition, in every post, camp, sta- 
tion, and regiment and civilian unit in 
the United States recruiting personnel 
are working within those installations. 
Overseas, the campaign will be handled 
by officers and enlisted men appointed 
for every regiment and similar units. 
Their sole duty will be presentation of the 
case for reenlistment. 

The drive will be the most extensive 
in Army recruiting history in an effort to 
surpass the pre-Pearl Harbor program, 
also headed by General Gilbert, when the 
Regular Army and Air Force rose from 
140,000 to over half a million by volun- 
tary enlistment. In the present campaign, 
the number of recruiting stations has been 
increased by 50 per cent and the recruit- 
ing force by 200 per cent over the pre- 
vious peacetime high. 

Soldiers now in the service, who re- 
enlist, will be granted furloughs on the 
basis of 30 days for each year served, up 
to a minimum of 90 days. Overseas vet- 
erans who reenlist will be returned to 
this country on reenlistment furloughs 
as quickly as possible, while men _sta- 
tioned in this country will be given their 
reenlistment furloughs immediately. All 
men reenlisting will be permitted their 
choice of overseas theater and arm or 
service. Men reenlisting in the same 
branch of the service in which they are 
now serving will be temporarily pro- 
moted to their present grade. 

Discharged veterans may reenlist 
within 90 days of discharge if they are 
between the ages of 18 and 34 inclusive 
and physically qualified. All volunteers 
not now serving in the Army, will be 
siven their choice of overseas theater and 
arm of service. 


Deputy Cinpac 
Vice Admiral John H. Newton, USN, 
has become Deputy Commander in Chief 


U. S. Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean 
Areas, with headquarters at Pearl Har- 
bor. To the time of assuming his new 
duty he was Inspector General, U. §. 
Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean Areas. 
Vice Admiral Newton succeeded Vice 
Admiral J. H. Hoover, USN, who becomes 
Commander Fleet Air, West Coast. 
_ During the present war Vice Admiral 
Newton has held the following assign- 
ments: Commander Cruisers, Scouting 
Force; Sub Chief of Naval Operations: 
Deputy Commander in Chief, U. S. Pa- 
cifie Fleet and Pacific Ocean Areas: Com- 
mander South Pacific Force and South 
Pacifie Area, and Inspector General, U. S. 
Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean Areas. 
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Clothing Order Rescinded 

The Navy Department’s recent order 
authorizing personnel to wear civilian 
clothing while off duty has been held in 
abeyance, Secretary of the Navy Forres- 
tal said this week. 

On 4 Sept. the Navy issued a modifica- 
tion of its Alnay 29-42 which declared 
“Beginning Sunday, 2 September, 1945, 
Naval personnel attached to stations 
within continental limits of the United 
States and to ships in the waters thereof 
are authorized to wear civilian clothes 
outside of working hours, while on shore 
leave or otherwise in off duty status.” 

The order, however, resulted in a rush 
of purchases by Naval personnel, both 
men and women, so serious that textile 
manufacturers forecast difficulty in meet- 
ing all demands. Textile industry de- 
clared that it was having difficulty meet- 
ing essential civilian needs as well as 
those of veterans of the army and navy 
being rapidly demobilized. 

In view of the textile situation, Secre- 
tary Forrestal said, it is entirely possible 
that the Navy Department will have to 
rescind its order permitting the wearing 
of civilian clothing. 


Investigate Pearl Harbor 

The Senate on 6 Sept. voted approval 
for a joint House-Senate investigation in- 
to the Pearl Harbor catastrophe. The pro- 
posal was introduced by Senator Alben 
W. Barkley, majority leader, and has the 
full approval of President Truman, who 
later told his press conference that he 
hoped the investigation will get at the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 

At the suggestion of Republican Sena- 
tors, Senator Barkley’s resolution was 
amended to provide that the inquiry 
cover everything “relating to and events 
and circumstances leading up to or fol- 
lowing” the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

The resolution provides for a joint com- 
mittee composed of six democrats and 
four republicans and an expense fund 
of $25,000. Prompt approval by the House 
is expected. 


Pay Increases Urged 

The move to increase the pay of Fed- 
eral Government employees, initiated by 
President Truman in his address to Con- 
gress 6 Sept. will include the pay scales 
of the Armed Forces, if plans of the 
friends of the Services in Congress are 
approved. 

The President suggested a “straight out 
and out” salary increase from $10,000 to 
$20,000 for members of Congress as a 
“first step toward a decent salary scale 
for all Federal Government employees.” 

Inclusion of the Armed Forces in the 
proposed pay increases would be in line 
with the efforts of the President and 
Congress to make the Services attractive 
as a career. 


USMC Nomination 
Brig. Gen. Archie F. Howard, USMC, 
was nominated 5 Sept. to be a major gen- 
eral (temporary) in the Marine Corps 








from 26 July, 1945. 


Air Forces Women 

War’s end finds wives and mothers of 
AAF men organized and ready to under- 
take educational aid for the children of 
those who are prisoners or who will not 
return, Mrs. Henry H. Arnold declared 
this week. As president of the National 
Association of Air Forces Women she out- 
lined the challenge which peace day has 
brought, stating: 

“To most women, the coming of peace means 
that their men are coming home, It means 
that families will be reunited and that we will 
see those who went away boys return to us 
as men. The deep gratitude which each of 
us feels about the return of loved ones is 
multiplied millions of times all over the 
world. I am thankful that as a woman I can 
help bind up the wounds of war. I know that 
the wives and methers of Army Air Forces 
men and those of the men of the other serv- 
ices want to do their full part in the duty 
as well as the happiness of today and to- 
morrow. This is something more than enjoy 
ment of the thrill of the homecoming of those 
we love, There is future assignment to service 
for us as real as that our men gave on many 
battlefronts. 

“Peace day does not find women of Army 
Air Forces’ men unprepared. We know that 
what we can do will be needed not only by 
the men who return but by the wives and 
children of those killed in action or who have 
been prisoners. Seeing to it that those who 
need it get the aid to which they are entitled 
and the educational advantages they merit is 
an immediate obligation, Such groups as the 
National Association of Air Forces Women 
and the Army Air Forces Aid Society have 
been soundly organized and will expand into 
every corner of the country to discover what 
needs to be done and to work with proper 
agencies in seeing that the need is met. We 
hope our trained volunteers will be used in 
these other agencies, carrying on the tradi- 
tion of national service which our men so 
firmly established. With God’s help we shall 
work to deserve as individuals and as a 
united people the victory in which we share.” 


Praises Gen. Wedemeyer 

Secretary of War Stimson on 1 Sept. 
wrote to Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
Commanding General, U. S. Forces, China 
Theater, as follows: 

“T should like to take this opportunity to 
assure you of the great appreciation I feel for 
your service in positions of high responsibil- 
ity in the Pacific. First as Deputy Chief of 
Staff in the South East Asia Command and 
later as commander of the China Theater of 
Operations you have directed operations 
which have made an important contribution 
to the defeat of Japan. 

“The high regard in which you are held by 
the Chinese Government and people is full 
indication of the superior manner in which 
you have performed your duties. 

“The critical need for supply in the China 
Theater has been met in the face of heart- 
breaking difficulties of transportation over 
long distances, under constant threat of at- 
tack by Japanese troops. Your training pro- 
gram has put fresh divisions of Chinese 
troops into the field to make untenable enemy 
positions in the South which he had thought 
secure, 

“Your unfailing tact has done much to 
maintain our relations with our Chinese ally 
on the firm basis of friendship which ex- 
presses the bonds between our two peoples. 
You have my gratitude for the resourceful- 
ness and judgment you have demonstrated 
throughout this difficult period.” 


Admiral McCain Dies 

Vice Adm. John Sidney McCain, USN, 
former Deputy Chief of Operations fo 
Air, and commander of one of the Navy's 
great task forces in the Pacific, died 6 
Sept. at San Diego from a heart attack, 
induced, it is said, by exhaustion from 
combat duty. 

As commander of Task Force 388, Ad 
miral MeCain made major contributions 
to the defeat of Japan. His force de 
stroyed or damaged GOUO Jap planes and 
sank or damaged 2,000,000 tons of Japa 
nese shipping, including nearly 100 com 
bat vessels. 


Submarine Cabrilla 

An 18,000 ton Japanese aircraft carrier, 
one cruiser an aircraft tender, and at 
least seven transport and cargo vessels, is 
the war record of the U. S. Submarine 
Cabrilla, according to a disclosure by the 
Navy Department this week. 

In addition, the undersea vessel shared 
in the total destruction of a convoy ii 
cluding the escort ships, which she raided 
in the Sulu Sea in company with anothe! 
submarine. The Cabrilla made her se\ 
enth patrol in the “Polar Circuit,” off the 
ice-locked entrances to the Okhotsk Sea 
where the submarines hoped to find good 
pickings among the surviving ships of the 
vanishing Japanese fleet. However, afte! 
long weeks of patrolling the bleak coast 
line of the Kurile Islands, the Cabrill: 
had to be content with the possible sin! 
ing of one 5,000 tonner. 

At that time the Cabrilla was under the 
command of Capt. Douglas Hammond 
USN. By his skilful maneuvering tli 
vessel escaped the punishment of dept 
charging by the Japanese. 


Jap Swords to Academies 
General of the 
Arthur, Supreme Allied Commander i) 
Japan, announced this week that th 
sword surrendered by Lt. Gen. Yamashit 
in the Philippines will be sent to th 
United States Military Academy and tha 
the sword surrendered by Vice Adm 
Okouchi, Jap Naval commander in th 
Philippines, will go to the United State 
Naval Academy as trophies. 


Army Douglas Mac 


District Engineer Commissione! 

It was reported in Washington yeste 
day that Brig. Gen. Gordon Young, US.\ 
will be appointed Engineer Commission¢ 
of the District of Columbia to succes 
Brig. Gen. Charles W. Kutz, USA-Re! 
who returned to active duty to help tl 
service during the war. 

General Young was until recently con 
maniding officer of Ft. Belvoir, Va. 


Forrestal’s Labor Day Message 
Secretary of Navy James Forrestal 
a special Labor Day message declart 
that labor’s contributions to the era « 
progress and prosperity that lies befo 
us will be as important as its contrib 
tion to victory. 
“The builders of our war fleets hav: 
now become the architects of peace,” 1 
said. 
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Unification of Services 
(Continued from First Page) 


fense establishments within this continent, at 
the Panama Canal, and at all our bases over- 
seas. As a member of the Security Council 
of the United Nations, we have an immediate 
obligation to bear a share, commensurate with 
our national standing, in safeguarding the 
future security of all peace-loving nations. 
As a victor in the greatest war of history, we 
are committed now to an armed occupation 
of the lands of our defeated enemies until it 
is assured that the principles for which we 
fought shall prevail in the reconstruction of 
those lands, 

“To meet these immediate obligations will 
require the maintenance for some time of a 
ren] measure of our present lahd, sea, and 
air power. 

“And in this first year after victory our 
people have another obligation, one which is 
felt in almost every American home. We owe 
it to those now in the armed forces that they 
be returned to civilian life with all possible 
speed, 

“To provide the personnel necessary to 
meet these immediate obligations we must ob- 
tain replacements for those veterans who have 
already rendered long and arduous service. 

“We shall make every effort to raise these 
replacements by recruiting volunteers. To 
that end I ask that the Congress consider 
ways and means to assure the maximum suc- 
cess of the recruiting campaigns which have 
already been authorized. I suggest that legis- 
lation be enacted to remove the present 
restriction on eligibility for voluntary enlist- 
ment and to allow the armed forces to enlist 
a large number of volunteers than is now au- 
thorized. It is further recommended that, in 
order to enable the armed forces satisfactorily 
to compete in the procurement of personnel, 
the Congress provide suitable inducements 
for volunteer service in the Army and Navy. 

“However, in view of our extensive na- 
tional commitments, I am certain, as are the 
War and Navy Departments, that we cannot 
rely on voluntary recruitment as the sole 
method of procuring the necessary replace- 
ments, 

“I, therefore, urge that the Congress con- 
tinue inductions to assure replacements for 
these veterans, in such numbers as are not 
supplied by volunteers. 

“An unforgivable discrimination would re- 
sult if, by suspending inductions now, we 
should favor those who have had no military 
service at the most of requiring continued 
sacrifice from those who have already done 
their part. 

“Our first concern should be for those who 
have been in the armed forces for several 
years. They have been separated from their 
homes and from their loved ones. Many of 
them have been under constant fire and con- 
tinuous danger for months and even years. 
We should try to avoid imposing’ further 
service upon them. 

“The only way that this can be done is to 
continue the induction of young men who as 
yet have not served a tour of active duty in 
the armed services. Only when we find that 
we are able to obtain a sufficient number of 
volunteers to fill the necessary quotas for 
our occupational needs, can we discontinue 
the Selective Service System. 

“Of course it is entirely up to the Congress 
to choose the means by which we will provide 
and maintain the necessary strength to meet 
our commitments. The alternatives presented 
are very simple. There are no others. Either 
we retain men now in the service for a further 
indefinite period, or we provide replacements 
by further inductions. 

“As you know, I have already directed the 
Selective Service to cut down the number of 
inductions from 80,000 to 50,000 per month, 
and to limit them to the age group of 18 
through 25. 

“It would seem reasonable to limit induc- 
tions hereafter to men between the ages of 
IS and 25, inclusive, and fix their maximum 
term of service at two years, 

“Under the existing statute, inductees can 
be legally retained only for the duration of 
the war and a period of six months there- 
after. I trust that, in any event, the Con- 
zress will not pass a resolution to the effect 
that the war has terminated for the purposes 
of this statute. To do soe would give to all 
inducted men and temporary officers of the 
Army now on active duty the right to civilian 
status, and would create an impossible 
demobilization situation. 

“These are the military steps which it is 
apparent must be taken at once to meet the 
needs of the transition from war to peace. 
First things necessarily come first. 

“But the full needs of our national security 
run far beyond this immediate period of 
transition. We should make timely prepara- 
tion for the Nation’s long-range security, 
While we are still mindful of what it has cost 
Us in this war to have been unprepared. 

“It is, therefore, my intention to com- 
municate with the Congress from time to time 
during the current session with respect to a 
Comprehensive and continuous program of 
national security, including a universal train- 
ing program, unification of the armed serv- 
lees, and the use and control of atomic 
energy.” 

Reports of a proposed recommendation 
for a single Department of National De- 
fense, lent added impetus to the move- 








ment on the part of several members of 
Congress for the establishment of such an 
agency. 

The Yokohama statement springs from 
a report to the joint Chiefs of Staff, 
which had not been published, having 
been tabled last February when Fleet Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, Chief of Naval 
Operations, objected to its consideration 
at that time. 

It is understood, however, that the 
presence of public opinion aroused by the 
divided command situation which exist- 
ed apparently existed in the Pacific at 
the war’s end, may force early action on 
the adoption of the recommendations. 

According to reports, the plan for a sin- 
gle Defense agency was drawn up by 
Maj. Gen. William F. Tompkins, Chief 
of the special plans division of the War 
Department General Staff, and Lt. Gen. 
Harold LL. George, commanding general 
of the Air Transport Command, who rep- 
resented the air forces. Admiral Law- 
rence B. Richardson, president of the 
Navy General Board and former com- 
mander in chief of the Pacific Fleet, dis- 
sented. 

Under the plan, a_ civilian 
for National Defense would sit in the 
President’s Cabinet, and under him 
would be a single commander of armed 
forces. Under these posts would be sepa- 
rate branches for the Army, the Navy 
and the Air Force, but the latter would 
include only army air units. The Navy 
would retain its fleet air arm, and the 
Marine Corps would continue as a sepa- 
rate force under the Navy, having its 
own ground ‘troops and air force. 

It is pointed out that while the ad- 
vantages of such a plan would be many, 
the chief point is that it would give that 
unity of preparation and planning that 
was lacking in defense at the time the 
Japanese were able to strike their sur- 
prise blow at Pearl Harbor, inflicting ma- 
jor damage upon the United States Fleet 
and retiring without major combat losses. 

It is expected that the proposed agency 
would operate in much the same manner 
as the present Chiefs of Staff do now. 
Parallel with them would be civilian 
Under Secretaries in charge of produc- 
tion, procurement and similar matters. 
On the next lower level would be the com- 
mander of all armed forces. 


secretary 





Signal Corps Radar 

The functions and achievements of a 
Signal Corps radar set which detects 
enemy planes far beyond the range of 
human vision and follows their course so 
accurately that it can automatically aim 
an antiaircraft gun so the shells will ex- 
plode within a few yards of the enemy 
eraft were revealed this week by Maj. 
Gen. Harry C. Ingles, Chief Signal Offi- 
cer of the Army. 

This is the radar set which made the 
sound locator obsolete. Until it was pro- 
duced, the only way of detecting air- 
planes at night or at a distance beyond 
the vision of the eye was by means of 
listening horns. The listening method be- 


| came unsatisfactory with the increasing 


speed of the airplane, since sound itself 
does not travel much faster than a mod- 
ern military plane. 

Army research to develop a more effi- 
cient system of enemy aircraft detection 
began in 1918, and in 1980 it was central- 
ized in the Signal Corps Laboratories at 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. Lt. Col. (now Col.- 
Ret.) William R. Blair, was commanding 
officer of the Signal Corps Laboratories 
at that time and directed the early radar 
research. 

An experimental model of the SCR-268 
radar was produced in 1936, under the 
direction of Col. (now Maj. Gen.) Roger 
B. Colton, who now serves as a Special 
Assistant for Electronics to the Assistant 
Chief of Air Staff. This first set success- 
fully detected commercial aircraft flying 
on a regular airway in New Jersey. An 
improved model, demonstrated to the 
Secretary of War at Fort Monmouth the 
following year, successfully placed 
searchlights on incoming bombers. 

The SCR-268 radar searches the sky 
in all directions and e'evations for air- 
craft. It does this by sending out a series 
of very short radio pulses, scanning the 
skiés until these pulses hit the surface of 
an airplane, which sends back an echo. 
The echo shows up in the SCR-268 on 
three cathode ray oscilloscopes, which 
are mounted in front of three operators. 





Release Scores for Officers 


Army-wide critical scores which have 
been set for the release of officers under 
the point system, reduction in the age 
limit for the discharge of enlisted men 
and a reduction of five points in the cri- 
tical discharge score for enlisted men 
Were announced this week by the War 
Department. 

The point system in some form now ap- 
plies to all Army personnel with the ex- 
ception of general officers. It was an- 
nounced that approximately 25 per cent 
of the 800,000 officers of the Army will 
be eligible for discharge under the new 
system and that progressive lowering of 
the score now set will keep the discharge 
of officers in proportion with that of en- 
listed personnel. By 1 July, 1946, it was 
stated, approximately 600,000 officers will 
have been separated for all reasons. 

The text of the War Department’s an- 
nouncement pertaining to scores for of- 
ficers follows: 

Military necessity, the primary con- 
sideration in the separation of officers 
since V-E Day, is no longer of paramount 
importance following the formal sur- 
render of Japan, and officers will be re- 
leased on the basis of Army-wide critical 
scores, the War Department announced 
today. 

Individual scores will be recomputed as 
of September 2, 1945, giving credit for 
service, overseas duty, combat awards 
and parenthood since V-E Day. Effective 
immediately, the initial critical scores are 
as follows: 

Male Officers (colonel, lieutenant 

NT eer 
Male Officers (captain, firs 

lieutenant, second lieutenant) .... 85 
Male Officers (warrant officer, flight 

officer ) ‘ 80 


sere eeee eee eee eee ee 


DEE: écegwercevceve ipetewetdeede le 
Wt SEE a ccckstveesivecccscse OO 
Physical therapist, dietitian ....... 41 


Aproximately 25 per cent of the 800,000 
officers of the Army will become eligible 
for discharge under this program. The 
critical score will be lowered progressive- 
ly, proportionate to the rate of the 
demobilization of enlisted personnel, and 
approximately 600,000 officers will be sep- 
arated for all reasons by 1 July 1946. 

Directives have been sent to all thea- 
ters of operation, continental defense 
commands and major forces that all of- 
ficers qualifying for discharge under 
these scores will be reported for separa- 
tion within 60 days. 

Military necessity will continue to 
govern the discharge of officer specialists 
whose Military Occupational Specialty 
appears on the following list: 


MOS Description - 

0615—Highway Traffic Pngineer (Trans- 
portation Corps only) 

0815—Superintendent, Water Division 
(Transportation Corps only) 

8101—Legal Officer (with admiralty law 
experience with Transportation 
Corps) 

.—Officers and Warrant Officers who 
have experience or training in sta- 
tutory renegotiation activities 

....—Officers and Warrant Officers who 
have experience or training in con- 
tract termination and property dis- 
posal activities 

.—Civil Affairs or Military Govern- 
ment Officers who are assigned in 
occupied territories or who are in 
training for such assignment (Ex- 
cludes CA Officers, Internal Secur- 
ity, SSN 9226) 

The officers appearing on the above list 
may be retained in the service only for a 
maximum of six months after the date 
they become eligible for release. The list 
will be kept at a minimum and revised 
as the need for such officers is determined. 

Officers eligible for discharge under the 
point system who desire to be retained on 
active duty will be required to sign the 
following statement: 

“Regardless of any eligibility which I 
may have now, or in the future, for relief 
from active duty under Readjustment 
Regulations, I elect irrevocably to con- 
tinue on extended active duty for the 
duration of the emergency and six 
months, unless sooner relieved.” 

Releases where necessary on the basis 
of personal hardship or for the national 
health, safety, and interest will continue 
to be made. In addition officers with 
scores below the announced critical scores 
will be released for the convenience of 
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the government where there are no suit- 
able assignments for them. 





Enlisted Personnel 

Enlisted personnel 35 years of age or 
over who have had a minimum of two 
years of honorable military service will 
be released from the Army upon applica- 
tion, the War Department announced this 
week. 

The reduction of the age limit in no 
way affects the policy of discharging, 
upon application, all enlisted personnel 
38 years of age opr over, regardless of 
length of service. 

At the same time the Critical Score 
for the discharge of enlisted men under 
the point system was reduced from 85 
to 80 points, and the score for enlisted 
Wacs was reduced from 44 to 41 points, 
effective with the formal surrender of 
Japan. 

A recomputation of the points of all 
Army personnel, except those already eli- 
gible for discharge, has been ordered by 
the War Department as of V-J Day. This 
will have the effect of adding a minimum 
of four to eight points to the score of 
every man and woman who served con- 
tinuously in the Army since 12 May, 1945, 
and will make many thousands eligible 
for release who would not qualify by 
the reduction of the critical score alone. 

All points earned since the defeat of 
Germany for service, overseas duty, com- 
bat awards and parenthood thus will be 
added to the individuals’ original scores. 

This program is in conformity with an- 
nounced War Department policy that the 
critical score would be lowered progres- 
Sively and as frequently as necessary to 
keep the flow of discharges at the high- 
est possible level. The amount of avail- 
able transportation is the primary factor 
governing the speed with which the de- 
mobilization plan can be carried out. 

The Army will continue to use both 
tactical and transport planes to the max- 
imum extent in order to bring back from 
Purope and the Pacific those eligible for 
discharge. There will be no vacant space 
on any homeward-bound ship or plane, 
and as soon as the pool of eligible high- 
point men starts running low the critical 
score will again be reduced so that there 
will be no slackening of the demobiliza- 
tion movement. 

There are now only three highly tech- 
nical skills which are considered essen- 
tial to the extent that enlisted men in 
those classifications must remain in the 
Army regardless of their point scores. 
They are: orthopedic mechanic, trans- 
mitter attendant (fixed station) and elec- 
troencephalographic specialist. There are 
only a small number of these in the entire 
Army. The list of critical skills has been 
reduced from 19 since the acceptance of 
the Japanese surrender. 

The War Department has ruled that. 
even though an enlisted man has one of 
the three skills listed as critical, he can- 
not be held for more than six months 
after he becomes eligible for release un- 
der the point system. 


Congratulates Gen. MacArthur 


Secretary of War Stimson on 1 Sept. 
sent the following message to General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur, Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers : 

“With the full realization of our Pacific vic- 
tory, I send my warmest greetings and con- 
gratulations to you who have been its princi- 
pal architect. Since the dafk days of Bataan, 
I know that you have sought the defeat of 
Japan not only as a military but as a per- 
sonal duty which has been your single com- 
pelling purpose. 

“Through the long months required to ac- 
complish this difficult mission, your bril- 
liant planning has taken every advantage of 
the resources at your disposal. From limited 
objectives appropriate to your means, your 
enterprises have grown constantly in scope 
and boldness to culminate in the defeat of 
the great enemy force holding the Philip- 
pines. 

“The capitulation of the Japanese govern- 
ment has made unnecessary the invasion of 
the home islands. It is a source of great sat- 
isfaction to me that you have been designated 
as Supreme Commander of the Allied Forces 
to direct the occupation of Japan. 

“It seems both fitting and just that this 
enemy whom you have mastered completely 
on the battlefield should receive from you the 
orders which will destroy all his power to 
force war again upon peaceful nations.” 
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Court Martial Reversed 


The court martial conviction of Maj. 
Walter V. Radovich on a charge of bri- 
bery has been reversed. 

The findings of a board of review, the 
War Department stated, hold that the 
record of the trial was legally insufficient 
to support the findings and the sentence 
because of the fact that the lay mem- 
ber of the court erroneously refused to 
admit evidence that the convening au- 
thority was also the accuser. 

Major Radovich had been sentenced to 
dishonorable discharge and three years’ 
imprisonment on a charge of accepting 
a bribe to arrange the transfer of two 
enlisted men to a unit not alerted for 
overseas duty. 








Infantry and Medical Badges 


Under a current policy enlisted men 
holding either the Expert or Combat In- 
fantryman Badges and who are assigned 
to medical installations in the zone of the 
interior as instructors in the convales- 
cent reconditioning program are carried 
on the records of the unit to which as- 
signed in the arm or service in which 
they served immediately prior to such 
assignment. They are not carried as Medi- 
cal Department personnel. 

The Medical Badge may now be 
awarded to Medical Department person- 
nel assigned or attached to infantry units 
of Allied forces when the duties per- 
formed are identical with those per- 
formed by medical personnel assigned to 
United States forces. 

Change 6 to AR 600-35 authorizes 
miniature Expert and Combat Infantry- 
man Badges, identical with the original 
badge but only % inch in width by 1% 
inches in length. 


WACS 





to Replace High-Point 
Men 


A WAC company will replace high-point 
and over age enlisted men in Army 
Jround Force Headquarters by the mid- 
dle of September, Lieutenant Colonel 
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Emily Davis, WAC Staff Director for the 
AGF, announced this week. This will be 
the first time Wacs have served as a head- 
quarters company at AGF Headquarters. 





Chief of Engineers 


The President this week recommended 
to the Senate the appointment of Lt. Gen. 
Raymond A. Wheeler to be Chief of En- 
gineers. The recommendation provided 
for General Wheeler to have the rank of 
Major General in the Regular Army and 
continue holding the rank of Lieutenant 
General in the Army of the United States. 

General Wheeler succeeds Lt. Gen. 
Eugene Reybold, who has served as Chief 
of Engineers since 1 Oct. 1941. No an- 
nouncement has been made of another as- 
signment for General Reybold, and it is 
understood that he may retire to take up 
important work in civilian life. 

General Wheeler has been command- 
ing general of United States Forces in the 
India-Burma Theater since 23 June, 1945. 
Prior to that time he was Deputy Su- 
preme Allied Commander of the South- 
east Asia Command, commencing in No- 
vember, 1944. He was born 31 July, 1885, 
at Peoria, Il. Upon graduation from the 
Military Academy he was commissioned 
a second lieutenant in the Corps of En- 
gineers, 13 June, 1911. He brings to his 
new post an extensive background in staff 
and command work. During World War 
I he actively commanded in the field the 
4th Engineers of the Fourth Division dur- 
ing the Aisne-Marne, St. Mihiel and 
Meuse-Argonne Offensives and during the 
occupation period served as regimental 
commander and division engineer with 
the Army of Occupation. 

The advent of World War II found 
General Wheeler a member of the Army 
Group en route to Basra, Iraq, as 2 mem- 
ber of the United States Military Iranian 
Mission. Subsequently he was assigned 
to command Headquarters, Services of 
Supply, China-Burma-India Theater. In 
January, 1944 he was named Deputy Su- 
preme Allied Commander of the same 
command, retaining his duties as admin- 
istrative officer. He holds the Distin- 
guished Service Medal for his brilliant 
leadership during World War I, and has 
received an Oak Leaf Cluster to the same 
decoration for his services as command- 
ing general of Services of Supply in the 
China-Burma-India Theater in World 
War IT. 





A quartermaster trucking company in the 
Mediterranean Theater of Operations averaged 
50,000 miles per month hauling twenty mil- 
lion dollars worth of supplies and equipment 
without loss. 
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Restrict Overseas Shipments 

With the occupation of Japan proceed- 
ing according to schedule, the War De- 
partment announced on 5 Sept. that no en- 
listed men who, as of 12 May, 1945, had 
point scores of 45 points or over, or who 
are 37 years of age, or who are 34, 35 or 
36 years af age and have had a minimum 
of one year of honorable military service, 
will be sent overseas. 

This measure is designed to utilize 
shipping to the best advantage by elimi- 
nating transportation to overseas theaters 
of men who would have less than one year 
to serve in the theater before being 
eligible for discharge. 

Effective immediately, all enlisted per- 
sonnel with 45 or more points under the 
12 May computation, or who are 37 years 
of age, or who are 34, 35 or 36 years of 
age and have had a minimum of one year 
of honorable military service, will be 
screened out of units and detachments 
scheduled for redeployment to the Pa- 
cific and from all units and detachments 
which may in the future be earmarked for 
redeployment to the Pacific. In addition, 
no individuals who fall into these cate- 
gories will be sent to the Pacific as re- 
placements or casuals, 

The original 12 May, 1945, computa- 
tion of point scores will be used for the 
purpose of determining which individuals 
will be sent overseas until the recomputa- 
tion of points ordered by the War De- 
partment as of 2 Sept. 1945, can be com- 
pleted. When this recomputation is com- 
pleted, a revised screening score will be 
announced. 

Only three exceptions—affecting only 
Several hundred men—are made to the 
new screening score of 45 points. These 
are in the cases of enlisted men in Civil 
Affairs units presently scheduled for an 
early departure for the Pacific to assist 
in the vital task of instituting civil gov- 
ernment in occupied territories and en- 
listed men assigned to the Headquarters 
of the VII and XVIII Corps, both of 
which are scheduled for immediate de- 
parture. In the cases of these exceptions, 
no enlisted man with 60 or more points 
or who is 37 years of age, or who is 34, 
35 or 36 years of age with a minimum 
of one year of honorable military service 
will be sent overseas. 

Under demobilization and _ redeploy- 
ment policies for enlisted men now in ef- 
fect the following summary gives the 
status of enlisted men: 

An enlisted man is eligible for 
charge if: 

1. He has 80 or more points under the 

recomputation as of 3 Sept. 1945, or 

2. He is 38 years of age or over, or 

3. He is 35, 36 or 37 years of age and 

has had a minimum of two years of 
honorable military service. 

Release of enlisted men under the age 
factors is effected upon application, with 
commanders being permitted to retain the 
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applicant for no more than 90 days after 
receipt of the application. 

There are now only three highly tech- 
nical skills which are considered essen- 
tial to the extent that enlisted men in 
those classifications must remain in the 
Army regardless of their point scores. 
They are: orthopedic mechanic, transmit- 
ter attendant (fixed station) and electro- 
encephalographic specialist. There are 
enly a small number of these in the en- 
tire Army. The list of critical skills has 
been reduced from 19 since the accept- 
ance of the Japanese surrender. 

The War Department has ruled that, 
even though an enlisted man has one of 
the three skills listed as critical, he can- 
not be held for morfe than six months 
after he becomes eligible for release under 
the point system. 

An enlisted man will not be sent over- 
seas, but will be retained on active duty 
in the continental United States, if: 

1. He is 34, 35 or 36 years of age and 
has had over one year of honorable mili- 
tary service, or 

2. He is 37 years of age, or 

3. He has 45 or more points under the 
12 May computation. 

An enlisted man can be sent overseas 
only if: 

1. He is below 34 years of age and has 
less than 45 points under the 12 May com- 
putation, or 

2. He is 34, 35 or 36 years of age and 
has less than one year of service and less 
than 45 points under the 12 May com- 
putation, or 

3. He is in one of the excepted units 
(Civil Affairs or Headquarters of the 
VII or XVIII Corps), or 

4. He volunteers or enlists. 

Under demobilization and _ redeploy- 
ment policies for enlisted women (Wacs) 
now in effect the following summary 
shows the status of enlisted women: 

An enlisted woman is eligible for dis- 
charge if: 

1. She has 41 or more points under the 
2 Sept. computation of points. 

2. She is 38 years of age or over. 

3. She is 35, 36 or 37 years of age and 
has had a minimum of two years of hon- 
orable military service. 

4. She is the wife of a member of the 
military forces who has been discharged. 

No additional members of the Women’s 
Army Corps are being sent overseas. 

The critical scores for discharge (S0) 
and above for enlisted men, and 41 and 
above for enlisted women) will be low- 
ered progressively and whenever neces- 
sary to keep the flow of discharges at the 
highest possible level. 

As previously stated, the Army will 
continue to use both tactical and trans- 
port planes to the maximum extent in 
order to bring back from Europe and the 
Pacific those eligible for discharge. As 
soon as the pool of eligible high-point 
men starts running low, the critical score 
again will be reduced so that there will 
be no slackening of the demobilizing 
movement. 

Overseas theater commanders are au- 
thorized to return to the United States 
for temporary duty or furlough a limit- 
ed number of enlisted men who will not 
be eligible for discharge and who can 
be spared from overseas duty for a brief 
period. These men will be returned to 
their overseas assignment upon expira- 
tion of their temporary duty or furlough. 





The de-nazification program has _ been 
broadened to permit action against those 
whose power is based on purely private busi- 
nesses or professions. 
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RCA’s role tn RADAR 
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The story of Radar—the magic beam that enabled 

the United States Navy to sink a Jap battleship eight 

y miles away at night... that helped save England in 

her darkest hours by detecting enemy planes... 

that automatically aims guns and detects submarines... 
this whole story is now officially released. 


RCA takes this opportunity to congratulate the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, the Army and Navy 
research laboratories and all other elements of the radio industry 
for their splendid work in so perfecting Radar that it became 
one of our most powerful weapons in winning the war. 


Radar’s contributions in peacetime will be equally as great... in making 
private and commercial flying even safer . . . in detecting obstacles at sea 
... and in hundreds of other ways yet to be discovered. 


‘ oe 
As for our part in this great effort, we here list the major developments in Radar made by RCA 


1932—RCA Laboratories originated micro- 
wave equipment, which later was used in suc- 
cessful radar experiments. 


1934—Echoes were obtained with micro-wave 
equipment set up near Sandy Hook. This ex- 
periment showed for the first time the potential- 
ities of micro-wave radar. 


1935—An experimental micro-wave pulse 
radar system was developed by RCA Labora- 
tories. It was demonstrated to the Army and 
Navy in 1936. 


1936—A lower frequency, high-power 
radar was supplied to the Army by RCA. 


1937—RCA micro-wave radar was used to 
scan the Philadelphia skyline with cathode ray 
indication essentially the same used in today’s 
newest radar sets. 


1937—RCA developed an airborne pulse 
radar. This equipment operated very satisfac- 
torily for detecting obstacles such as mountains, 
and was also invaluable as an altimeter. It was 
demonstrated to the Army and Navy in 1937, 
and at their request was classified as ‘‘secret.” 


1938—RCA started development of a practical 
altimeter employing FM principles. This and 
the RCA pulse altimeter later became standard 
equipment for the Army, Navy, and the British. 
A large quantity of altimeters of these types 
have been manufactured for controlling the 





height of paratroop planes at the time of jump- 
ing, for use in bombing enemy ships, and for 
other military purposes. 


1938-9—RCA Victor manufactured the 
first radar equipment purchased by the 
Navy. 


1939-40— Twenty high-power sets, based on 
the Navy's design, were developed and installed 
by RCA Victor in the Navy’s important vessels. 


1940—RCA developed and built radar appa- 
ratus which was especially suited for use on de- 
stroyers, and apparatus designed especially for 
submarines. These equipments were among the 
earliest procured by the Navy, and have proved 
very successful. 


1940—Experience in the manufacture of vac- 
uum tubes made it possible for RCA Victor to 
be the first and only manufacturer in the United 
States to produce a radar tube developed in 
England. RCA also produces many other types 
of radar tubes, including the cathode ray tubes 
of which RCA is largest manufacturer in the 
world. RCA’s unchallenged leadership in cath- 
ode ray tubes for radar was made possible by 
extensive developments in television, since tele- 
vision, too, requires high quality cathode ray 
tubes. 

1941—RCA Victor supplied receivers and in- 


dicators for the type of radar then used by the 
Army. 


1942—Loran, a system of long-range navigation, 
was manufactured by several firms, but difficul- 
ties were encountered because of size and weight 
of the receiver. In 1942 RCA Laboratories un- 
dertook the design of a simplified, compact 
receiver, and achieved such success that large 
quantities were ordered from RCA Victor and 
from other firms instructed in RCA’s design, 
and other types were discontinued, 


Some of RCA developments are of major im- 
portance in developments of other concerns en- 
gaged in radar manufacture. 


RCA gave complete design and instruction to 
other firms in altimeters, tail-warning devices, 
bombing devices, tubes, Loran receivers and 
other radar equipment designed and developed 
by RCA. 


Several hundred RCA specialists were abroad 
during the war servicing radar and communica- 
tion services for Army and Navy equipment 
made by RCA and other firms. 


RCA was represented on the National Defense 
Research Committee and on other government 
technical committees on war activities. 


RCA engineers have been loaned to government 
laboratories for special radar projects. 


RCA has co-operated with England in radar 
projects. 


Radio Corporation of America 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Navy Demobilization 
(Continued from First Page) 


Ports at which debarkation is scheduled. 

Hardship is defined and limited to follow- 
ing circumstances: 

a. Where personnel on duty within Con- 
tinental United States have: 

1. Their dependents at or adjacent to duty 
station or 

2. An automobile at their duty station or 

8. A definite offer of employment at a place 
other than place to which entitled to be re- 
turned upon separation or 

4. Changed their permanent residence since 
date of entry into service. 

bt Where personnel on duty outside Con- 
tinental United States have: 

1. Their dependents at or adjacent to a 
United States Port of debarkation or 

2. A definite offer of employment at a place 
other than place to which eneitled to be re- 
turned upon separation or 

8. Changed their permanent residence since 
date of entry into service. 

If personnel maintaining an automobile at 
duty stations do not elect to be separated at 
the separation center serving the area in 
which their duty stations are located they 
will be required to travel by most expeditious 
Government Transportation and will not be 
permitted to travel by privately owned au- 
tomobile in a duty status from their duty 
stations to Personnel Separation Centers 
serving the addresses to which they are en- 
titled to be returned upon from the service. 

Addressees are cautioned that personnel 
eligible for separation from service must make 
any desired request for separation under the 
conditions hereinbefore set forth to the Com- 
manding Officer having jurisdiction over such 
personnel at the time and not later than their 
orders for separation are requested. 

Commanding Officers are authorized to ap- 
prove requests for separation as indicated 
where personnel eligible for separation pres- 
ent evidence acceptable to the Commanding 
Officer that they meet any one of the fore- 
going conditions of hardship. 

Initial orders for separation of personnel 
must designate Personnel Separation Center 
at which separation is to be effected. 

A list of Personnel Separation Centers and 
areas served by each is being forwarded to 
all ships and stations. Until receipt of this 
list personnel will be forwarded for separa- 
tion in accordance with prior existing instruc- 
tions. 

Changes in separation center designation 
will not be permitted subsequent to indica- 
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tion in initial orders. 

In event ships are diverted to ports other 
than scheduled ports of debarkation person- 
nel will be processed through the receiving 
station or officer intake station nearest the 
actual port of entry and then forwarded for 
separation to the Personnel Separation Cen- 
ter specified in the individuals orders. 

No waiver of any travel allowance trans- 
portation or reimbursement to which person- 
nel are lawfully entitled upon discharge from 
the service or release to inactive duty will be 
required in consideration of separation as 
hereinbefore stipulated. 

Separate instructions will be issued for 
separation of personnel outside Continental 
limits of United States. 

This ALNAYV is effective for male person- 
nel 15 September and for Womens Reserve 
Personnel 1 October 1945. 

All previous instructions in conflict with 
any provision of this ALNAV are cancelled 
herewith. 


USS Cone Commissioned 


The new destroyer USS Cone, named 
for the late Rear Adm. Hutch I. Cone, 
USN-Ret., went into active commission 
17 August at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
Her builders were the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 

The new vessel was formally taken over 
by Lt. Comdr. Stein, USN, in the absence 
of Commander Moore, who was in the 
hospital. The vessel is now commanded 
by Comdr. William C. Butler, USN. 


The commissioning of the vessel was 
sponsored by Admiral Cone’s daughter, 
Mrs. Jeffery C. Metzel, wife of Captain 
Metzel, USN. At the launching of the 
destroyer, 10 May, the sponsor was Mrs. 
Julia M. Cone, of Champaign, Ill., widow 
of Admiral Cone. 

Admiral Cone, after whom the de- 
stroyer was named has left his imprint on 
both the United States Navy and the 
United States Merchant Marine. 

Following graduation from the United 
States Naval Academy he served with 
Dewey in the Battle of Manila Bay. Later 
his work with torpedo craft brought him 
to the attention of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. Following the famous cruise 
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of the Fleet around the world, Cone, then 
a lieutenant commander, was promoted 
to be rear admiral and made head of the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering. He 
ordered the first turbine drive installed 
in a battleship. 

After participating in the capture of 
Vera Cruz, Admiral Cone became first 
Marine Superintendent of the Panama 
Canal. 

During World War I he was head of the 
U. S. Naval Aviation Forces in Europe. 
He’ was badly wounded when the British 
steamer Leinster was torpedoed in 1918 
and was retired in 1922. 

Subsequent to his retirement Admiral 
Cone served on the U. S. Shipping Board, 
the Daniel Guggenheim Aeronautical 
Fund, and was an official of the Panama 
Railroad Steamship and Moore-Mc- 
Cormack Lines. He died at Orlando, Fia., 
in 1941. 


Navy Medical Commissions 


As a means of assuring full and per- 
tinent information with respect to the 
transfer of Reserve Medical Officers to 
the Regular Navy, the Navy Department 
this week asked that every effort be made 
to expedite procedures relative to inter- 
viewing prospective candidates and sub- 
mission of applications to the boards 
established for this purpose. 

Senior Medical Officers are directed to 
make every effort to encourage Reserve 
Medical Officers eligible for transfer to 
the Medical Corps in accordance with 
references, to apply for transfer at the 
earliest practicable date. Personal inter- 
views with prospective candidates with a 
view to outlining the benefits, retirement, 
promotion and additional information 
concerning opportunities for postgraduate 
instruction stated herein, are considered 
highly desirable. 

The attention of all Reserve Medical 
Officers interested and eligille for trans- 
fer to the Medical Corps of the Navy is 
invited to the new and notable oppor- 
tunities for outstanding medical careers 
in the Navy recently developed. There has 
been established a residency-type grad- 
uate training program in Naval Hospi- 
tals. 

Medical Officers in the older age group 
already trained and classified as spe- 
cialists will fit into key positions in the 
educational program as teachers and 
leaders as well as clinicians. The younger 
Officers, when assigned for duty in these 
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Naval Hospitals and also in many 
instances in unsurveyed and unclassified 
activities, will be in a position to train 
and perfect themselves in the specialty 
of their choice, and to have credit for 
the time so spent applied toward applica- 
tions for American Board Certification, 
Fellowship in The American College of 
Surgeons or The American College of 
Physicians, as well as later election to 
National Societies. In other words, a 
Medical Career in the Navy now affords 
opportunities for training, for attain- 
ments, for clinical and teaching activi- 
ties, as well as honors, quite comparable 
to those of civilian practice, and limited 
only by an individual's initiative and 
ability. 

All Medical Officers have been Classi- 
fied and graded in the professional quali- 
fications branch of the Personnel Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, to- 
gether with a listing of any expressed 
preferences for special training or experi- 
ence. This will expedite all matters of 
appropriate assignment and proper utili- 
zation of officers in peacetime activities, 
It is the intention of the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery to make every effort to 
assign Reserve Medical Officers trans- 
ferring to the Medical Corps of the Navy 
to postgraduate instruction in Naval Hos- 
pitals as expressed in‘ NAVMED 762 
“Essentials of Internship and Resideney- 
type training in United States Naval Hes- 
pitals,” and in outstanding civilian Med- 
ical Centers at the earliest practicable 
date consistent with the exigencies of the 
service. 

The need for a large number of addi- 
tional Medical Officers in the Medical 
Corps of the Navy is emphasized and no 
effort shall be spared to encourage Re- 
serve Medical Officers in making applica- 
tion for such transfer. 


Permanent Rank 

The Navy Department this week issued 
Alnavy #226 as follows: 

The President on 1 September 1945 
amends the restrictive clause of all 
presently effective spot appointments and 
reappointments, other than to Flag Rank, 
to provide, if they do not now so provide, 
that the appointee in each case will revert 
to his permanent rank or rating effective 
upon the date he reports for permanent 
duty other than the duty mentioned in 
said restrictive clause or the date he is 
released from actiye duty, whichever is 
earlier. 


Heads BuPers 


The President on 5 Sept. nominated 
Vice Admr. Louis E. Denfield, USN, to be 
Chief of the Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel and Chief of Naval Personnel for a 
term of four years, effective from 15 
Sept., 1945. 
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U. S. COAST GUARD 








CCORDING to reports from the West 
i Coast it is understood that simul- 
taneous with disclosure of plans for ac- 
celerated activities in connection with the 
Coast Guard’s demobilization and re- 
placement program at Government Is- 
land, Alameda, announcement has also 
been made of the promotion of Comdr. 
Stephen H. Evans to the rank of captain. 

The 39-year-old officer — one of the 
youngest captains in the Coast Guard— 
has been aboard at Government Island 
since January, 1944, as officer in charge of 
the manning section, and more recently 
as commander, Coast Guard Group, and 
also as commanding officer of the Ala- 
meda Training Station, 

It was also announced that Capt. 
Joseph E. Stika, who served at Alameda 
before assignment to Norfolk, Va., as As- 
sistant District Coast Guard Officer for 
the 5th Naval District, will return to Gov- 
ernment Island to assume command of 
the Coast Guard Group, Alameda. 

Captain Evans will continue as com- 
manding officer of the Alameda Training 
Station, currently engaged in stepping up 
its operations in support of the Coast 
Guard’s discharge activities. 

For distinguishing himself as Com- 
manding Officer of a Coast Guard-manned 
Navy vessel during the operations against 
enemy-held islands in the Southwest Pa- 
cific from December, 1944, to March 1945, 
Comdr. Robert J. Alexander, USCG, of 
Clark’s Summit, Pa., has been awarded 
the Bronze Star Medal by Vice Adm. 
Daniel E. Barbey, USN, Commander, 
Seventh Fleet. 

The citation which accompanies his 
award reveals in part: “His conduct 
during enemy air attacks, and while in 
command of an escort for numerous con- 
voys in the combat area, distinguished 
him among those performing duties of the 
same character.” 

Expansion of the United States Mer- 
chant Marine to a size far in excess of 
that which was maintained and operated 
before the war will undoubtedly carry 
with it a demand for an expanded Coast 
Guard, according to many high officials 
in Washington. 

The rescue and safety work carried on 
by the Coast Guard not only in wartime, 
but during times of peace when it had 
been responsible for the saving of many 
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lives, demands that the organization con- | 
tinue its responsibility to the sea-going | 
community. 

Aside from the reguiar Commercial 
Merchant Marine, however, indications | 
would seem to point to greater use of 
small type private craft when peace again | 
returns. The introduction of plastics, and 
the advances made in plywood construc- | 
tion may bring the price of private craft | 
down within the reach of many who could | 
not afford such boats before. Should this 
be true the need for Coast Guardsmen | 
will be far greater than it was before the | 
war. 


IT HELPED SINK SIX JAPANESE 


Discontinue Mail Censorship 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff this week or- 
dered discontinuance of censorship of 
mail and telecommunications of all mem- 


bers of the United States Armed Forces | 
in the Pacific-Asiatic Theaters and on the | 


European continent. 


sued supplementary instructions 
nating censorship at stations, 
areas and ports of embarkation and in 


stallations overseas not specifically cov- 
ered by the Joint Chiefs’ order. 


The directives affect civilians assigned | 


or attached to the Armed Forces as well 
as men and women in uniform. 
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Return Civil Airports 


In a joint statement the Army and 
Navy have announced that many civil 


2 é ; ; _ | airports have been leased or otherwise 
The Army and Navy immediately is- 

termi- | 
staging | 


acquired by the armed forces during the 
present war. The use of these airports 
has made possible the rapid expansion 


Jn | of the air arms and has been a major 
their ships, and far-flung bases and in- | 


factor in the successful prosecution of the 
war. } 

Both Departments state now, however, 
that it is their intention to return these 
airports to civil control as soon as deter- 
mination can be made that no further 
military or naval need for their reten- 
tion exists. 


WARSHIPS. 


A little over a year ago we told you how a secret 
device had helped win a great battle. The device 
came back from the wars, was sealed in a box, 
and placed in the vaults at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. 

We couldn’t tell you the full story then for 
security reasons, but now we can open the box 
and let you know what was inside. It was a 
magnetron, a kind of electronic tube, installed 
and operated in Radar equipment on the famous 
U. S. S. Boise. 

The Radar was used in night action off Savo 
Island in the Solomon Island group on October 
11-12, 1942. During the engagement, six Japa- 
nese warships were sent to the bottom. 


Long before Pearl Harbor the Government 
asked Bell Telephone Laboratories to put its 
wide experience and knowledge of electronics to 
work in perfecting Radar as a military instru- 
ment. Through Western Electric Company, its. 
manufacturing branch, the Bell System be- 
came the largest source of Radar for our 
fighting forces. 

This is not surprising for Radar development | 
and production stem from the same roots that 
produced and continue to nourish this coun-, 
try’s telephone system. 
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“We should make timely preparations® for the Nation's lWing-range security, 
while we are still mindful of what it has cost us in this war to have been unpre- 
pared.”—PRESIDENT TRUMAN. 





OUR PRIORITY LIST 
Victory. 


A Assurance now that personnel and equipment for our land, sea, and air forces will be maintained after the 
war at such strength as the responsible heads of those Services determine necessary to assure this nation 
egainst future aggressors. 
3. Protection of Service 1 active and retired, against undue reductions in their pay through imposition 
of the Victory tax and income taxes. 
4 Institution of studies looking "toward the protection and development of just post-war systems of promotion 
fee personnel of the permanent establishments. 
6. Strengthening of the war status of the National Guard and Reserves to assure their efficiency and 
eae with continuance of full training facilities after the war. 
Upward revision of pension scales to assure Service widows a living income. 


t Compensation for Service personnel who use privtaely owned automobiles on government business. 





PNERAL of the Armies John J. Pershing enters upon another birthday on 13 

September, proud of American achievements in vanquishing totalitarianism’s 
ambitions and might, and hopeful that permanent peace shall bless humanity, but 
insistent that for its maintenance, and above all to guard American security, the 
United States shall support modern and up-to-date forces of the ground, sea and air, 
with a reservoir of manpower provided by universal training. In his view the mere 
possession of such strength, backed by knowledge of the proven fighting qualities of 
the American soldier, sailor and airman and of our overwhelming industrial capacity, 
will act as a brake upon ambitious designs of aggressive nations, and will do more 
te assure world tranquillity and American safety than any world organization ded- 
icated to peace, helpful to that end though as he earnestly hopes it may be. Had the 
United States and its allies of World War I followed his advice and occupied Berlin, 
and maintained after that struggle the limited forces he then advocated, the chances 
are that the global war now closed with victory would not have occurred, and the 
torture humanity has suffered would have been averted. In the defeat of Germany 
and Japan he finds peculiar satisfaction because he regards it as an expression of 
American genius and gallantry, the result of sound application of the fundamental 
principles of war taught in the military schools he established when Chief of Staff, and 
af efficient leadership by commanders who served under him or who had passed 
through those schools. It was he who recommended the appointment of General 
Marshall as Chief of Staff, a recommendation based upon his intimate knowledge 
of the great capacity of that officer and justified by the ability and energy he displayed 
in courageously rising above and answering the initial attack made upon us, the 
creation of powerful armies, their organization, supply, equipment and training, and 
their distribution with rare strategical judgment to the key points of battle. For the 
manner in which General Eisenhower and his forces operated in Africa and Europe 
he entertains the admiration of an experienced soldier. Aware of General Mac- 
Arthur’s genius as a field leader and his high qualifications in other respects, he never 
doubted for.a moment that that officer would return to Manila and, as conqueror, oc- 
cupy Tokyo. There are other students of the Pershing School who have performed as 
he expected them to do. So as he sits in a penthouse at Walter Reed as an observer, 
and frequently in the past as an adviser to General Marshall, he takes deep pride in 
all the sons of America and their accomplishments. As his birthday anniversary ap- 
proaches those sons, and indeed the country as a whole, are extending to this out- 
standing leader, risen from the plough in Missouri, their ardent congratulations and 
wishes for more years blessed by complete health. 


HBRE is much to commend the bill reported out this week by the House Com- 

mittee on Military Affairs looking toward the building up of the Armed Forces 
by voluntary recruitment.. It would secure the right of enlisted men, or former 
officers, desiring to continue in the Regular establishments of the Army or Navy as en- 
listed personnel, to receive the same mustering out pay as those who elect to return 
to civilian pursuits. It would assure that their reenlistment allowance will be based 
on the highest grade they held at the time of their discharge or release from their 
fast period of military or naval service, instead of compelling them to compute 
such allowance on their last permanent grade. It would preserve for them the 
benefits given to all others under the G-I bill of rights. As a whole the measure is 
a broad step in the direction of setting up for the Regular Establishments in their 
permanent peacetime work that standard of benefits and emoluments which the peo- 
ple and Congress are usually prone to reserve only for war service. However, there yet 
remains more to be done to do full justice to those who were in the Services before the 
war and for those who now decide to make it a permanent career. The Regular 
Officers and enlisted men who will form the forces which will enforce the peace 
and assure the future security of the United States must be given a status and 
standard of living commensurate with that which they could expect in civil life, if 
the Armed Forces are to be kept at that peak of efficiency required under the new 
responsibilities our nation must shoulder in the period we are now entering. Assur- 
ance must be given to those of the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, who are now serving in advanced ranks, that they will not be required to 
revert to the lower permanent ranks they held before the war, but that some pro- 
tection will be given them in the new establishments. The privileges of retire- 
ment at equitable and fair rates should be extended to those who have served in 
grades of higher responsibilities during this war. Furthermore, for all who are 
now in, and for those who propose to enter, the Regular permanent Services, there 
should be protection of rank and of promotion prospects so that they will not have 
to leak forward to the stagnation that followed World War I. 
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Legal Term 
A husband, says our favorite cynic, is a 
man who lays down the law to his wife 
and then accepts all her amendments. 
—Wingalo. 
—_o—— 
Too Quiet 
Wife—“But why don’t you want me to 
join the Spars?” 
Husband—“Because you wouldn’t en- 
joy it. It’s non-combatant service.” 
—Harpoon. 


—o-—— 
Down Under 
The Jap navy is certainly thorough. It 
gets to the bottom of places. 
—Bowie Blade. 
—o-—- 
No Points 
And then there was the soldier who 
complained that he didn’t even have 
enough points to get out of the company 
area. 
—Corn Exchange. 
——)——— 
Too Short 
Asked for a description of his missing 
cashier, the banker explained—‘‘He was 
about five feet five inches tall and $6,000 


short.” 
—Ft. Miflin Bulletin. 
—_0o——_- 
Helpmate 
Pvt——“‘Is she clever? Yes indeed — 
why she has brains enough for two.” 
Sget.—“Then she is just the girl you 
ought to marry.” 
—Command Post. 
——_0-—_. 
Want More 
The average woman wants a little more 
out of life than the average man’s got. 
—Camp Crowder Message. 
—o—— 
Whose Leg 
First Sergeant—‘Your leg is swollen, 
but I wouldn’t worry too much about it.” 
Private—‘If your leg were swollen I 
wouldn’t worry about it either!” 
—Armored News. 
—o— 
Why Dance 
“What! You mean to say that fellow 
choked his wife right out there on the 
dance floor in front of 200 people and 
nobody interfered?” 


“Yup. Everyone thought they were 
dancing.” 
—Kearns Post Review. 
= 
Big Change 


“My, how you’ve changed! You used to 
have thick, black hair, and now you're 
bald. You used to have a florid complex- 
ion, and now you're pale. You used to be 
chunky, and now you're skinny. I’m really 
surprised at the change, Mr. Jones.” 

“But I’m not Mr. Jones.” 

“Heaven! You mean to say you’ve 
changed your name too?” 

—Fifth Service News. 
—_0——_ 
Wrong City 

A V-J celebrating sailor was walking a 
wavering line down the street. He turned 
to a passerby and asked, “Mister, where 
am I?” 

“You're at the corner of Forty-second 
and Fifth,” answered the man. 

“Never mind the details,” exclaimed 
the bewildered one. “What city?’ 

—Armed Guard Pointer. 
—9—— 
No Room 

Friend—“My good man, why don’t you 
take the bus home?” 

Drunk—“It’s no ush. My wife wouldn’t 
let me keep it in the house.” 

—Skyscrapers. 





ASK THE JOURNAL 
Please send return postage for 
direct reply. 











C. C. M.—The War Department has re- 
quested authority of Congress to appoint 
a limited number of AUS officers, experi- 
mentally, in the Regular Army. A bill for 
that purpose has been passed by the Sen- 
ate and is now awaiting action in the 
House of Representatives. 


J. B. G.—The War Department will be 
unable to determine the total commis- 
sioned strength of the Regular Army until 
its size is fixed by Congress. Prior to 
World War II the authorized strength 
was 280,000. However actual strength 
was based upon annual appropriation 


’ acts. 


H. H. D.—General officers are not pro- 
motion list officers. They are selected. 


G. W. K.—The Pay Readjustment Act 
of 1942, as amended, provides that after 
15 y2ars’ service an officer may, upon his 
own application, and in the discretion of 
the Secretary of War be retired with an- 
nual pay equal to two and one-half per 
cent of his active-duty pay multiplied by 
the total years of service. Warrant of- 
ficers are entitled to the same retirement 
as commissioned officers. 


P. J. S—It is noted that before you 
were commissioned in the AUS that you 
Served in the Regular Army in various 
noncommissioned grades and as a war- 
rant officer and that you were promoted 
to Major AUS in 1944. You now desire 
to retire for physical disability and want 
to know what your retired status would 
be. You would be retired as a major un- 
less the retiring board should determine 
that your disability was incurred while 
you were serving as a warrant officer or 
as an enlisted man in which event you 
would probably be retired as a warrant 
officer or noncommissioned ofticer. 





In The Journal 








One Year Ago 
During the past week surface vessels 
as well as carrier and land-based planes 
bombarded the Bonin and Volcano Is- 
lands. 


—o——. 
10 Years Ago 

Recent arrivals at Ft. Meade, for sta- 

tion there, are Lt. Col.-Henry D. F. Mun- 

nikhuysen, who is to be post quarter- 

master, and Mrs. Munnikhuysen, who 

came here from Washington where Col. 

Munnikhuysen was on duty for four 
years. 


—o—- 

25 Years Ago 
Capt. T. T. Craven, USN; Mrs. Craven 
und their daughter, Miss Ann Wicks 
Craven, have returned to their home 10 
Washington, D. C., for the winter, after 
spending the summer at Jamestown, 2. I. 


—o— 
50 Years Ago 
Lt. J. M. K. Barroll, 2nd Art., has en- 
tered upon duty as Post Adjutant at Fort 
Schuyler, N. Y. H., in succession to Lt. 
John Conklin, jr., who goes to light bat- 
tery duty at Fort Riley. 
—o—— 
80 Years Ago 
The Guerriere will be launched from 
the Boston Navy Yard on Saturday. The 
following are the dimensions of the ves- 
sel: Length, 333 feet 6 inches; beam, 46 
feet; depth of hold, 21 feet 6 inches. Ac 
cording to old measurement, she is 3,177 
tons, but under the new law, 2,490 tons. 
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Sea Service Casualties 


DEAD 
U. 8S. Navy 


Lt. Comdr, A. B. Wal- 

lace 

U. 8. 

*Lt. G. A, Taylor 
*Lt. (jg) B. F. Jetton 
*Ens. G. L. Anderson 
*Ens K. E. Howe 
*Ens D. S. Adams 
*Ens. M. T. Gill 
*Ens. J. B. Howard 
*Lt. F. E. Anderson 
*Lt. (jig) N. M. Lan- 

caster 


*Ens. T. W. Trembath 
tMach. M. C. Judy 


Naval Reserve 


*Lt. (jg) L. J. Masoa, 
jr. 

*Ens. R. A. Schnebly 

*Ens. S. E. Chapin 

*Ens. C. F. Pirro 

*Lt. W. Q. Punnell 

*Lt. (jg) C. E. Wendt 

*Lt. (jg) B. F. Gran- 
elli 

Ens. W. B. Hall 


U. S. Marine Corps Reserve 


ist Lt. C. W. Steben *2nd Lt. R. W. Hager 
*2nd Lt. P. N. Hom- 2nd Lt. J. J. Z2@imer 
rich 
WOUNDED 


U. S. Naval Reserve 


Lt. W. F. White 

Lt. (jig) F. G. Kings- 
ton 

Lt. (jg) A. B. Salt 

Lt. (jg) D. P. Over- 
holt 

Lt. J. A. Wagner, jr. 

Lt. Comdr, J. Reid 


Ens. R. R. Martin 
Lt. R. F. Morgan 
Ens. L. A. Gansmiller 
Ens. F. G. Kearney 
Ens. R. E. Recht 
Lt. J. H. Timberlake 
Lt. D. H. Tolin 


. 8. Marine Corps Reserve 


*Ist Lt. A. E. Fitch 


Maj. R. Tucker 


ist Lt. H. L. Wright ist Lt. J. L. Ware 
Ist Lt. D. N. Smith 2nd Lt. B. A. Schwirtz 
MISSING 
U. 8S. Navy 
Capt. E. M, Crouch Lt. Comdr. F. §&. 


Comdr, J. H. Janney 
Comdr. S. W. Lipski 
Comdr. L. L. Edge 


Comdr. P. W. Max- 
well 

Lt. Comdr. R. G. 
Crommelin 


Lt. Comdr. C. Sawers 
Lt. E. A. Trudeau 


Knight 
Lt. M. R. Pessolano 
Ens. H. C. Moynelo, 
jr. 
Lt. (jg) L. M. Am- 
burgey 
Ch. Mach. H. F. Fuchs 
Mach. R. L. Williams 








OFFICIAL ORDERS 


(Publication suspended for duration of War) 








ist Lt. A. W. Stephen- ist Lt. T. H. Nolen, 
son, jr. ~ jr. 

Ist Lt. H. J. Reid ist Lt. J. W. Hammel 

2nd Lt. L. E. Roberts, FO. A. L. Dudley 


jr. 2nd Lt. H. R. Weaver 
DEAD—EUROPEAN REGIONS 
2nd Lt. M. L. Brawer Ist Lt. G. J. Flannick 
2nd Lt. E. E. Reeves, 2nd Lt. W. C. Schultz 
ir. ist Lt. L. F. Kirkland, 
Ist Lt. L. Slates jr. 
Ist Lt. J. R. Herlett 1st Lt. G. 
Ist Lt. H. W. Ritter inger 
2nd Lt. T. E. Burkett 1st Lt. J. R. Herlett 
2nd Lt. L. A. Bauer FO! J. E. Skoba 
2nd Lt. R. H. Sehnell ist Lt. F. Harms, jr. 
Ist Lt. R. T. Brassell 1st Lt. J. V. O'Hara 
2nd Lt. W. H. Collette FO. H. E. Menzer 
FO. J. A. Scheele 2nd Lt. A. D. Reid 
FO. H. E. Mitchell Ist Lt. P. A. Toups 
WOUNDED—PACIFIC REGIONS 
ist Lt. H. J. Barnes 2nd Lt. E. J. Donnelly 
2nd Lt. E. Gavrich FO. R. C. Skeels 
2nd Lt. R. L. Sturm 2nd Lt. C. E. Butler 
ist Lt. J. H. Jenkin Capt. D. L. Shaw 


J. Schiles- 


Ist Lt. H. E. Noy 1st Lt. S. W. Pratt 
2nd G. A. D. Hyzer 2nd Lt. R. C. Lind- 
2nd Lt. L. E. Butcher strom 
Ist Lt. J. A. Blue Ist Lt. P. F. Dem- 
2nd Lt. M. Swindells, i . 

jr. ist Lt. J. Virden 
Ist Lt. H. 8S. Ehrlich FO. B. _ w ileox 
2nd Lt. R. H. Kenney ist Lt. J. W. Cashin 
2nd Lt. W. M. Boyd 


WOUNDED—EUROPEAN REGIONS 
ist Lt. D. L. Marriott 
MISSING—PACIFIC REGIONS 
ist Lt. M. B. Lesero- ist Lt. A. B. Cahall, 
art jr. 
ist Lt. R. G. Neal 2nd Lt. C. H. Kerns 
2nd Lt, D. A. Nicol Ist Lt. F. H. Mavri 


M. L. Milligan, WAC L. A. Caretn, OD. 

8. C. Peterson, AC F. R. Merritt, AC 
T. T. Dabney, AC B. M. Sanson, jr., AC 
H. Barsantee, AC W. H. Cavedo, AC 


Captain te Major 
Y. D. Pulliam, AC G. M. Herring, AC 
. A. Ingerski, AGD W. F. Russell, OD 
. Nickolas May, CE J. C. O'Connor, AC 
W. G. Beck, jr., AC W. J. Whitehead, CE 
J. H. Skeen, jr., Inf. J. C. Riddell, CE 
E. J. Ryan, JAGD F. D. Terry, AC 
L. Priddy, jr., OD W. J. Slasor, MC 
J. BE. Barton, CAC W. E. Todd, AC 
L. Terry, Sig C R. M. Houston, AUS 
R. H. Wilson, MC G. D. Watson, Inf. 
D. W. McFlashan, AC R. T. Gray, AUS 
M. B. Ferderber, MC D. F. Todd, AUS 
F. E. Dungan, AC L. J. Findley, ANC 
Cc. D. Fentress, OD R. D. French, QMC 
F. G. McConnell, MC A. B. Johnson, OD 
A. Singer, Inf. J. LeR. Drake, CMP 


Pus 


G. T. Ragsdale, AC Cc. EB. Collison, ANC 
K. M. F. Wilke, QMC_ O. B. Quin, III, AC 
J. A. Jamison, AGD H, L. Mollenkopf, OD 
S. G. Denean, Cav. W. L. Eckhardt, DC 
E. R. Perry, Inf. B. Page, jr., CAC 

B. C. Barnes, MC K. W. Young, AUS 

S. A. Travers, Inf. Cc. A. Rowqn, CMP 
H. Blair, AC B. B. Flakeney , AC 


_ 
os 


Watts, sr., AUS Cc. BE. McDonald, QMC 
F. Witt, OD G. J. Hutcheson, jr., 
H. White, Inf. QMC 

Wattons, jr., AC B. Westerfield, AC 
DewW. Justin, Inf. R. V. Estes, CMP 

O. Patterson, Inf. F. O. Musarra, DC 


L. Handley, FD R. C. Tucker, CE 

G. Park, AC B. B. Blakeney, AC 
P. Lisack, AC E. B. Quarles, MC 
Cc. Winfrey, AC R. E. Stevens, AC 


E. Hamilton, MC H. F. Logcher, Sne 
*. Goodman, AC S. L. Klepper, AC 


U. 8. Naval Reserve 
Lt. R. BE. Boggs Ens. G. E. McCarthy 
Lt. R. H. Hurst Lt. (jg) D. H. Dunn 


ist Lt. N. Poulos 
Ist Lt. P. 
lein, jr. 


Cc. Zaeng- 


Cc 

. J. Berney, OD 

F. Badher, MC 

C. Esposito, MC 


Ist Lt. R. 8S. Lane 
Maj. Bob Anthony 
1st Lt. N. M. Jones 


POSS RSSQOs > 2p 


W. Paul, AC 


W. E. Booth, AGD 


Lt. J. P. Hayward 
Lt. (jg) C. A. Teige 
Ens. D. F. Connelly 
Lt. (jg) P. L. Canda- 
lino 

Lt. (jg) T. Brett 
Lt. (jg) W. C. Callon 
Lt. (jg) F. P. Car- 
ringtoa 

Lt. (jg) D. A. Abel 
Lt. (jg) L. C. Smith, 


jr. 
Lt. (jg) R. M. John- 
ston 
Lt. C. P. Canham, jr. 
Lt. R. B. Eason 
Lt. W. Westervelt 
Ens. W. L. Wood 
Lt. Comdr. R. M. 
Newcomb 
Lt. J. N. Christie 
Lt. (jg) R. E. Slater 
Lt. (jg) L. F. Whal- 
lon, jr. 
It. (jg) D. P. Con- 
nolly 
Lt. (ig) R. H. Hep- 
3" 
Lt. W. Holmes 
Ens. _ 7. Morton 
Lt. G. E. Miller 
Ens. W. H. Carney 


Lt. A. G. Symonds, 
jr. 

Lt. (jg) H. R. Pat- 
terson 

Lt. J. I. Ore, jr. 

Ens. W. C. Maguire, 
jr. 

Lt. R. C. Tabler 

Ens. G. P. Scanlan 

Ens. R. G. Shepherd 

Ens, E, H. Caywood 

Ens. R. E. Christ 

Lt. (jg) G. Trussell 

Lt. R. B. Hale 

Ens. T. D. Brophy, 
jr. 

Lt. (jg) R. A. Rose, II 

Lt. (jg) J. 8S. Weeks 

Ens. M. D. Springer 

Lt. (jg) L. T. Bass, 


r. 
Lt. (jg) J. L. 


Bisto- 
deau 
Ens. F. B. Kern 
Lt. (jg) D. L. Driscoll 
Ens. D. R. Berardi- 
nelli 


Ens. T. G. Schaefer 
Ens. G. W. Lewton 
Lt. J. T. Dye 

ins. Robt. Haughton 
Ens. D. A. Jump 


U. 8S. Marine Corps 


Capt. E. LeR. Parke 


U. 8. Marine Corps Reserve 


ist Lt. E. H. Stauffer 


* Previously reported missing. 


t Previously reported 


prisoner. 


Army Casualties 
_ Following are the officers included in 
lists of dead, wounded, missing and lib- 
erated prisoners issued this week by the 


War Department. 


In all cases the next of kin have pre- 
viously been notified and have been kept 
informed directly by the War Depart- 
ment of any change in status. 

DEAD—PACIFIC REGIONS 


Ist Lt. W. 
nely 

2nd Lt. F. C. Rogers 

Ist Lt. R. H. Sherk 

2nd Lt. H. W. Hicks 


E. Kan- 


Maj. R. W. Fairman 
Capt. J. N. Burrud 
FO. R. E. Maxson 
2nd Lt. F. A. Kovach 
2nd Lt. G. L. Pugh 
2nd Lt. 4 King, jr. 
2nd Lt. O. E. Fouts 
2nd Lt. w. M. Boyd 
Ist Lt. H. B. Fleming 
Capt. E. J. O'Neill 
Capt. L. J. Garland, 


jr. 

2nd Lt. D. W. Harold 

Ist Lt. R. P. Soneco 

2nd Lt. W. J. Mulli- 
gan, jr. 

2nd Lt. M. Lanphier 

FO. L. H. Bennett 


Ist Lt. A. L. St. Onge 
ist Lt. J. D. Gilbert 
Capt. M. H. Lévitch 
ist Lt. M. E. Dixon 
2nd Lt. D. J. Meinken 
Capt. A. H. Price 
Capt. E. K. Neff 
2nd Lt. A. Raneman 
2nd Lt. G. H. Vincent 
lst Lt. G. J. Scott 
ist Lt. J. J. Rodman 
Ist Lt. W. R. Freder- 
ick 
2nd Lt. P. F. Kringel, 
jr 


ist Lt. H. E. Tyree 
ist Lt. C. L. Burman 
2nd Lt. H. Lorenz 
ist Lt. G. R. Jacobs 
2nd Lt. H. L. Zils 
Ist Lt. J. P. Malin 
2nd Lt. J. M. Hendrix, 
ir. 





ist Lt. M. E. MeDilda 
ist Lt. C. F. Harlan 


2nd Lt. G. A. J. Doll 
2nd Lt. C. M. Holden 


Capt. V. A. Gaudiani 1st Lt. D. 8. Medcalf 
2nd Lt. J. W. Lurix 2nd Lt. E. V. Correll, 
Capt. C. E. Meierhoft jr. 
1st Lt. T. O. Marshall ist Lt. H. W. Norton, 
Capt. J. L. Shumate jr. 
FO. A. D. Lister ist Lt. E. B. Mills, jr. 


2nd Lt. E. D. Paluzzi 
2nd Lt. C. S. Ensey 
2nd Lt. G. F. Keller 
FO. R. E. Odell 2nd Lt. 8S. H. Levine 
Capt. R. W. Rideout 2nd. Lt. P. I. Ewalt 
ist Lt. D. E. Kennedy 2nd Lt. R. J. Studer 
2nd Lt. H. J. Koke 2nd Lt. W. E. Bean 
Capt. J. C Davis 2nd Lt. V. Lancaster, 
2d Lt. N. M. Simonich jr. 
2nd Lt. R. L. Johnson 2nd Lt. R. D. Darnall 
2nd Lt. D. R. Holmes 2nd Lt. R. J. Miller 
ist Lt. J. H. Morgan ist Lt. G. C. Rettberg 
Ist Lt. E. P. Brady, Capt. W. J. Gay 

jr. 2nd Lt. W. R. Ross 
ist Lt. I. B. Baker 2nd Lt. M. L. Mea- 
2nd Lt. 8S. B. Coley cham 
2nd Lt. R. N. Heintz 2nd Lt. E. J. Boros 
2nd Lt. G. A. Huck 2nd Lt. T. H. Fox 


LIBERATED PRI ee ee 


FO. R. L. Rodgers 
2nd Lt. J. D. Winn 
2nd Lt. H. L. Gurley 


Lt. Col. J. R. Pugh Maj. Gen. E. P. King, 

Maj. Gen. W. F. Sharp jr. 

Maj. B. R. Brown ist Lt. R. L. Hite 

lst Lt. M. MacKenzie Maj. Gen. G. F. Moore 

Maj. Gen. A. M. Jones Ist Lt. G. Barr 

Brig. Gen. Wm. F. 1st Lt. J/K. Kintz 
Brougher Maj. Thos. Dooley 





Army Promotions 


The following temporary promotions in 
the Army of the United States have been 
announced by the War Department: 

Lt. Col. to Col. 

M. H. Sterne, GSC F. D. Butler, AC 
G. B. Brophy, AC M. K. Goetz, AC 
H. H. Henrie, AC Cc. B. Dall, AC 
Vv. T. Cannon, AC J. H. Potter, AC 
Q. Adams, OD I. B. Wyatt, JAGD 
H. W. Jones, AC A. E. Hewitt, AC 
M. F. Reed, AC G. I. Dawson, MC 
R. G. Curtin, OD N. J. Anton, OD 
J. E. Kennedy, FD Z. R. Bliss, FA 
F. O. Rudesiiit, AC 

Maj. to Lt. Colonel 
Cc. H. Corey, OD H. H. Girard, AC 
W. K. Boltz, QMC E. A. Post, AC 
H. B. Brennan, JAGD J. V. Borden, AC 


P. W. Holmes, FA R. Stebbins, jr., AC 

T. W. Sess, OD J. F. Goetz, AC 

R. C. Woods, QMC G. A. Steuffer, AC 

R. H. Noyes, SC R. P. Wollenberg, AC 

A. J. Hudson, QMC F. L. Harrison, Inf. 

W. P. Gatley, OD P. L. Gore, FA 

L. M. Leathers, Cav. FE. McNulty, AC 

R. E. Clause, Inf. R. S. Jones, IGD 

J. H. Midleu, JAGD  L. Sacks, JAGD 

R. L. Thompson, W. C. Warren, AUS 
JAGD R. G. Polhamus, AC 

G. W. Young, AC J. T. Kelter, CAC 

J. Perry, jr., Inf. R. M. Wagner, CE 

B. G. Burr, AC S. R. Dell, jr., Inf. 

H. H. McCampbell, jr., J. A. Avary, jr., AC 
JAGD A. W. Love, AUS 

Cc. Runge, AC R. W. Armour, GSC 

P. W. Reeves, Inf. J. V. Downs, Sig C 

G. E. Erb, AC R. B. Roshon, CWS 





Air Conditioning Industry 
(Continued from First Page) 
5 per cent of all office buildings are air- 
conditioned, less than 25 per cent of all 
railroad passenger cars, and only 15 per 
cent of the country’s hotels are air-condi- 
tioned partially or wholly. Thus, when we 
look at the prospects for an expanding 
market in commercial air-conditioning, 
we realize that there is immense scope 
for expansion in this one field alone. 

There is much to be done in the field 
of supplying the residential market with 
air-conditioning equipment. Some day air- 
conditioning in the home may be realized 
for a cost not greater than $400 or $500 
in addition to the modern heating system 
for an average home. 

One of the most interesting of the new 
markets in prospect for this industry is 
in the frozen food field. The newly-devel- 
oped farm freezer will be one of our im- 
portant postwar products. We also antic- 
ipate a demand for larger farm freezers, 
and for smaller home units. 

This many-faceted side of our industry 
will also open up a market for commer- 
cial qaick-freezing equipment. Food pro- 
ducers who have, in the past, lost money 
on spoiled food because of seasonal mar- 
ket gluts will find commercial freezing 
units a life-saver (and a money-saver) 
for preserving their excess supplies. 

Another field of importance will be the 
air-conditioning of multi-room buildings. 
One of the most important recent develop- 





ments in the air-conditioning field is the | 


system of air-conditioning for multi-room 
structures such as office buildings, hotels 
and apartment buildings. Still new, the 
system utilizes high velocity-conditioned 


air which is led through small conduits | 


where the occupant can 
‘ing*to his 
CW SYS- 


to each room, 
cool or warm the room accé 
individual preference. Since t 
tem conserves space by elimi ing the 
large ducts formerly used, it shou 1 make 
air-conditioning possible for many more 
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large buildings than now enjoy its bene- 
fits. 





Although predictions are always sub- 
ject to change, we feel confident in fore- 
seeing vastly expanded markets for the 
products of our industry, and many un- 
folding opportunities in the field of air- 
conditioning. 


USNA Football 

Annapolis, Md.—Comdr. Oscar B. Hag- 
berg, USN, head coach of football at the 
Naval Academy, has sliced his varsity 
squad in half, as the second week of prac- 
tice was brought to a close. Fifty-nine 
players now remain from the original 
group of candidates. 

The varsity squad as now constituted 
is as follows: 





No. Name Weight 
10 Bartos, Joseph S., Jr... .......eeceeee 190 
12 Pettit, James W. .........-. TTT TT TTT 168 
14 Minisi, Anthony 8S. .......ceeseeees - 185 
15 Barron, William W. ......... se0nteee 
ST Molly, Bebers J. .ccoccccccsccccesece 190 
19 Flynn, William H., jr. ..........+-+- 184 
21 Weleh, Johm T. ..ccccccccccccccccces 177 
SB Gambth, CG. BERS co ccccevcoccesoccecese 173 
BB MeK le, Jay G. ....ccccccccccccccccces 165 
253 McMurray, Paul EK. ....ccccccces-ces 189 
26 Hoernschemeyer, R. J, .......+-s000+ 190 
30 Jenkine, Robert TB. .ccccccccecccce .. 196 
31 Abromitis, William J. ...........++. -- 190 
SB Beth, Bewert G. .ccccocccesscesoesecse 180 
36 Sundheim, George M. ........+-.e+++ 203 
40 Ambrogi, Richard T. ...........++- oo ae 
41 Earley, J. Frederick ....,...-++++«+ 170 
43 Ellsworth, Ralph I. .........-++eeee 176 
44 Walmsley, George L. .........0+05- 158 
45 Smith,- Robert N. ..cccccccccccccce . 183 
GF Beott, ChyGe Us cccccceccccccvecoccces 180 
49 Eisenman, Edward J. ..........+- soce Ee 
50 Whittle, Henry D., jr. ......eeeeenee 190 
51 McClure, Willlam Hy, ........+--0++. 175 
52 Skord, Charles R. ......... seeesen cco OS 
53 Smith, BE. Newbold .........-+-seeee0s 204 
54 Jesse, William L, .....--seseeseeeees 185 
56 Weir, William D. .......scceeeeeeeee 190 
57 Scott, Richard U. ......... eccecccese 188 
60 Carrington, James H, .........-+++++ 205 
61 Deramee, Edmond Lk. ...... seecenece 198 
62 Shiekman, Phillip M. .......--+.+++++ 175 
63 Currence, Jack H. ........ 900000en0 215 
Ob Geunia, Jee C. .cccccccces seeeeane - 192 
65 Hunt, Robert G., jr. ........ seoveces "Ee 
66 Turner, Stansfield ......... eoccceses 185 
67 Grabowski, Frederick ........ eeocece 195 
68 Lauer, Frederick W., jr... ....++++++ 185 
69 Brown, Bryan B., jr. ...-.-+seeeeees 190 
70 Carpenter, Harold L. ......-.eeeeee 204 
71 Lawrence, Randlett T. ........--- io e 
72 Emerson, Scott .......-ssseesceeeeees 210 
73 Shimshak, Richard B. «.......++++++- 202 
74 Kanakanul, Wm. A., jr. .......--++-- 198 
7 Tagiiente, Joseph P. .......+++- esones Ge 
76 Kiser, Charles A. ...... sasaki sonent 192 
77 Coppedge, John O. ........ eoeveceoce 215 
78 deGanahl, James A. ......-++eeeeeees 210 
79 Strahley, Charles G. ........++0-0+ . 20 
80 Carnahan, Ralph H. ......ee-+eeee+s 185 
81 Muelder, Wallace R. .......-+e0-e0e 180 
82 Ingram, Gordon L. ......-+++. oceeeee 175 
83 Markel, Arthur Ly ......+-eceeeeeees 185 
R84 Wallace, Don C., jr. ....ccceceeeeecees 180 
5 Russell, Roy K. ......cccccesseeecees 19% 
86 Lenihan, Jeremiah EB. .......++++++++ 195 
87 Branlett, Leon C., jr. .....-ceeeeeees 1% 
88 Duden, H. Richard, jr. ......+.++++- 208 
89 Hill, Robert W. ........-+eceeeeeeeee 198 


U. S. Naval Academy footbail sched- 
ule follows: 


Date Opponent Place 

Sept. 20—Villanova ......--+++++++- ‘ Annapolis 
Oct. G—Dake .....ccccccccccccccess Durham 
Oct. 138—Penn State ........s.ceee- Annapolis 
Oct. 20—Georgia Tech .......++++. Baltimore 
Oct. 27—Pennsylvania ......... Philadelphia 
Nov. 3—Notre Dame .......+++++++ Cleveland 
Nov. 10—Michigan .......+-e+e+e00. Baltimore 
Nov. 17—WisconsSin ......cccceeseed Annapolis 
Dec, 1—APMY ...-sccccccescece Philadelphia 
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SERVICE NEWS AND GOSSIP 











> FOREIGN AFFAIRS. The official State Papers of the Japanese Government, 
which will be available on General of the Army MacArthur’s direction, are expected to 
throw a flood of light on the controversial questions raised in the Reports of the Army 
and Navy inquiries into the Pearl Harbor disaster. They will disclose whether the 
note of 26 November, 1941, sent by the then Secretary of State Hull, “touched the but- 
ton-that started the war,” as alleged by the Army Board, and provide exact knowledge 
of the date when the concentration of ships including carriers, was begun for the pro- 
jected attack upon our Hawaiian base on 7 December, 1941. 

The official reports of Ambassador Grew, quoted by the Board, show that the trend 
of the relations of the two countries during 1940 and 1941 was steadily downward, that 
on 9 October of the latter year, he advised that the frozen-credit policy of the United 
States was driving Japan into national bankruptcy and she would be forced to act, a 
prediction emphasized by the appointment of General Tojo, of the Kwantung gang, as 
Premier on 16 October and by his warnings on 3 November that war was not only pos- 
sible but probable and that Japan was preparing for hostilities with dangerous and 
dramatic suddenness. It was on the day of this latter warning that Special Ambassa- 
dor Kurusu left by plane for Washington, and his knowledge of Tojo’s plans apparently 
was withheld even from Admiral Nomura, then Ambassador to the United States, as 
revealed by the latter in confidential conversation with friends. In any event, on 17 
November, Mr. Grew reiterated that we could expect a sudden Japanese naval or mili- 
tary attack in regions not then involved. Meanwhile, as Nomura, with obvious trepi- 
dation, revealed to the ARMY AND Navy JourNAL, there occurred in Tokyo a meeting of 
Tojo with the business representatives of Japan. This meeting he feared would sup- 
port the military in their design for war, to which he was violently opposed, for, as he 
said, it would mean ruin for Japan and the weakening of the United States. 

It was in the full light of Japanese temper and apprehended purpose that Secre- 
tary Hull prepared his note of 26 November. That ten point document did not threaten 
war or anything other than the loss of American confidence and respect, but was merely 
a restatement of our basic policy in the Far East. The Japanese chose to interpret the 
note as an ultimatum because, as it is fully expected their State Papers will show, they 
were fixed in their determination so to cripple the United States Navy by a surprise at- 
tack that we would be unable to prevent them from solidifying their control of the 
“East-Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere,” and because of our pacifism and unwillingness to 
war and paramount interest in the European struggle, dispose us to abandon the Far 
East, and make peace. 

From the moment he assumed the office of Secretary of State, Mr. Hull was 
fully aware of Japan’s ambitious design to gain the over-lordship of all of Fast Asia. 
At that time, as he said to the ARMy AND Navy JourNAr, he must speak with discre- 
tion to the Tokyo Government because we were not strong enough to compel it to 
abandon its policy of aggression. When our Armed Forces should attain sufficient 
strength, then he proposed to state emphatically the position of the United States, 
which position was in accord with the age-long policy of our Government, particularly 
with respect to the Hay principles of the integrity of China and the Open Door in that 
country. Throughout the years before Japan precipitated the war with us, the Secre- 
tary acted with the utmost care to preserve peace and yet persuade the Far Eastern 
Government to forego its dream of expansion, and as his representations met with new 
measures of aggression, he began the application of economic sanctions which he hoped 
would be effective. Throughout this period, he advised the War and Navy Depart- 
ment, and, of course, the President, of developments as they occurred. It was his view 
that Diplomacy was the spearhead of our Defense, and in execution of it he arranged 
for weekly conferences with the Secretaries of War and Navy at which the Army’s 
Chief of Staff and the Navy’s Chief of Operations, were in frequent attendance. 
When assailing the Army Board for criticising Mr, Hull’s policy toward Japan, a 
criticism held to be outside its province and unjustified by the facts, Secretary of 
State Byrnes said that he proposes in the future to arrange for complete coordina- 
tion of all the intelligence agencies of the government. It was in accordance with 
his recognition of the value of coordination of the three National Defense De- 
partments that Mr. Hull repeatedly warned the military of the seriousness of 
our relations with Japan, that he deliberately withheld from his note of 26 
November any suggestion of war, and indeed had in mind some kind of a modus 
vivendi, that on 7 November, informing the Cabinet of the extremely critical situation, 
he referred to the imminent possibility that Japan might at any time start a new 
military movement of conquest by force, and that on 26 November he served notice 
that the matter of dealing with Japan was in the hands of the Army and Navy. 

Thus our own record shows a persistent effort, first by argument and then by 
sanctions, to arrest the ambitious designs of Japan, and it shows further coordination 
of the State Department with the heads of the War and Navy Departments as the 
danger of war approached. The documents which will be obtained from the Japanese 
Foreign Office unquestionably will establish the former. To the officers of the Army 
and Navy, especially, it is clear that Japan could not have struck Pearl Harbor on 
7 December without exact knowledge of our Fleet weakened by withdrawals to the 
Atlantic, without information as to its location and distribution obtained in part from 
its spies and submarines in Hawaiian waters—one was sunk an hour before the at- 
tack and others were reported to have been within Pearl Harbor noting the exact 
berthing of our ships—and without thorough preparation in the way of the fueling of 
ships, provision of oil and gasoline for planes, concentration at the selected base for 
the operation, ete. All these things took time. Certainly they could not have been ac- 
complished within the eleven day period between 26 November and 7 December. From 
the Japanese papers we will get the facts, and they probably will show that from the 
time Tojo directed the attack until it was delivered, weeks were occupied in planning 
and preparation. That our Intelligence failed in supplementing the forebodings of 
Ambassador Grew is evidenced by the statements in the reports of both the Army and 
Navy boards, the latter declaring it to be an established fact that no information of 
any sort was at any time, either forwarded or received from any source which would 
indicate that carriers or other ships were on their way to Hawaii during November 
or December 1941. Yet, this failure of intelligence is accreditable not to absence of 
efficiency on the part of responsible officers, but rather to the lack of pre-war funds, 
the policy under which as Congress alone can declare war, no activity could be en- 
gaged in which might provoke Japan, and other measures taken by the Tokyo gov- 
ernment to prevent the leakage of its plans or secrets. 

While American interest is concentrated for the time being in the Pear] Harbor 
revelations, events are occurring in the Pacific and Far East which have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the future of those vast areas. In his V-J address, Marshal Stalin 





stated that Japan’s defeat means that southern Sakahalin and the Kurile Islands will 
pass to the Soviet Union, and from now on will not serve as a means for isolating the 
Soviet Union from the Pacific and as a base for Japanese attacks on Siberia. This 
blunt declaration, which carries out the expectation of Potsdam, contains no sug- 
gestion of intention to await an Allied conference which would dispose of the Japa- 
nese possessions in the Pacific or to pass the seized territory to the Trusteeship created 
by the San Francisco Charter. What the Soviet Dictator did was to serve notice that 
the conquests of Sakhalin and the Kuriles meant reannexation. As Secretary Byrnes 
stated this week, it accords with a secret agreement reached at Yalta and confirmed at 
Potsdam. Doubtless as other secret understandings are revealed it will be found 
that the status of China, the restoration of Hong Kong to the British, the disposi- 
tion to be made of Indo-China and the allotments to be made of the African colonies 
of Italy were there also agreed upon. tn view of Stalin’s peremptory 
announcement, which both Washington and London are accepting, it would 
seem that without further ado the United «States should declare that the 
islands we have occupied at a great cost in blood and treasure, are to be held 
permanently by us. There was a time when there was in contemplation the idea of 
transferring these islands, including those of the Japanese mandates, to the interna- 
tional trustee organization, but that plan was subsequently discarded. In view of the 
Stalin claim, it is suggested that the United States without further delay proclaim 
that the stepping stones across the Pacific particularly to the Philippines and in the 
neighborhood of Japan shall remain exclusively under the American Flag. Great 
Britain and especially Australia, are disposed to recognize the validity of our claim, 
and it is believed Russia will do so in view of her attitude with respect to the Kuriles. 

The British delegation headed by Lord Halifax, will discuss next week in Wash- 
ington British post-war financial needs. The discussion will involve proposals for 
the abandonment of the British Empire preference system and modification at least 
of the British Sterling area policy, both in order to promote trade, and a long-time 
credit arrangement for the benefit of the United Kingdom, which London is urging 
shall not bear interest. Secretary of State Byrnes is in London to attend the meeting 
of Foreign ‘Ministers negotiating settlement of European questions. He and Former 
Secretary Stettinius will discuss plans for the first meeting of the Assembly of the 
United Nations. Mr. Stettinius is suggesting that the atomic bomb be the property 
of this organization. 

The Office of War information has been closed and its Foreign propaganda activi- 
ties have been transferred to the State Department. It is doubtful that Congress will 
permit such activities in time of peace. 

Made public this week was the agreement of the Powers relating to the oust- 
ing from Tangier of Spain. This agreement calls for the removal of Spanish au 
thority from the international zone and the substitution of allied authority, with 
America participating in the new international administration. 


> UNDER SECRETARY PATTERSON. If the rank and file of the Army had 
anything to say about it, Under Secretary of War Patterson would be named by 
the President to the existing vacancy on the Supreme Court. Before the Court will 
come many matters requiring exactly the kind of knowledge and experience Mr. 
Patterson has had. Prior to his acceptance of the invitation of President Roose- 
velt to serve in the important office of Assistant Secretary, he was a Judge of the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, and won that appointment because of his distinction 
as a jurist and a lawyer. As Assistant Secretary and subsequently as Under Sec- 
retary he was responsible for all matters relating to procurement. It was his duty 
as the civilian official of the War Department to see that the Army had ample sup- 
plies in accordance with military requirements, to attend to the details of an in- 
finite number of contracts calling for the expenditure of billions of dollars, to sup- 
plement private enterprise by the construction of plants, to avoid or settle labor 
disputes, to arrange for the demobilization of the Army’s industrial set-up, ete., etc. 
In addition, it was necessary for him on numerous occasions to act as Secretary 
of War, and in that capacity to make political as well as military decisions. In all 
his activities he moved with a rare harmony, which brought him the devoted loy- 
alty not only of his superior, Mr. Stimson, but of General of the Army Marshall, 
yeneral Somervell, and other department officers, and the representatives of pri- 
vate business. He gained the respect and confidence of the Press by the way in which 
he cooperated with it. Modest and unassuming, he has figured little in the pul- 
licity which has gained general acclaim for the war leaders. Sound in his views, 
progressive yet conservative in his attitude on political and judicial questions, 
possessing a personality that would make for unity in the Supreme Court, the 
Army holds he has peculiarly the qualifications for service as an Associate Justice. 
Moreover, as a Republican, he fits in with the custom of giving the GOP represen- 
tation on the Tribunal which under the Constitution is one of the coordinate branclies 
of the Government. 


> NAVY SHIPS. USS Richmond: The light cruiser USS Richmond, veteran of 
the storm-lashed North Pacific, and eight escorting destroyers are credited with mak- 
ing the first penetration of the Okhotsk Sea by Naval surface units during this war. 
The invasion of waters which were in Japan's own “back-yard” and under the ex- 
clusive control of Japanese warships and land-based aircraft was accomplished last 
4 March. No publicity was given to the operation at the time because it turned out 
to be one in which no guns were fired at the enemy. The Richmond, skippered by Capt 
W. A. 8S. Macklin, USN, and her accompanying destroyers on the Okhotsk sweep 21s0 
had participated in earlier bombardments. 

USS McCall: Unscathed in 36 Pacific Campaigns from the Pearl Harbor attack 
to the surrender of Japan, the USS McCall (DD-400), a 1,500-ton destroyer, has com- 
piled a battle log equaled by few United States ships. She has traveled a distance 
equivalent to 18 trips around the world on war missions, ranging the Pacific from 
Guadalcanal to Adak, from Kiska to Iwo Jima. Her battle history is studded wit! 
such names as Palau and Kwajalein, Ponape and the Marshalls, Saipan and Lingayen. 
Forty-seven decorations for bravery and professional] skill have been awarded officers 
and enlisted men of her crew, yet in three and a half years of almost constant action 
not a man was wounded. Lt. Comdr. John Blake Carrol, is commander of the McCal!. 

USS Alaska: The USS Alaska, first of three super 30,000 ton cruisers to join the 
fleet, first contacted the enemy 18 March 1945, after assisting in carrier strikes in 
February, 1945 on Tokyo. The Alaska was one of several heavy units protecting car- 
riers during Task Force 58 strikes against the Kyushus, prelude to the Okinawa op 
erations. Strikes on the morning of 18 March were already dealing heavy blows to 
—— shipping and planes. Capt. Kenneth H. Noble, USN, commanded 

1e vessel. 


USS Hutchins: Damaged, but suffering no personnel casualties as the result of 
the explosion of a depth charge dropped by a fast Japanese boat, the USS Hutchins, @ 
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three-year-old destroyer whose war missions have carried her from the Aleutians to 
Okinawa, came back to the Fleet in time for Japan’s surrender. Frames, shell plating 
and longitudinals buckled by the explosion were restored by workers in the Puget 
Sound Navy Yard, Bremefton, Wash., and new equipment designed to make the de- 
stroyer a more deadiy fighting unit was added. The Hutchins was originally com- 
manded by Comdr. Edwin W. Herron, USN. He was relieved after nearly two years by 
Comdr. C. B. Laning, USN. | 

USS Portland: The heavy cruiser USS Portland, hard hitting veteran of 20 major 
Pacific engagements since the Battle of the Coral Sea, has added luster to her out- 
standing war record by operating continuously for more than 20 weeks in Philippine 
combat areas—without time out for repairs to the ship, or recreation for the crew. 
During this five months’ campaign from 12 Ocf. 1944, to 1 March 1945, the Portland 
participated effectively in the Leyte landings, Battle of Surigao Strait, carrier strikes 
on Luzon airfields and Visayan shipping, Leyte Gulf patrol, Mindoro landing, Lingayen 
Gulf invasion and the assault on Corregidor in Manila Bay. The vessel is commanded 
by Capt. Thomas G. W. Settle, USN, who stated that the Portland operated con- 
tinuously in advanced areas with active enemy air, surface and sub-surface opposition, 
without availability or material upkeep or repair, personnel relaxation, adequate 
replenishment of store and provisions, or receipt of mail. The Portland, nevertheless, 
maintained her battle fitness. 

USS Wright: The 18,000 ton aircraft carrier Wright, second naval vessel named 
after the airplane inventor, slid down the ways of the New York Shipbuilding Com- 
pany on 1 Sept: Mrs. Harod 8S. Miller, Dayton, Ohio, niece of the late Wilbur Wright, 
christened the mighty ship. The vessel is a sister ship of the USS Saipan, first of the 
class launched 8 July, at the same yard. 

USS Chukawan: Miss Meredith McCrea, daughter of Rear Adm. John L. McCrea, 
central division director of naval operations, christened the USS Chukawaa, 16,000 
twin-serew tanker, at launching ceremonies at the Bethlehem-Sparrows Point Ship- 
yard 29 Aug. at Baltimore. The tanker, built for the Navy, was named for an Alaskan 
river. Guests at the launching inclued Admiral and Mrs. McCrea, Captain and Mrs. 
George Campbell and Lt. Milton Shubert. 

USS Rochester: The heavy cruiser Rochester was launched on 28 August, at the 
Bethlehem Steel Company’s shipyard at Quincy, Mass. The first vessel to slide down 
the ways since the Japanese surrender, the cruiser was sponsored by Mrs. C. M. 
Herbert Eisenhart, wife of the President of the Bausch & Lomb Company. The new 
cruiser is a sister ship of the Albany and Oregon City, which were launched at the 
same yard in June. The vessel is the second American war ship to carry the name 
Rochester. The first was an armored cruiser originally named the New York and 
launched at Philadelphia in 1891. That vessel was decomissioned in 1938. 

USS Reno: The light cruiser USS Reno is now undergoing repairs at the Navy 
Yard, Charleston, S. C., for damage sustained from a torpedo hit last November while 
operating with Task Force 38 in the Philippine Sea. In six months of almost con- 
tinuous steaming in enemy waters, the Reno had engaged the Japs on many occasions 
including the great sea-air battle off Formosa early in October and the Battle for 
Leyte Gulf, which followed. The Reno was also one of the ships which stood by to 
render protection and aid to the stricken carrier, USS Princeton, sunk during this 
engagement. During the time of her operations the Reno was commanded by Captain 
Ralph C. Alexander, USN. Lt. Guy W. Clemens, USN, was engineering officer. 


> SURRENDER CEREMONY. What a galaxy of Starred Leaders assembled 
aboard the Missouri or at Yokohama to participate in the surrender of Japan! They 
numbered for the most part the Commanders who so brilliantly led their forces from 
Pearl Harbor to Tokyo, but represented also were the victorious Armies which swept 
the Germans and Italians out of Africa, drove Italy from the war and, with our 
Allies, effected the conquest of Germany and her Satellite States. The main figures 
in the Missouri ceremonies were naturally, General of the Army Douglas MacdAr- 
thur, who, as Supreme Allied Commander, signed the surrender terms for all the 
Allies, and Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, was appropriately selected to sign for 
the United States. Represented amongst the Allied witnesses were the valiant 
forces compelled to surrender at Japan, the Armies which had moved from Australia 
with a succession of successful operations, to the recapture of the Philippines, the 
Fleets which performed such yeoman service in destroying the Japanese Navy, the 
Air Components of the Services, and the Strategic Air Forces which won command 
of the air and wrought such hellish destruction, culminating in the devastation 
caused by the atomic bomb, and, finally but by no means least, the Marine Corps, 
which enhanced its traditions from Guadalcanal, and Tarawa to Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa. The following were among the high Commanders who watched the Japa- 
hese envoys sign the hard terms imposed by General MacArthur; Brig. Gen. Lewis 
Beebe; his aides, Col. John Pugh of Washington and Lt. Col. Thomas Dooley and 
his orderly-chauffeur, Sergt. Herbert Carroll. Gen. Percival was accompanied by 
his orderly. 

Among United States naval officers present were Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
who signed for his country; his chief of staff, Vice Admiral Forrest C. Sherman; 
Admiral William P. Halsey; Vice Admiral John A. Towers, commander of naval air 
in the Pacific; Vice Admiral Theodore C. Wilkinson, who directed many amphib- 
ious landings under both Admiral Halsey and Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid, com- 
mander of the 7th Fleet; Rear Admiral Oscar C. Badger, commander of the task 
force which landed occupation troops, and Comdr. Maher, recently liberated officer 
of the cruiser Houston, lost early in 1942. 

Lt. Gen. Robert E. Geiger, commander of Marine forces in the Pacific, repre- 
Sented the Marine Corps as Admiral Nimitz’s guest. 

Among United States Army oflicers present were Gens. Joseph W. Stilwell, 
Carl A. Spaatz and George C. Kennedy; Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger, commander 
of the United States 8th Army; Maj. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, General Spaatz’s chief 
of staff; Gen. George C. Kenney, commander Far East Air Forces; Lt. Gen. James 
H. Doolittle, commander Eighth Air Forces; Lt. Gen. Nathan F. Twining, com- 
mander Twentieth Air Force; Rear Adm. Oscar C. Barger, commander Yokosuka 
occupation forces; Lt. Gen. Ennis C. Whitehead, commander Fifth Air Force; Maj. 
Gen. Joseph M. Swing, commander Eleventh Airborne Division; Brig. Gen. William 
Clement, commander reactivated Marine Fourth Regiment. 

Among other distinguished Americans in Yokohama on this day of capitulation 
were Gen. Walter Krueger, a right arm of Gen. MacArthur, who commands the 
famous 6th Army; Lt. Gen. Robert C. Richardson, commander of the Army Forces 
of the Mid-Pacific, whose vast area was the scene of manifold activities that con- 
tributed heavily to victory, and Gen. Courtney H. Hodges, commanding the Ist 
Army, which gathered laurels in the operations against Germany. 
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> ARMY SERVICE FORCES. Col. George L. Simpson, Inf. is being relieved 
from Office, Chief of Staff, Army Emergency Relief, Washington, D. C. and assigned 
to Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, Washington, D. C. 

Lt. Col. William Little, SC, is being relieved from MSCPD, Bradley Beach, 
N. J., and assigned to Office, Director of Materiel, Headquarters, ASF, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Signal Corps—Maj. Gen. Harry ©. Ingles, Chief Signal Officer, recently ad- 
dressed the 47th graduating class of the Signal Corps Officer Candidate School at 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. A West Point graduate himself, General Ingles declared that 
OCS officers—all of whom have been enlisted men—have an invaluable background 
for understanding the relationship of officers and enlisted men of the Army. He 
pointed out that there was no “officer caste” in the United States, and advised the 
newly commissioned second lieutenants to maintain their confidence in the knowledge 
and ability of the men in their command, 

Col. Donald H. Nelson, a veteran.of North African and Italian campaigns, has 
been appointed assistant to the commanding officer of the Eastern Signal Corps Unit 
Training Center at Fort Monmouth, N. J. He will assist Col. Harry E. Storms, UTC 
commanding officer, in all command functions, with particular emphasis on rede- 
ployment training of Signal Corps units. 

Col. Maurice P. Chadwick has been named Director of the Coles Signal Labora- 
tory at Reqd Bank, N. J., succeeding Lt. Col. William F. Atwell, who has been as- 
signed overseas. Colonel Chadwick’s prior assignment was as Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Division, Signal Corps Engineering Laboratories at Bradley Beach, N. J. 

A national OPA citation has been awarded to Camp Crowder, Mo., for its ef- 
fective tire and gasoline conservation program and the efficiency of its group riding 
system. Brig. Gen. Charles M. Milliken accepted the citation on behalf of the military 
and civilian personnel of the post. 

Chemical Warfare Service—At all times during the war, American forces around 
the world were fully prepared for large-scale enemy gas attacks. Equipped with the 
latest type gas masks, new protective ointments and other devices developed and 
supplied by Chemical Warfare Service, each soldier was well trained to defend him- 
self against toxic agents. Decontamination companies of the Chemical Warfare 
Service were ready with vehicular and portable equipment to clear the way through 
contaminated areas. Chemical staff officers assigned to every division and unit gas 
officers with every battalion were on the spot to give instant advice for the protection 
of troop units. 

More than a quarter, of a century of research, four year# of mass production, and 
consistent training prepared the Army’s Chemical Warfare Service for the possibility 
of gas warfare. Since the Germans launched the first gas attack in 1915, some of the 
country’s top chemists, technicians and military men have worked on the problem 
of protecting whole armies against toxic attack. During the peacetime years, mili- 
tary scientists at Edgewood Arsenal, Md., and at the CWS Laboratory at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, developed gas defense equipment which since Pearl 
Harbor has been constantly modified and improved. The anti-gas devices issued to 
our Army in the recent conflict made the American soldier the world’s best protected 
fighting man. 

Corps of Chaplains—Chaplain Luther D. Miller, Chief of Chaplains, USA, de- 
livered the invocation on the National Broadcasting Company Command Performance 
Hour on Sunday evening, 2 Sept., at nine o’clock, 

Chaplain Harry C. Fraser, Officer in Charge, Technical Information Division, 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains, preached the sermon at the Hamline Methodist 
Church, Washington, D. C., on Sunday morning, 2 Sept. 

Chaplain Henry P. Simpson, Technical Information Division, Office of the Chief 
of.Chaplains, preached the sermon morning and evening at the Carmel Baptist Church, 
Carmel, N. Y. 

Chaplain Walter B. Zimmerman, Officer in Charge, Army Ground Forces Liaison 
Division, Office of the Chief of Chaplains, preached at the V-J Day Service at the 
Wilson Boulevard Christian Church, Arlington, Va., on 2 Sept. 

Chaplain William M. Frost, Army Ground Forces Liaison Division, preached at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Hyattsville, Md., on Sunday, 2 Sept., at the V-J Day 
observance. 

Transportation Corps—Col. Harry J. Farner, Deputy Port Commander of the 
Charleston, (S. C.) Port of Embarkation, has succeeded Brig. Gen. James T. Duke as 
Port Commander. A veteran Infantry officer, Colonel Farner has been Number 2 in 
command of the Transportation Corps port since 30 June 1942, under General Duke. 
The general, who left Charleston 30 Aug., will leave from San Francisco 10 Sept. for 
a new assignment in the Pacific. Colonel Farner has served at Charleston as execu- 
tive officer and later as deputy port commander. Working with General Duke, he 
was originator of many of the processes and plans which built and developed the port 
into one of the Corps’ leading installations in the Nation. 

Development of a virtually new supply route to Alaska and the North Pacific, 
cutting squarely across Western Canada, can now be made known. Springing up 
right after Pearl Harbor, it hinged on a halibut and salmon center and port of the 
Canadian Northwest, on the British Columbia coast 40 miles below the southern tip 
of Alaska. That Port is Prince Rupert, British Columbia. Conceived in the early 
days of the war immediately following Pearl Harbor, the Prince Rupert port was 
chosen as an alternative route to the threatened shores of Alaska. It was in March 
and April, 1942, when the Japanese were overrunning Attu and Kiska, and stabbing at 
Dutch Harbor. United States shipping facilities of the Pacific had been crippled, and 
were threatened with still greater losses. To shorten the water routes, the Prince 
Rupert Subport of Embarkation was decided upon. It was about 1,500 miles from 
Seattle, Washington, to Anchorage, Alaska—five hundred from Seattle to Prince 
Rupert. A port at Prince Rupert would eliminate about one third of the distance to 
Anchorage, and thus ships would be able to haul 50 per cent more. Men and material 
were brought by rail to Prince Rupert, a stone’s throw from Alaska. Then by ship 
through the Inland Passage to Skagway, Valdez, Seward, Anchorage and the Aleu- 
tians. Implements of war for the invasion of Kiska and Attu passed through Prince 
Rupert. 

Provost Marshal General—On 6 May, Maj. Gen. Archer L. Lerch, The Provost 
Marshal General, visited the Prisoner of War Camp at Mossburg, Germany, shortly 
after its liberation. There he met, and was impressed by a young officer, Capt. John 
F. Slack, who had been a prisoner of war of the Germans for 26 months. 

“How would you like to work for me when you get back to the States?” General 
Lerch asked Captain Slack, after an acquaintance of only five minutes. 


“I'd like to,” said the Captain. , 
Last week General Lerch awarded the Bronze Star Medal to his new staff officer, 
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Captain Slack, now returned to the United States and assigned to duty in the Prisoner 
of War Operations Division, PMGO, where his job concerns the working of enemy 
prisoners of war held in this country. The citation reads: “Captain John F. Slack, 
while held prisoner by Germany, at great personal risk, performed duties which 
resulted in valuable information reaching the War Department. His services were 
also of vital importance to his fellow prisoners of war.” 

Quartermaster Corps—The Army has reduced its 1945 annual clothing procure- 
ment program by an estimated $265,000,000, and for most of the 175 leading clothing 
items terminated the Army will be entirely out of the market by 1 Oct. 1945. Cutbacks 
in the clothing program immediately following the surrender of the Japs amounted to 
about 31 per cent of the $845,000,000 worth of clothing for the Army, including the 
Women’s Army Corps, on the 1945 procurement program. Future clothing procure- 
ments of the Army will be based upon requisitions for items necessary to meet the 
needs of the peacetime Army in the United States and at overseas stations. 

Col. Humphrey 8S. Evans, a veteran of 28 years in the Regular Army with over- 
seas service in both World Wars, has reported to the Jeffersonville (Ind.) Quarter- 
master Depot and has beef designated Director of Production, it was announced by 
Brig. Gen. Guy I. Rowe, Commanding General of the installation. 

Capt. William A. Scott has been designated Chief of the Central Subsistence 
Section, Buying & Production Branch, of the Procurement Division, at the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, according to an announcement by Brig. Gen. J.“E. Barzynski, 
Commanding General. 

Medical Department—The work of the Army Medical Department is far from 
over, Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, Surgeon General of the Army, said in the course of 
a talk at the recent dedication of Madigan General Hospital at Ft. Lewis, Wash. 
The patient population of Army hospitals reached an all time high with 312,000 listed 
on the 14th of August, General Kirk stated. 

“When it is considered that the average period of hospitalization of our battle 
casualties is about five and a half months after they arrive in a United States hospital, 
it can readily be seen that the work of the Army Medical Department does not stop 
with the cessation of hostilities,” General Kirk said. 

Maj. Gen. 8S. Roy Burston, Director General of Medical Services of the Australian 
Military Forces, accompanied General Kirk as far as San Francisco, where he de- 
parted for Australia. General Kirk continued a tour of hospitals in the Ninth Service 
Command with Col. Luther Moore, Ninth Service Command Surgeon. 

Maj. Margaret Janeway, MC, AUS, Assistant to the Consultant for the Women’s 
Health and Welfare Unit of The Surgeon Gener‘al’s Office, and the first woman 
medical officer to go overseas, was retired from the Army 25 Aug. 1945. As a result 
of many requests and demands from her former patients, Major Janeway asked to 
be retired in order to resume her private practice in New York City. 

Representative Jack Z. Anderson (R. Calif.) has withdrawn charges of neglect 
of the war-blinded patients at Dibble General Hospital, Menlo Park, Calif., following 
a personal inspection of the large Army hospital. Congressman Anderson, who first 
voiced complaints against Dibble last June, not only retracted his charges but per- 
sonally apologized to Col. Paul H. Streit, commanding officer of Dibble, and sub- 
stituted the warmest praise for previous complaints in a recent press conference held 
at the hospital. 

A special medical survey of all U. S. Army prisoners of war released in Japan 
and China will be made at ports of debarkation immediately upon arrival of the in- 
ternees, Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, Surgeon General, announced. “The results of 
these examinations will determine whether the released prisoners need further medical 
care,” General Kirk said. “Those who need additional attention will be transferred 
rapidly to Army hospitals where treatment will be started at once.” Brig. Gen. Hugh 
J. Morgan, Chief Consultant in Medicine to The Surgeon General, has been named 
president of a board that will put into effect plans for taking care of these returning 
internees, 

Ordnance Department—The first classes in Seventh Army’s Ordnance Technical 
School got under way on 3 Sept. in Heidenheim, Germany, with an initial enrollment 
of approximately 125 students. The school, which is to be located in a factory formerly 
given over to the manufacture of 88 millimeter guns for the Wehrmacht, offers a 
course of study embracing nine subjects. Each course has been set up on a four-week 
basis, and students will attend classes for eight hours a day for five and one half 
days each week. 

These five courses will be offered initially: Carburetion, ignition, machine shop, 
watch repair, and gas and electric welding. Four other courses will be inaugurated 
1 October, diesel engines, gasoline engines, general automotive mechanics and body 
and fender repair. When all nine courses are under way it is expected that enrollment 
will stand at approximately 250 students. 


> ARMY AIR FORCES. In a message to General Carl A. Spaatz, commanding 
general of Strategic Air Forces, Pacific, 1 Sept., Secretary of War Stimson expressed 
gratitude to all the men who made possible the successful B-29 missions which de- 
stroyed the principal industrial capacity of 59 Japanese cities. He said: 

“The skill and accuracy of the crews flying these big bombers contributed heavily 
to the collapse of Japan’s will to continue resistance. The bold announcements to 
cities of their impending destruction were a forecast to Japan’s leaders of the utter 
desolation which these powerful planes would impose if surrender were not forth- 
coming.” 

A Tinian-based B-29 shattered the flight record from Honolulu to Washington, 
D. C., 1 Sept., completing the non-stop flight in 17 hours and 21 minutes. A veteran of 
42 combat missions and 21 trips over the Hump, the B-29 was stripped of its armor 
plating, special equipment and armament to increase its speed. The average speed 
was 285 miles per hour and the flight was made at 20,000 feet altitude. The crew 
members were: Lt. Col. Charles J. Miller, commander ; Maj. Otto W. Buenting, pilot; 
Capt. Ernest Keller, jr., navigator; Capt. Theodore W. Griggs, navigator; 1st Lt. 
Edward A. Vihstadt, flight engineer; S. Sgt. Vernon D. Hobbs, radio operator; Sgt. 
William Lee, crew chief. 

Maj. Gen. Westside T. Larson has been named commanding general of the Eighth 
Fighter Command, which is now redeploying former units of the Eighth Air Force 
which have been based‘in Britain. He succeeds Maj. Gen. William E. Kepner. 

An interdepartmental committee has been named by President Truman to draft 
bills dealing with contracts for future aircraft production and development. 

Twelfth Air Foree—The Twelfth Air Force, first AAF unit to enter combat in 
‘North Africa and Italy, was dissolved as of 15 Aug., it has been announced by Brig. 
Gen. Charles T. Myers, new theater air commander, General Myers’ appointment as 
commander of the AAF in the Mediterranean Theater was announced the preceding 





day. Rapid redeployment operations have reduced the Twelfth to less than 4,000 men 
who have been transferred to the AAF Service Command or to AAF Mediterranean 
Theater Headquarters to await disposition. 

Army Airways Communications System—When the advance echelon of the 68th 
Army Airways Communications Group landed on Atsugi 28 Aug. their jeep-mounted 
control tower, the first American vehicle to land on Japan, was on the runway and 
ready to handle traffic before the last plane in the flight of 11 had landed. The 
story of how a high-powered radio station was designed and built into 24 C-47s 
within 42 hours in order to guide the air fleets carrying occupation forces to Japan 
was disclosed recently by Col. Reeder G. Nichols, who commands the 68th Army 
Airways Communications Group. The planes landed on schedule. Contact was estab- 
lished with Okinawa in less than the 45 minutes allowed for the operation. Planes 
enroute to Japan were contacted and given full information about field conditions. 

Air Technical Service Command—The ATSC, responsible for the engineering, 
procurement, supply and maintenance of all AAF planes and equipment throughout 
the world, celebrated its first anniversary 1 Sept. 

“The Air Technical Service Command,” said Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Knerr, ATSC 
commanding general, “had one of the greatest responsibilities in the war, for with 
out its work there would not have been an Army Air Forces as we know it today.” 

Returning to Wright Field after an absence of nine years, Brig. Gen. Tom C. 
Rives has been assigned as chief of the Radio and Radar Subdivision, Engineering 
Division, ATSC. He replaces Col. Hobart R. Yeager, now on the way to a station 
in the Pacific. 

Brig. Gen. Laurence C. Craigie has been named chief of the Engineering Divi- 
sion. He succeeds Brig. Gen. Franklin O. Carroll, who has been assigned overseas. 


> ARMY GROUND FORCES. Lt. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, GSC, prominent for 
his leadership in two theaters of World War II, is announced as Chief of Staff, Army 
Ground Forces, vice Maj. Gen. James G. Christiansen, who served successively as 
Deputy Chief of Staff and Chief of Staff for AGF since June of 1942. 

A graduate of the United States Military Academy at West Point in the spring 
of 1917, Gen. Collins did not reach France until six months after the end of the World 
War. During the interim years he served in the Philippines and at Hawaii. 

Not long after the Jap attack on Pearl Harbor, he was given command of the 
25th Infantry Division and sailed with it to the South Pacific. He led his men against 
the defenders of Guadalcanal and the Solomon Islands. Later he moved up to Munda 
and again his forces delivered a crushing blow to the enemy. 

Gen. Collins move to ETO to become commander of the VII Corps, which landed 
north of Le Grandvey on D-Day; he became known as the conqueror of Cherbourg 
and the first American general to score a major strategic victory on the continent. 
He had the singular honor of presenting Monsieur Paul Reynaud, Mayor of Cher- 
bourg, a tricolor victory fiag composed of parachutes which carried American para- 
troopers into Normandy. 

General Jacob L. Devers, Commanding General of Army Ground Forces, presented 
the Distinguished Service Medal to Maj. Gen. Louis E. Hibbs, former Commanding 
General of the 63rd Infantry Division recently in ceremonies conducted at The Pen- 
tagon. Gen. Hibbs recently returned from the European Theater, and following a 
leave of absence, assumed his new duties as Commandant of the Field Artillery 
School, an AGF installation at Ft. Sill, Okla. 

Officers newly assigned to this headquarters for permanent duty include Col 
Paul A. Reichle, FA, Ground Requirements Section ; Maj. Charles T. Drummond, FA, 
Ground Special Information Section; Maj. Alfred O. Ludwig, MC, Ground Medical 
Section; Maj. Waldemar A. Solf, FA, Ground G-3 Section; CWO Joseph A. A. Anctil, 
AUS, Ground G-4 Section; and WOJG Leondras L. Jones, AUS, Ground Special In- 
formation Section. 

Field Artillery School—Maj. Gen. Hibbs, who assumed command of the Field 
Artillery School at Fort Sill, Okla., 30 Aug.; Maj. Gen. Ralph McT. Pennell, whom 
Gen. Hibbs succeeded and Brig. Gen. Jesmond D. Balmer, Commandant from July, 
1942, to January, 1944, were honored at a review of School Troops and Field Artillery 
School detachments on the new post parade grounds. 

Gen. Balmer is on leave at his Lawton, Okla. home and is visiting old friends 
at the school upon his return from Germany, where he was a military government 
officer with headquarters at Freidburg, near Frankfurt. 

Maj. Gen. Ira T. Wyche, who as Commanding General of the 79th Infantry (Cross 
of Lorraine) Division led the first American troops into Cherbourg and later the 
first across the Seine River after the German line was broken in Normandy last sum- 
mer, was a visitor at Fort Sill as a guest of Col. Sterling A. Wood, Assistant Director 
of the Department of Conibined Arms of the Field Artillery School, and Mrs. Wood. 
Mrs. Wyche accompanied the general. 

Col. Robert Grant Mangum, who had been range officer of the Field Artillery 
School, Fort Sill, since 1 July 1940, has been assigned to Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Detachment, School Troops, Field Artillery School, as executive officer, suc 
eeeding Lt. Col. Max G. Morgan who has departed on an overseas assignment. 
Replacing Col. Mangum as range officer at the school is Maj. Clarke M. Shaw, former- 
ly assistant range officer. 

Armored Center—Lt. Col. William H. C. Fuller has been appointed Chief of the 
Training and Inspection Division, Organization, Doctrine and Training Section. 

Lt. Arthur O. Maharey, jr., has been appointed Assistant Staff Judge Advocate. 

Armored Replacement Training Center—The Legion of Merit has been awarded 
to M.Sgt. Harry Coulton of Headquarters Company, in recognition of outstanding 
service as Senior Instructor in tank gunnery at the ARTC. 

Armored School — The following officers have been assigned recently to the 
Armored School: Lt. Col. Alvin L. Monte and 2nd Lt. Joseph N. Bittner, Tactics De 
partment; Lt. Col. George J. Heims, Gunnery Department; Capt. Eli M. Lonchar, 
Wheeled Vehicle Department; Capt. Tommie Y. Yeargin, School Troops; ist 
Robert H. Cross and ist Lt. Norman R. Taylor, Tank Department. 

Cavalry School—The following officers, having reported from the Field Artillery 
Replacement Training Center, Ft. Sill, Okla. have been assigned to School Troops: 
1st Lt. Mead W. Stone; 1st Lt. Robert M. Young; 2nd Lt. William H. Bohn; 2nd Lt 
Walter J. Bruchman; and 2nd Lt. Edward W. Carroll. 

WOJG Max W. Kenney, has been newly assigned to the Department of Motors. 

Maj. Samuel A. Marshall, jr., has been relieved from the Department of Tactics, 
Staff and Faculty, and assigned to the Publications and Review Department. 

ist Lt. Glen J. Kerr has been assigned to the Department of Weapons. 

Maj. Robert J. Barth, has been newly assigned to the Department of Tactics, 
Staff and Faculty. 

The following officers have been placed on temporary duty at Fort Sill, Okla. 
and Camp Hood, Tex.: Col. Charles J. Hoy, Capt. Frank M. Hamby, Capt. George 
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has been assigned to S-4. 
Auto Driving Licenses medical, pre-dental 
While 13 states have not included pro- | training will start returning 
visions in their motor vehicle laws in- | duty. 


suring returned or discharged service per- 
sonnel immediate use of driving licenses 
which expired while the holders were in 
service, it has been learned that several 
of these states now have made partial 
protective provisions not included in their 
eurrent laws. 

The 138 states named in the 4 Aug. issue 
of the ARMY AND NAvVy JOURNAL are: 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Carolina and Wisconsin. 

The ARMY AND NAvy JOURNAL has been 
informed that while no legislation has 
been passed in Colorado pertaining to 
licenses of those in service, the privilege 
of renewal through the mail without the 
customary examination has been granted. 

Kansas also has made no prevision for 
extension of the expiration date, but 
military personnel may renew at present 
or at time of discharge without penalty. 

In Nebraska, while no pertinent legis- 
lation has been passed military personnel 
holding expired licenses may currently 
operate a motor vehicle within the state 
without renewal. 

It is to be hoped that all states not 
having provided for the resumption of 
driving privileges by returning service 


men will remedy the situation either 
through immediate legislation or pro- 


visional regulations. 





Missing Navy Captains Return 
Three high-ranking Naval officers who 
have been in custody of the Japanese 
since the early days of the war, arrived 
31 Aug. in China from Manchuria alive 
and well, according to word received from 
the U. S. Naval Attache in Chunking. 
They are Capt. George J. MeMillin, 
USN ; Capt. Robert G. Davis, (MC) USN; 
Capt. William H. Wilterdink, (SC) USN 


Navy V-12 Students 
Beginning 1 Nov., approximately 8,500 
students in the Navy V-12 Program pur- 
suing medical, dental, theological, pre- 
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_ The Searchlight 











(Nay Address: The Searchlight, 

U. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.) 
W J © have been receiving quite a few 
requests for addresses of wives, 
and so far we have been able to 


answer most of them with the aid of our 
files. When we do not have an address we 
place the name of the wife in our wanted 
list. If the address of anyone 
on our list, please send it in. In that way 
we will be able to answer requests prompt 
lv and increase and complete our files. 
If you request an address, please send in 
one cent for every address desired. 


We would appreciate the addresses of 


you know 


wire communications, the Army was forced to fight a “radio war” against Japai 
not copper, carried the vital. messages that coordinated, directed and determined 


‘sends” and Orecoivei® on any one of 120 crystol 


channels . . . can ‘be carried-on-foot or mounted in a vehicle. 
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the following: 


Bartlett, Mrs. Wilson R., wife Lt. Comds.; 
Boone, Mrs. Walter F., wife Comdr, 21; Bun- 
ner, Mrs. James J., wife Comdr. (SC); Cook, 
Mrs. A. B., wife Comdr. 15; Griswold, Mra 
W. A., wife Comdr, '21; Harenburger, Mrb. 
C¢. H., wife Lt.; Hays, Mrs. James F., wife 
Comdr. (MC); Henry, Mrs. George R., widow 
Lt. Comdr.; Kenny, Mra. BE. T., wife Lt, 
USNR; Keyes, Mrs. Charles B., wife Comdr. 
‘32; Manlove, Mrs. William, wife Capt.; Mal 
lory, Mrs. Francis, wife Comdr, ’24; Morrison, 
Mrs. George D., wife Capt. '20; Quinn, Mre: 
Lawrence A., widow Lt. Col. USMC; Sterling, 
Mrs. Yates, II, wife Rear Adm.; Stocker, Mra 
Louis J wife Comdr. °26; ‘Troxell, Mrs 
Charles E., wife Ens.; Wilson, Mrs. John M., 


wife "34. 
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Development of Atomic Bomb 

(Following is a continuation, from last 
week's issue of the ARMY AND Navy Jour- 
NAL Of the text the report on the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for military pur- 
poses. The report was prepared by H. D. 
Smyth, chairman of the Department of 
Physics of Princeton University, at the 
request of Maj. Gen. L. R. Groves, USA, 
who had charge of the atomic bomb 
project.) 

The National Academy Committee Report 

4.48, The appointment of a National Acad- 
emy committee was mentioned in Chapter 
Ill. The committee’s first report in May 
1940 mentioned (a) radio-active poisons, (b) 
atomic pewer, and (c) atomic bombs, but the 
emphasis was on power. The second report 
stressed the importance of the new results 
on plutonium, but was not specific about the 
military uses to which the fission process 
might be put. Both these reports urged that 
the project be pushed more vigorously. 

4.49. The third report (6 November, 1941) 
was specifically concerned with the “possi- 
bilities of an explosive fission reaction with 
U-235." Although neither of the first two 
National Academy reports indicated that 
aranium would be likely to be of decisive 
importance in the present war, this possibility 
was emphasized in the third report. We can 
do no better than quote portions of this re- 
port: 

Since our last report, the progress toward 
separation of the isotopes of uranium has 
been such as to make urgent a consideration 
of (1) the probability of success in the at- 
tempt to produce a fission bomb, (2) the de- 
etructive effect to be expected from such a 
bomb, (3) the anticipated time before its 
development, and (4) a preliminary estimate 
of the costs involved, 

1. Conditions for a fission bomb. 

A fission bomb of superiatively destructive 
power will result from bringing quickly to- 
gether a sufficient mass of element U-235. This 
seems to be as sure as any untried prediction 
based upon theory and experiment can be. 

Our calculations indicate further that the 
required masses can be brought together 
quickly enough for the reaction to become ef- 
ficient. 

2. Destructive effect of fission bombs. 

@. Mass of the bomb. 

The mass of U-235 required to produce ex- 
plosive fission under appropriate conditions 
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can hardly bé lésé than 2 kg nor greate? than 
100 kg. These wide limits reflect chiefly the 
experimental uncertainty in the capture cross 
section of U-235 fer fast newtrons. ... 

b. Energy released by explosive fission. 

Calculations for the case of masses prop- 
erly located at the initial instant indicate 
that between 1 and 5 per cent of the fission 
energy of the uranium should be released at a 
fission explosion. This means from 2 to 10 x 
10° kilocalories per kg of uranium 235. The 
available explosive energy per kg of uranium 
is thus equivalent to about 300 tons of TNT. 

3. Time required for development and pro- 
duction of the necessary U-235. 

a. Amount of uranium needed. 

Since the destructiveness of present bombs 
is already an important factor in warfare, it 
is evident that, if the destructiveness of the 
bombs is thus increased 10,000-fold, they 
should become of decisive importance. 

The amount of uranium required will, 
nevertheless, be large. If the estimate is cor- 
rect that 500,000 tons of TNT bombs would 
be required to devastate Germany’s military 
and industrial objectives, from 1 to 10 tons of 
U-235 will be required to do the same job. 

b. Separation of U-235. 

The separation of the isotopes of uranium 
can be done in the necessary amounts. Sev- 
eral methods are under development, at least 
two of which seem definitely adequate, and 
are approaching the stage of practical test. 
These are the methods of the centrifuge and 
of diffusion through porous barriers. Other 
methods are being investigated or need study 
which may ultimately prove superior, but are 
now farther from the engineering stage. 

c. Time required for production of fission 
bombs. 

An estimate of time required for develop- 
ment, engineering and production of fission 
bombs can be made only very roughly at this 
time. 

If ail possible effort is spent on the pro- 
gram, one might however expect fission 
bombs to be available in significant quantity 
within three or four years. 


4. Rough estimate 'of costs. 

(The figures given in the Academy report 
under this heading were recognized as only 
rough estimates since the scientific and en- 
gineering data to make them more precise 
were not available. They showed only that 
the undertaking would be enormously expen- 
sive but still in line with other war expen- 
ditures.) 

4.50. The report then goes on to consider 
immediate requirements and desirable reor- 
ganization. 

2 — — 
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Summary 

4.51. At the end of Chapter I Wé SiiiinaFiged 
the knowledge of nuclear fission ads of Jute 
1940, and in Chapter II we stated the ouf- 
standing problems as of the same date. In 
the light of these statements we wish to re- 
view the eighteen months’ progress that has 
just been recounted. The tangible progress 
was not great. No chain reaction had been 
achieved; no appreciable amount of U-235 had 
been separated from U-238; only minute 
amounts of Pu-239 had been produced; the 
production of large quantities of uranium 
metal, heavy water, beryllium, and pure 
graphite was still largely in the discussion 
stage. But there had been progress. Con- 
stants were better known; calculations had 
been checked and extended; guesses as to the 
existence and nuclear properties of Pu-239 
had been verified. Some study had been made 
of engineering problems, process effectiveness, 
costs, and time schedules. Most important of 
all, the critical size of the bomb had been 
shown to be almost certainly within practical 
limits. Altogether the likelihood that the 
problems might be solved seemed greater in 
every case than it had in 1940. Perhaps more 
important than the actual change was the 
psychological change. Possibly Wigner, 
Szilard, and Fermi were no more thoroughly 
convinced that atomic bombs were possible 
than they had been in 1940, but many other 
people had become familiar with the idea and 
its possible consequences, 

Apparently, the British and the Germans, 
both griffly at war, thought the problent 
worth undertaking. Furthermore, the whole 
national psychology had changed. Although 
the attack at Pearl Harbor was yet to come, 
the impending threat of war was much more 
keenly felt than before, and expenditures of 
effort and money that would have seemed 
enormous in 1940 were considered obviously 
necessary precautions in December 1941. 
Thus it was not surprising that Bush and his 
associates felt it was time to push the 
uranium project vigorously. For this pur- 
pose, there was created an entirely new ad- 
ministrative organization which will be 
described in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER V 
* ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY 1942-1945 

5.1. In Chapter HMI the administrative his- 
tory of the uranium work up to December 
1941 was reviewed. Chapter IV reported the 
progress of the scientific work up to the same 
date. The present chapter describes the ad- 
ministrative reorganization that took place in 
December 1941 and various changes that oc- 
curred after that time. 

Reorganization of NDRC Uranium Section— 
Transfer to OSRD 

5.2. Two major decisions were required 
in the further planning of the uranjum or 
atomic-bomb program. These decisions were 
made by Vannevar Bush, Director of the Of- 
fice of Scientific Research and Development 
(which included NDRC), after conference with 
various scientists and administrators con- 
cerned. (See Chapter III.) The decisions 
were: first, that the possihjlity of obtaining 
atomic bombs for use in the present war 
was great enough to justify an “all-out” ef- 
fort for their development; second, that the 
existing organiaztion, the NDRC Uranium 
Section (known as the S-1 Section, and con- 
sisting of L. J. Briggs, Chairman; G. B. 
Pegram, Vice-Chairman; H. T. Wensel, Tech- 
nical Aide; S. K. Allison, J. W. Beams, G. 
Breit, E. U. Condon, R. Gunn, H. D. Smyth 
and H. C. Urey) was not properly organized 
for such an effort. 

5.3. At a meeting of the National Defense 
Research Committee on 28 Nov. 1941, Dr. 
Bush explained why he felt that it was de- 
sirable to set up the uranium program out- 
side NDRC. The members of NDRC agreed 


a , , 

to a tranSter. Accordingly, the NDRC as 3 
organization hed no further connection wit) 
the uranium prégram, which was adminis. 
tered for some time thereafter by the OSRp 
directly through an OSKD 8-1 Section, and 
later through an OSRD §S-1 Executive Com 
mittee. 

5.4. At a meeting of the S-1 Section of 
OSRD on 6 Dec. 1941, J. B. Conant, speaking 
for Bush, announced the proposed “all-out” 
effort and the reorganization of the group 
The S-1 Section itself had not been formally 
consulted on the proposed reorganization, but 
there is no doubt that most of its members 
were strongly in favor of the new propos 
als. The membership of the reorganized S-1 
Section was as follows: 

J. B. Conant, Representative of V. Bush 

L. J. Briggs, Chairman 

G. B. Pegram, Vice-Chairman 

A. H. Compton, Program Chief 

E. O. Lawrence, Program Chief 

H. C. Urey, Program Chief 

E. V. Murphree, Chairman of the 
rately organized Planning Board. 

H. T. Wense], Technical Aide. 

8S. K. Allison 

J. W. Beams 

iG. Breit 

E. U. Condon 

H,. D. Smyth 

Formation of the Planning Board 

5.5. At the time the S-1 Section was re- 
organized, Bush also set up a Planning Board 
to be responsible for the technical and engi- 
neering aspects of the work, for procurement 
of materials and for construction of pilot 
plants and full-size production plants. This 
Planning Board consisted of E. V. Murphree 
(Chairman); W. K. Lewis, L. W. Chubb, 6G. 
O. Curme, jr., and P. C. Keith. 


Functiens of the Planning Board and OSRD 
S-1 Section 

5.6. It was arranged that contracts for the 
scientific parts of the work would be recom- 
mended to Bush not by the full S-1 Section 
but by Briggs and Conant after conferences 
with the program chiefs involved and that 
recommendations on engineering contracts 
would be made to Bush by the Planning 
Board. (The contracts which had been made 
on behalf of the old Uranium Section had 
been administered through the NDRC.) Con- 
tracts for the development of diffusion and 
centrifuge separation processes were to be 
recommended by the Planning Board, which 
would be responsible for the heavy-water 
production program also. Bush stated that 
the Planning Board “will be responsible for 
seeing to it that we have plans on which 
to proceed with the next step as expedi- 
tiously as possible.” 

5.7. The scientific aspects of the work were 
separated from the procurement and engi- 
neering phases. The Program Chiefs—lIl. C. 
Urey, E. O. Lawrence, and A. H. Compton 
were to have charge of the scientific aspects. 
Initially it was proposed that Urey should 
have charge of the separation of isotopes 
by the diffusion and the centrifuge methods 
and of the research work on the production 
of heavy water. Lawrence was to have charge 
of the initial production of small samples 
of fissionable elements, of quantity produc 
tion by electromagnetic separation methods, 
and of certain experimental work relating to 
the properties of the plutonium nucleus 
Compton was to have charge of fundamental 
physical studies of the chain reaction and the 
measurement of nuclear properties with ¢s- 
pecial reference to the explosive chain reac- 
tion, As an afterthought, he was authorized 
to explore also the possibility that plutonium 
might be produced in useful amounts by the 
controlled chain-reaction method. It was un 
derstood, however, that this division of re- 
sponsibility was io be more precisely 4: fined 
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Official Documents in Pearl Harbor Inquiries 





Naval Court of Inquiry 











FINDING OF FACTS 


Pearl Harbor is situated on the Isiand of 
Oahu, near the city of Honolulu, the capital 
of the Territory of Hawaii, distant 2100 miles 
from San Francisco. It is the only permanent 
outlying United States Naval Base in the 
Kastern Pacific. It possesses great strategic 
importance as a point from which naval op- 
erations in defense of the Western United 
States can be conducted, and offensive op- 
erations against an enemy to the Westward 
launched and supported. The United States 
possesses no base on the West Coast of the 
United States that meets these requirements 
to an equivalent extent. 

IT. 

Prior to 1940 certain subdivisions of the Pa- 
cific Fleet and, beginning in May, 1940, the 
entire Fleet operated in the Hawaiian area 
with Pearl Harbor as a base. In May, 11, 
three battleships, one aircraft carrier, four 
ernisers, and nine destroyers were detached 
from the Pacific Fleet and transferred to the 
Atlantic. 

For the purpose of conducting exercises and 
maneuvers at sea designed to increase effi- 
ciency and readiness for war, the remaining 
major vessels of the Pacific Fleet were organ- 
ized in three main Task Forces. The operat- 
ing schedule was so arranged that there was 
always at least one of these Task Forces, and 
usually two, at sea. Frequently, during Fleet 
maneuvers, the entire available Fleet was at 
sea. 

The vessels and the Fleet planes thus ro- 
tated their scheduled periods in port, periods 
essential to the mobility of the Fleet for pur- 
poses impossible of achievement at sea. At 
no time during 1941 were all the vessels of 
the Fleet in Pearl Harbor. 

The operating schedule in effect on 7 Dee. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





1941, was issued in September, 1941. In ac- 
cordance with its provisions Task Force One, 
under the command of Vice Admiral W. 8. 
Pye, USN, and part of Task Force Two were 
in Pearl Harbor at the time of the attack. 
Task Force Three, under the command of 
Vice Admiral Wilson Brown, USN, was at sea, 
engaged chiefly in escorting the aircraft car- 
rier Lexington to Midway to which point 
planes were being ferried. Part of Task 
Force Two, under the command of Vice Ad- 
miral W. F. Halsey, jr., USN, and including 
the aircraft carrier Enterprise, was returning 
from ferrying planes to Wake. 

Task Force One included the preponderance 
of the battleship strength of the Fleet. The 
three battleships of Task Force Two had been 
left behind in Pearl Harbor because their 
slow speed did not permit them to accom- 
pany the Enterprise to Wake. It was purely 
a coincidence that all battleships of the Pa- 
cific Fleet, except one undergoing overhaul at 
the Puget Sound Navy Yard, were in Pearl 
Harbor on 7 December. 

IIL 

Beginning at 0755, Honolulu time, on 7 De- 
cember, 1941, an attack was delivered from 
the northward of Oahu by Japanese carrier 
aircraft against units of the United States Pa- 
cifie Fleet then moored and anchored inside 
the Pearl Harbor Naval Base, against Army 
and Navy aircraft, and against shore installa- 
tions on the Island of Oahu. An attack de- 
livered simultaneously by Japanese midget 
submarines was without effect. The details 
of these attacks and the extent of the loss of 
life and of the damage inflicted by Japanese 
aircraft have since been made matters of pub- 
lic record. 

Within the same 24 hours the Japanese also 
delivered attacks on the Philippines, Wake 
and Guam, as well as on Hong Kong and 
Malaya. The attack on Pearl Harbor cannot 
be disassociated from these. All were the 
reprehensible acts of a warrior nation, war- 
minded and geared to war through having 








been engaged in hostilities for the past four 
years, and long known to have aggressive 
designs for the dominance of the Far Hast. 
The United States was then at peace with all 
nations and for more than 20 years had not 
engaged in hostilities. 

In time of peace it is a difficult and com- 
plicated matter for the United States to pre- 
vent an attack by another nation because of 
the constitutional requirement that, prior to 
a declaration of war by the Congress, no blow 
may be struck until after a hostile attack 
has been delivered. This is a military consid- 
eration which gives to a dishonorable po- 
tential enemy the advantage of the initiative, 
deprives the United States of an opportunity 
to employ the offensive as a means of de- 
fense, and places great additional respon- 
sibility on the shoulders of commanders afloat 
in situations where instant action, or its ab- 
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entail momentous consequences. 


IV 

From 1 August, 1939, to 25 March, 1942, the 
Chief of Naval Operations, charged by law 
under the Secretary of the Navy with the 
operations of the Fleet and with the prepara- 
tion and readiness of plans for its use in war, 
was Admiral Harold R. Stark, USN. The 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet from 
1 February to 17 December, 1941, was Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel, USN. The Commanding 
General of the Hawaiian Department from 7 
February to 17 December, 1941, was Lt, Gen- 
eral Walter C. Short, USA. The Commandant 
of the 14th Naval District from 11 April, 1940, 
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Naval Court of Inquiry 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
until 1 April, 1942, was Rear Admiral Claude 
Cc. Bloch, USN. He was an immediate sub- 
ordinate of Admiral Kimmel and was charged 
by him with the task of assisting the Army 
in protecting Pearl Harbor. With respect to 
those duties connected with the defense of 
Pearl Harbor, Rear Admiral Bloch’s respon- 
sibility was solely to Admiral Kimmel. It is 
an established fact that this responsibility 
was discharged to the complete satisfaction 

of the latter. 





Vv 

Admiral Kimmel and Lt. General Short 
were personal friends. They met frequently, 
both socially and officially. Their relations 
were cordial and cooperative in every respect 
and, in general, this was true as regards their 
subordinates. They frequently conferred with 
each other on official matters of common in- 
terest, and invariably did so when messages 
were received by either which had any bear- 
ing on the development of the United States- 
Japanese situation, or on their several plans 
in preparing for war. Each was mindful of 
his own responsibility and of the responsibil- 
ities vested in the other. Each was informed 
of measures being undertaken by the other 
in the defense of the Base to A degree sufli- 
cient for all useful purposes. 


VI 

For some time preceding the attack on Pear! 
Harbor, the United States, engaged in the 
protection of shipping and the patrolling of 
sea lanes in the Atlantic, was passing through 
the preliminary stage of a transition from a 
state of national military unpreparedness to 
an ability to cope successfully with two re- 
sourceful and fully prepared enemies. The 
vigorous and convincing representations 
made by Admiral Stark before Congressional 
committees, beginning in January, 1940, 
showed clearly that the Navy was unprepared 
for war and greatly needed ships, planes, 
and men. These representations, linked with 
the fall of France, resulted in an Act of Con- 
gress in June, 1940, whereby appropriations 
were voted for practically doubling the size 
of our Navy. 

During all of 1941 and for some time there- 
after the problem confronting both'the Chief 
of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff, 
U. S. Army, was one of expansion and of dis- 
tributing, to the best advantage, the limited 
supply of ships, planes, guns and men and 
intensifying the training of personnel while 
production was being stepped up. 

Under date of 30 December, 1940, Rear Ad- 
miral Bloch, Commanding the 14th Naval Dis- 
trict and the Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, after 
conference with Admiral Richardson, the 
then Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, and 
Lt. General Herron, the then Commanding 
General, Hawaiian Department, initiated cor- 
respondence addressed to the Chief of Naval 
Operations in which he set forth the inability 
of the 14th Naval District to meet a hostile 
attack with the equipment and forces at hand. 
He pointed out that, as Naval Base De- 
fense Officer, he had no planes for distant 
reconnaissance. He gave as his opinion that 
neither in numbers nor types were the Army 
bombers satisfactory for the purpose intend- 
ed. He invited attention to the serious de- 
ficiency on the part of the Army with regard 
to both fighting planes and anti-aircraft guns. 
He noted also that an anti-aircraft warning 
system planned by the Army was scheduled 
for completion at an indefinite time in the 
future. 

This letter was forwarded to the Navy De- 
partment by Admiral Richardson, by en- 
dorsement. He concurred in the opinion that 
the Army aircraft and anti-aircraft batteries 
were inadequate to protect the Fleet in Pearl 
Harbor against air attack, and urged that 
adequate local defense forces be provided. 
He further expressed the opinion that the 
forces provided should be sufficient for full 
protection, and should be independent of the 
presence or absence of ships of the Fleet. 

Under date of 24 January, 1941, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of War, based upon the repre- 
sentations made by the Commandant of the 
14th Naval District and the recommenda- 
tions of the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific 
Fleet, and in general concurrence therewith. 
In this letter the belief was expressed that, 
in case of war with Japan hostilities might 
be initiated by a surprise attack upon the 
Fleet or on the naval base at Pearl Harbor. 
The dangers envisaged in the order of their 
importance and probability were considered 
to be: (1) Air bombing attack. (2) Air tor- 
pedo plane attack. (3) Sabotage. (4) Subma- 
rine attack. (5) Mining. (6) Bombardment 
by gunfire. 

Defense against all but (1) and (2) being 
considered satisfactory, it was proposed that 
the Army assign the highest priority to the 
increase of pursuit aircraft and anti-aircraft 
artillery, and the establishment of an air 
warning net in Hawaii; also that the Army 
give consideration to the questions of balloon 
barrages, the employment of smoke, and other 
special ‘devices for improving the defenses at 
Pearl Harbor; that local joint plans be drawn 
for defense against surprise aircraft raids; 
that there be agreement on appropriate de- 
grees of joint readiness for immediate action 





against a surprise aircraft raid; and that 
joint exercises for defense against surprise 
aircraft raids be held. 

The Secretary of War, under date of 7 Feb- 
ruary, 1941, expressed complete concurrence 
as to the importance of the sibject and the 
urgency of making every possible prepara- 
tion to meet such a hostile effort. He pointed 
out that the Hawaiian Department was the 
best equipped of all overseas Army depart- 
ments and held a high priority for comple- 
tion of its projected defenses because of the 
importance of giving full protection to the 
Fleet. He outlined the details of the Ha- 
waiian project and stated the number of pur- 
suit planes and anti-aircraft guns eventually 
to be supplied. He stated that the equipment 
for the aircraft warning system was expected 
to be delivered in Hawaii in June, 1941, and 
that all arrangements for installation would 
have been made by the time the equipment 
was delivered. 

Copies of these letters were furnished Ad- 
miral Kimmel, Lt. General Short, and Rear 
Admiral Bloch. 

In a letter date 17 October, 1941, Rear Ad- 
miral Bloch reported to the Chief of Naval 
Operations that the only increment that had 
been made to the local defense forces during 
the past year, exclusive of net vessels, was 
the USS Sacramento, an old gunboat of negli- 
gible gun power and low speed. He urged 
that the Department send a number of small 
fast craft equipped with listening gear and 
depth charges for anti-submarine purposes 
and further urged that he be sent two squad- 
rons of VSO planes to be used for patrol 
against enemy submarines. 

Admiral Kimmel forwarded this letter with 
the following endorsement: 

“There is a possibility that the reluctance 
or inability of the Department to furnish the 
Commandant, 14th Naval District, with forces 
adequate to his needs may be predicated upon 
a conception that, in an emergency, vessels 
of the U. S. Pacific Fleet may always be di- 
verted for these purposes. If such be the 
case, the premise is so false as to hardly war- 
rant refutation. A fleet, tied to its base by 
diversions to other purposes of light forces 
necessary for its security at sea is, in a real 
sense, no fleet at all. Moreover, this Fleet has 
been assigned, in the event of war, certain 
definite tasks, the vigorous prosecution of 
which requires not only all the units now as- 
signed but as many more as can possibly bet 
made available. The necessities of the case 
clearly warrant extraordinary measures in 
meeting the Commandant’s needs.” 

The Chief of Naval Operations replied, un- 
der date of 25 November, 1941, that no addi- 
tional vessels could be supplied for the pres- 
ent but that certain sub chasers, due for com- 
pletion in May, 1942, had been tentatively as- 
signed to the 14th Naval District, certain pri- 
vately owned vessels might be expected at a 
future time, and that there were no addi- 
tional airplanes available for assignment to 
the 14th Naval District. 

It is a fact that, through 1941, the demand 
for munitions and war supplies exceeded the 
capacity of the nation and in all important 
commands there existed marked deficiencies 
in trained persotnel and in material equip- 
ment and instruments of war. Although 
shortages were inevitable, it is a further fact 
that they had direct bearing upon the effec- 
tiveness of the defense of Pearl Harbor. 


Vil 

On 5 November, 1941, the Chief of Naval 
Operations and the Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, 
submitted a joint memorandum to the Presi- 
dent, recommending that no ultimatum be de- 
livered to Japan at that time and giving, as 
one of the basic reasons, the existing numeri- 
cal superiority of the Japanese Fleet over the 
U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

On 7 December, 1941, the U. S. Pacific Fleet 
was numerically inferior to the Japanese na- 
val forces in both combatant and auxiliary 
vessels. 

Aware of this existing weakness in rela- 
tive fighting strength, and of the vigorous 
steps being taken by the United States to 
overcome deficiencies, Japan early sensed the 
advantage of striking before these steps 
could become effective. Her advantageous 
position was strengthened by her extensive 
espionage system which utilized her civilian, 
consular and diplomatic nationals through- 
out the world, and enabled her constantly to 
keep accurately informed of the U. S. naval 
building program and of the location and 
movements of U. S. naval vessels. 

The topography of Oahu is peculiarly suit- 
ed to the observation of Pearl Harbor and its 
activities. The local officials of the United 
States were unable to overcome Japan’s ad- 
vantage in this respect. It was impossible 
for them to prevent anyone from obtaining 
military information and, because of legal re- 
strictions imposed by the Federal statutes, 
they could not interfere with the mails and 
the transmission of messages by radio, tele- 
gram, and cable. 

In addition, having in mind Japan's tradi- 
tional tendency to distort legitimate actions 
of a peaceful nation into deliberate threats 
to her own security and prestige, the War 
and Navy Departments were compelled to 
take every precaution to avoid offending her 
super-sensitive sensibilities. For example, as 
of 16 October, 1941, the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations directed the Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific Fleet, to “take such preparatory de- 
ployments as will not constitute provocative 
action against Japan” and, on 28 November, 





1941, the War Department directed the Com- 
manding General of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment to “undertake no offensive action until 
Japan has committed an overt act.” 

In contrast to the ease with which Jap- 
anese in United States territory, particularly 
in Hawaii, were able to obtain and to trans- 
mit to Japan military information of value, 
every obstacle was placed in the way of such 
information being collected in Japan by for- 
eign nationals. 

As an instance of Japanese secretiveness 
and surveillance of foreigners, including 
those of the U. S. diplomatic services, the 
U. S. Naval attache in Tokyo was compelled 
to report to the Japanese Navy Department 
whenever he contemplated an excursion be- 
yond the limits of the city, and he was closely 
watched at all times. He was effectively pre- 
vented from obtaining any information as to 
the type and number of Japanese ships under 
construction and the capacity of their naval 
shore establishment, as well as of the loca- 
tion and movements of Japanese ships. 

It is a fact that the superiority of the Jap- 
anese Fleet and the ability of Japan to ob- 
tain military and naval information gave her 
an initial advantage not attainable by the 
United States up to 7 December, 1941. 

VIII 

A naval base exists solely for the support 
of the Fleet. The fundamental requirement 
that the strategic freedom of action of the 
Fleet must be assured demands that the de- 
fense of a permanent naval base be so ef- 
fectively provided for and conducted as to 
remove any anxiety of the Fleet in regard 
to the security of the base, or for that of the 
vessels within its limits. Periodical visits to 
a base are necessarily made by mobile sea- 
going forces in order that logistics support 
may be provided and opportunity given for 
repair and replenishment, for rest and recrea- 
tion, and for release of the personnel from 
a state of tension. 

To superimpose upon these essentials the 
further requirements that the seagoing per- 
sonnel! shall have the additional responsibility 
for security from hostile action while within 
the limits of a permanent naval base, is to 
challenge a fundamental concept of naval 
warfare. 

There is not, and there has not been, any 
lack of understanding on the part of the 
Army and Navy on this point. The defense 
of a permanent naval base is the direct re- 
sponsibility of the Army. The Navy is ex- 
pected to assist with the means provided the 
naval district within whose limits the per- 
manent naval base is located and the defense 
of the base is a joint operation only to that 
extent. To be adequate, the defense must 
function effectively during the periods when 
the Commander-in-Chief and ail the units of 
the Fleet are absent. 

In the case of naval districts lying beyond 
the continental limits of the United States, 
the commandant of the district ocenpies a 
dual status. As commandant of the district, 
he is governed by all existing instructions re- 
lating to the duties of commandants of naval 
districts and is answerable direct to the Navy 
Department. He is also an officer of the Fleet 
and as such is under the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Fleet for such duties as the latter may 
designate. 

The fact that the Commandant of the 14th 
Naval District was thus designated as an offi- 
cer of the Pacific Fleet is the circumstance 
that links the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific 
Fleet, with the duty of assisting the Army in 
defending the permanent naval base of Pearl 
Harbor, Except for this, the chief responsi- 
bility of the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific 
Fleet, was for the readiness, the efficiency, 
and the security of the vessels of the Fleet 
while at sea. It is through gaining and main- 
taining control of vital sea areas that a Fleet 
contributes to the defense of the shore and its 
activities. 

The defense of the permanent naval base of 
Pearl Harbor was the direct responsibility of 
the Army. 

IX 

Under date of 27 February, 1941, the Com- 
mandant, 14th Naval District, Rear Admiral 
Bloch, in his capacity as Naval Base Defense 
Officer, issued an operations plan establishing 
security measures, including air defense and 
surface ship patrol, in order to cooperate with 
and assist the Army in protecting Pearl Har- 
bor and safeguarding the Fleet. 

Under date of 28 March, 1941, joint agree- 
ments were reached between Lt. General 
Short and Rear Admiral Bloch, as to joint se- 
eurity measures for the protection of the 
Fleet and the Pearl Harbor Base. It was 
agreed that when the threat of a hostile raid 
or attack was considered sufficiently immi- 
nent to warrant such action, 2ach command- 
er was to take such preliminary steps as were 
necessary to make available without delay to 
the other commander such portions of the 
air forces at his disposal as the circumstances 
warranted. 

Joint air attacks upon hostile surface ves- 
sels were to be executed under the tactical 
command of the Navy. The Army bombard- 
ment strength to participate in each such 
mission was to be determined by the Com- 
mander, Hawaiian Department, the number 
of bombardment planes released to Navy con- 
trol to be the maximum practicable. 

Defensive air operations over and in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Oahu were to be executed 
under the tactical command of the Army. The 
Commandant, 14th Naval District, was to de- 





termine the Navy fighter strength to partici- 
pate in these missions, the number of fighter 
aircraft released to Army control to be the 
maximum practicable. 

When naval aircraft under the command of 
the Naval Base Defense Officer were insnffi- 
cient for long-distance patrol and search op. 
erations, and Army aircraft were made avail- 
able, the Army aircraft so made available 
were to be under the tactical control of the 
Navai commander directing the search op- 
erations. 

The Naval Base Defense Officer was en- 
tirely without aircraft, either fighters or pa- 
trol planes, assigned permanently to him. He 
was compelled to rely upon Fleet aircraft for 
joint effort in conjunction with Army air 
units. The Commander Patrol Wing Two, 
Rear Admiral P. N. L. Bellinger, USN, was 
by Admiral Kimmel placed under Rear Ad- 
miral Bloch’s orders, and was by the latter 
directed to consult with the Army and to 
prepare a detailed naval participation air 
defense plan. Rear Admiral Bellinger thus 
was given the additional status of the Com- 
mander Naval Base Defense Air Force, while 
retaining his status as an air officer of the 
Fleet. 

Under date of 31 March, 1941, plans were 
drawn up and jointly agreed upon by Rear 
Admiral Bellinger and Major General F. L. 
Martin, U. S. Army, Commanding Hawaiian 
Air Force. These plans were complete, and 
their concept was sound. Their basic defect 
lay in the fact that the naval participation 
depended entirely upon the availability of air- 
craft belonging to the Fleet. This circum- 
stance was forced by necessity, but was at 
complete variance with the fundamental re- 
quirement that to be adequate, the defense of 
a permanent naval base must be independent 
of assistance from the Fleet. 

The effectiveness of these plans depended 
entirely upon advance knowledge that an at- 
tack was to be expected within narrow limits 
of time and the plans were drawn with this as 
a premise. It was not possible for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Fleet to make Fleet 
planes permanently available to the Naval 
Base Defense Officer, because of his own lack 
of planes, pilots, and crews and because of 
the demands of the Fleet in connection with 
Fleet operations at sea. 

x 

Shortly after assuming command of the 
Pacific Fleet, Admiral Kimmel issued specific 
comprehensive instructions as to the steps te 
be taken for the security of the Fleet in the 
operating sea areas. Aware of the inadequacy 
of the shore defenses of Pearl Harbor, he alse 
required the vessels, while at the base, to as- 
sist to the limit of their resources. These 
instructions were revised and brought to date 
on 14 October, 1941, were given wide circula- 
tion within the Pacific Fleet, and were sent 
for information to other commands and to the 
Navy Department. 

The security of the Pacific Fleet, operating 
in the Hawaiian Area and based on Pearl 
Harbor, was predicated on two assumptions: 

“(a). That no responsible foreign power 
will provoke war, under present existing con- 
ditions, by attack on the Fleet or Base, but 
that irresponsible and misguided nationals of 
such powers may attempt; 

“(1) sabotage, on ships based in Pearl Har- 
bor, from small craft. 

(2) to block the entrance to Pearl Harbor 
by sinking an obstruction in the Channel. 

(3) to lay magnetic or other mines in the 
approaches to Pearl Harbor. 

“(b) That a declaration of war may be pre- 
ceded by: 

(1) a surprise attack on ships in Pearl Hur- 
bor, 

(2) a surprise submarine attack on ships ia 
operating area, 

(8) a combination of these two.” 

The measures prescribed to provide agaiist 
these possibilities included continuous in- 
shore, boom, and harbor patrols, intermittent 
patrol of the inner and offshore areas by de 
stroyers, daily search of operating areas by 
air, the covering of sortie and entry, and daily 
sweeps for magnetic and anchored mines. The 
only entrance to Pearl Harbor was guarded 
by an anti-torpedo net. 

The Task Forces operating at sea were 
screened defensively by aircraft and destroy- 
ers. Torpede defense batteries were manned 
day and nigat, ammunition was at hand, «nd 
deapth charges were ready for use. Water- 
tight integrity was maintained, horizon and 
surface battie lookouts were kept posted, the 
ships steamed darkened at night, and the use 
of the radio was restricted to a minimum. 

Admiral Kimmel, recognizing the potential!- 
ties of the submarine as an instrument of 
stealthy attack, and believing that Japanese 
submarines were operating in Hawaiian 
waters, was of the opinion that this form of 
surprise attack against his Fleet was the ere 
most likely to be employed by Japan. There 
fore, he had issued, on his own responsibility, 
orders that all unidentified submarines d's 
covered in Hawaiian waters were to be depth- 
charged and sunk. In so doing he exceeded 
his orders from higher authority and ran the 
risk of committing an overt act against Japan, 
but did so feeling that is is best to follow the 
rule “shoot first and explain afterwards.” 

Actually, in execution of these orders, 4 
midget submarine was discovered in an 0p- 
erating area, attacked and destroyed by the 
combined efforts of a naval patrol plane and 
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no credence in these rumors. Furthermore, 
based on known data regarding the present 
disposition and employment of Japanese na- 
val and army forces, no move against Pearl 
Harbor appears imminent or planned for in 
the foreseeable future.” 

In time of war, an outlying naval base 
may be expected to become an enemy objec- 
tive, sooner or later. It is an established fact, 
however, that no information of any sort was, 
at any time, either forwarded or received from 
any source which would indicate that carriers 
or other ships were on their way to Hawaii 
during November or December, 1941. 

The attack of 7 December, 1941, on Pearl 
Harbor, delivered under the circumstances 
then existing, was unpreventable. When it 
would take place was unpredictable. 

XIII 


Where a carrier’s presence in a general area 
is not known in advance and is not predict- 
able within narrow limits of time, there must 
be resort to procedure which will give warn- 
ing of a hostile approach. The usual pro- 
cedure employed by carriers bent on deliver- 
ing a surprise attack, although by no means 
the only procedure possible, is to arrive about 
700 miles from the objective at dark the night 
preceding the attack, steam at high speed 
during the night, and launch the planes at 
dawn, about 400 miles from the objective. 
It is this general procedure which establishes 
early morning as the time when an air attack 
is most likely to be delivered. The events of 
7 December, 1941, point to the likelihood of 
this procedure having been followed by the 
Japanese. 

The greatest degree of warning of an im- 
pending early morning air attack is obtained 
if the hostile carrier be sighted prior to dark 
the night before. In such event, a maximum 
warning of about twelve hours may be ob- 
tained. In the case of an island base, such as 
Pearl Harbor, it is necessary to cover the 
circumference of a circle of 700 miles radius 
each day (the direction from which the attack 
is expected being unknown) in order to ob- 
tain either positive or negative information. 

Assuming 25 miles visibility (which in the 
Hawaiian area is not found everywhere nor 
always assured), an effective daily search re- 
quires the daily employment of 90 patrol 
planes which, in turn, requires that double 
or triple that number (180-270) be available, 
it being impossible to employ the same planes 
_— crews every day, or even every other 

jay. 

If only the dawn circle of 400 mile radius 
is to be searched daily, the total number of 
planes required to be available is 100-150. The 
maximum warning is then reduced to about 
two hours. 

Where planes are not available to cover all 
sectors, the selection of sectors to be omitted 
is left purely to chance and under such cir- 
cumstances the advisability of the diversion 
of all planes from other duties is questionable 
unless there be information as to the fact of a 
hostile approach and of the direction, within 
reasonable limits, from which the approach 
is expected. 

Neither surface ships nor submarines 
properly may be employed to perform this 
duty, even if the necessary number be avail- 
able. The resulting dispersion of strength 
not only renders the Fleet incapable of per- 
forming its proper function, but exposes the 
units to destruction in detail. A defensive de- 
ployment of surface ships and submarines 
over an extensive sea area as a means of con- 
tinuously guarding against a possible at- 
tack from an unknown quarter and at an un- 
known time, is not sound military procedure 
either in peace or in war. 

It was the duty of Rear Admiral Bloch, 
when and if ordered by the Commander-in- 
Chief, Pacific Fleet, to conduct long-range 
reconnaissance. The Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific Fleet, for definite and sound reasons 
and after making provision for such recon- 
naissance in case of emergency, specifically 
ordered that no routine long-range reconnais- 
sance be undertaken and assumed full re- 
sponsibility for this action. The omission of 
this reconnaissance was not due to oversight 
or neglect. It was the result of a military 
decision, reached after much deliberation and 
eonsultation with experienced officers, and 
after weighing the information at hand and 
all the factors involved. 

In brief, the deciding factors were: 

(a) The Naval Base Defense Officer, Rear 
Admiral Bloch, although charged with the 
conduct of the reconnaissance, had no patrol 
planes permanently assigned to his command. 

(b) The only Naval patrol planes in the 
Hawaiian area were the 69 planes of Patrol 
Wing Two and these were handicapped by 
shortages of relief pilots and crews. They 
were a part of the Fleet, and not a part of 
the permanent defense of Pearl Harbor. The 
only other planes suitable and available for 
daily long range reconnaissance were six 
Army bombers. 

(c) The task assigned the Commander-in- 
Chief, Pacific Fleet, was to prepare his Fleet 
for war. War was known to be imminent— 
how imminent he did not know. The Fleet 
planes were being constantly employed in 
patrolling the operating areas in which the 





Fleet’s preparations for war were being car- 
ried on. Diversion of these planes for recon- 
naissance or other purposes was not justified 
under existing circumstances and in the light 
of available information. 

(d) If so diverted, the state of readiness of 
the Fleet for war would be reduced because 
of the, enforced suspension of Fleet opera- 
tions. : 

(e) The value of the Fleet patrol planes to 
the Fleet would be reduced seriously after a 
few days because of the inability of planes 
and crews to stand up under the demands of 
daily long range reconnaissance. 

It is a fact that the use of Fleet patrol 
planes for daily long-range, all-around re- 
connaissance was not justified in the absence 
of information indicating that an attack was 
to be expected within narrow limits of time. 
It is a further fact that, even if justified, this 
was not possible with the inadequate number 
of Fleet planes available. 

XIV 

At the time of the attack, only a few vessels 
of the Pacific Fleet were fitted with radar. 
The radar of vessels berthed in a harbor such 
as Pearl Harbor, partially surrounded by high 
land, is of limited usefulness at best and does 
not provide the necessary warning of a hos- 
tile approach. 

The shore-based radar on the Island of 
Oahu was an Army service and entirely under 
Army control. The original project called for 
6 permanent (fixed) and 6 mobile installa- 
tions. The fixed installations had not been 
completed by 7 December, 1941, and only 3 
sets had been shipped to Oahu up to that 
time. On that day there were in operation 5 
mobile sets located in selected positions, with 
equipment in efficient condition, but inade- 
quately manned, 

Training of personnel had started on 1 
November, 1941. Lieut. General Short earlier 
had requested that the Navy assist in this 
training, and 15 of his men had been sent to 
sea on vessels of the Fleet for that purpose. 
Admiral Kimmel also had detailed the Pacific 
Fleet Communication Officer as liaison offi- 
cer with the Army. He could not supply six 
other naval officers requested for permanent 
duty in the Information Center of the air 
warning system because no officers were 
available for such detail. 

During the second week of November, 1941, 
Commander W. G. Taylor, USNR, was, by Ad- 
miral Kimmel, detailed to the Army Inter- 
ceptor Command for duty in an advisory 
capacity, in connection with the setting up 
of the Army air warning system. Commander 
Taylor had had experience with the British 
air warning system and was familiar with 
radar in the stage of its development that 
existed at that time. 

On 24 November, 1941, he called a confer- 
ence for the purpose. of determining how 
quickly the Information Center could be made 
fully operative on a war-time basis, and to de- 
cide what additional personnel and equipment 
would be needed. Two naval officers and 6 
Army officers were present at this conference. 

The minutes of the conference, concurred in 
by all present, included an exhaustive state- 
ment of deficiencies and the steps to be taken 
for their remedy. Copies of the minutes were 
furnished the conferees and copies were for- 
warded to the Acting Commanding Officer of 
the Interceptor Command, and to the Acting 
Signal Officer, Headquarters, Hawaiian De- 
partment. Steps agreed upon as necessary 
for the improvement of the system had not 
become effective by 7 December, 1941. 

The Army Interceptor Command was bare- 
ly in the first stages of organization by 7 De- 
cember. Four of its officers had been sent to 
school on the mainland in order to fit them 
for their new duties. Until 17 December, 1941, 
the organization was on a tentative basis only 
and the actual order setting up the Command 
was not issued until that date. One of the 
principal weaknesses of the Interceptor Com- 
mand on 7 December, 1941, was that the In- 
formation Center had no provision for keep- 
ing track of planes in the air near and over 
Oahu, and for distinguishing between those 
friendly and those hostile. 

Between 27 November and 7 December, 
1941, the Air Warning System operated from 
0400 to 0700, the basis for these hours being 
that the critical time of possible attack was 
considered to be from one hour before sun- 
rise until two hours after sunrise. On week 
days training in the operation of the system 
also took place during working hours. 

On the morning of 7 December the only 
officer in the Army Information Center was 
1lst Lieutenant (now Lt. Colonel) K. A. Ty- 
ler, Army Air Corps. He had received no pre- 
vious instruction as to his duties, had been 
on duty there only once before, and on the 
morning in question was present only in the 
capacity of an observer for training. At 0715 
that morning he received a call from the radar 
station at Opana, located in the northern part 
of the Island of Oahu, to the effect that a large 
number of planes, bearing approximately 
north, had been picked up on the screen. As- 
suming that these were friendly planes be- 
cause he had heard indirectly that a flight of 
B-17s was en route from Hamilton Field, Cali- 
fornia, to Oahu, he did nothing about this re- 
port. These B-17s actually arrived over Oahu 
during the attack, and many of them were 
destroyed. 

At the Opana station, where this report 
originated, Private Locard (now ist Lieu- 
tenant) and Private Elliott (now sergeant) 





were. on duty with instructions to observe 
and track flights and report them to the In- 
formation Center. Private Locard had had 
some previous training but Elliott none. The 
station was scheduled to shut down at 0700, 
but as the truck had not come to take these 
men to their camp for breakfast, Private 
Locard continued to operate the radar set in 
order to assist in the training of Elliott. 

Shortly after 0700 there was picked up on 
the screen an unusually large flight of planes, 
coming in from a northerly direction at a 
distance of about 136 miles. Checking the 
equipment to make sure, Locard decided to 
call the Information Center and did so when 
the planes had come in to 132 miles. Having 
reported the fact to the Army officer on duty 
(ist Lt. Tyler), Locard and Elliott continued 
to track the planes in to twenty miles from 
Oahu, when they lost them due to distortion. 

For information of this flight to have been 
of value as a warning, it would have been 
necessary for the planes first to have been 
promptly identified as hostile, and then their 
presence and their bearing and distance im- 
mediately reported to and received by higher 
authority, and disseminated throughout the 
Command. The organization and training of 
the Information Center and Communication 
System at this time was not such as to per- 
mit these important requirements to be ful- 
filled. Actually, the oncoming planes were not 
identified as hostile until the Japanese mark- 
ing on their wings came into view. 

XV 

The greatest damage to ships resulting 
from the attack of 7 December was that in- 
flicted by torpedoes launched from Japanese 
torpedo planes. These torpedoes were de- 
signed specially for the -form of attack in 
which they were used. Up to the time that 
the Japanese demonstrated the feasibility of 
delivering an attack from torpedo planes in 
relatively shallow water and under condi- 
tions of restricted length of approach, the 
best professional opinion in the United States 
and Great Britain was to the effect that such 
an attack was not practicable. 

After a study had been made of the prob- 
lem of protecting vessels in port against tor- 
pedo attack, the Chief of Naval Operations in 
a letter to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific 
Fleet, dated 15 February, 1941, stated that it 
was considered that the relatively shallow 
depth of water (about 45 feet) limited the 
need of anti-torpedo bafties in Pearl Harbor, 
and, in addition, that the congestion and the 
necessity for maneuvering room limited the 
practicability of the present type of baffles. 

The letter further stated that certain limita- 
tions and considerations must be borne in 
mind in planning the installation of anti- 
torpedo baffles within harbors, among which 
were the following: 

(a) A minimum depth of water of seventy- 
five feet may be assumed necessary to suc- 
cessfully drop torpedoes from planes. One 
hundred and fifty feet of water is desired. The 
maximum height planes at present experi- 
mentally drop torpedoes is 250 feet. Launch- 
ing speeds are between 120 and 150 knots. De- 
sirable height for dropping is sixty feet or 
less. About two hundred yards of torpedo 
run is necessary before the exploding device 
is armed, but this may be altered. 

(b) There should be ample maneuvering 
room available for vessels approaching and 
leaving berths. 

(c) Ships should be able to get away on 
short notice. 

(d) Room must be available inside the baf- 
fles for tugs, fuel oil barges and harbor craft 
to maneuver alongside individual ships. 

(e) Baffles should be clear of cable areas, 
ferry routes, and channels used by shipping. 

(f) Bafiles should be sufficient distance from 
anchored vessels to insure the vessels’ safety 
in case a torpedo explodes on striking a baffle. 

(g) High land in the vicinity of an anchor- 
age makes a successful airplane attack from 
the land side most difficult. 

(h) Vulnerable areas in the baffles should 
be so placed as to compel-attacking planes to 
come within effective range of anti-aircraft 
batteries before they can range their tor- 
pedoes, 

(i) Availability of shore and ship anti-air- 
craft protection, balloon barrages, and air- 
craft protection. 

(j) Availability of naturally well protected 
anchorages within a harbor from torpedo 
plane attack for a number of large ships. 
Where a large force such as a fleet is based, 
the installation of satisfactory baffles will 
be difficult because of the congestion. 

On 13 June, 1941, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, in a letter to the Commandants of the 
various naval districts, modified limitation 
(a) by stating that recent developments had 
shown that United States and British tor- 
pedoes may be dropped from planes at heights 
as much as 300 feet and, in some cases, make 
initial dives of considerably less than 75 feet 
with excellent runs. This letter, however, did 
not modify the view expressed in the letter 
of 15 February as to the need for anti-torpedo 
baffles in .Pearl Harbor. 

Barrage balloons and smoke were also con- 
sidered as means of defense but were rejected, 
the barrage balloons because they would in- 
terfere with the activity of U. S. aircraft, an1 
the smoke because the strength of the prevail- 
ing winds would render it ineffective. 

The specially designed Japanese torpedo 
and the technique for its use fall in *he cate- 
gory of the so-called secret weapon, of which 





the robot bomb and the magnetic mine are 
examples. Such weapons always give to the 
originator an initial advantage which con- 
tinues until the defense against them has 
been perfected. 

It is a fact that by far the greatest portion 
of the damage inflicted by the Japanese on 
ships in Pearl Harbor was due to the secret 
development and employment of a specially 
designed torpedo. 

XVI 

Strained relations between the United 
States and Japan had existed and been a 
source of concern to this country for many 
months prior to 7 December, 1941. That the 
Japanese policy in the Far East was one of 
aggression had been well known for many 
years. Their program of expansion, which 
envisaged Japan as the dominating power in 
the Western Pacific, was in direct conflict 
with the policies of the United States and 
Great Britain, and opposed to agreements es 
tablished by treaty. 

At the institgation of the Japanese, nego- 
tiations were begun by the State Department 
on 12 May, 1941, looking to the peaceful set- 
tlement of existing problems. On 17 Novem- 
ber, 1941, the Japanese Ambassador in Wash- 
ington was joined by Mr. Kurusu in the ca 
pacity of special envoy. 

On 26 July, 1941, Japanese assets in the 
United States were frozen. The order freezing 
these assets required a system of licensing 
shipments to Japan, and no licenses were is 
sued for oil or petroleum products. 

There was a feeling on the part of U. 8. 
officials that hostilities, unless prevented by 
some means, would become an actuality in 
the not distant future. They were familiar 
with the Japanese trait of attacking without 
declaration of war, as had been done against 
China in 1894, and against Russia in 1904. 

The Secretary of State held numerous con 
ferences with the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy, at which the negotia- 
tions with Japan were discussed. The Chief 
of the Army General Staff and the Chief of 
Naval Operations attended many of these 
conferences and were kept informed of the 
progress of these negotiations. At the same 
time efforts to improve the military position 
of the United States were being vigorously 
prosecuted. 

On 16 October, 1941, the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations informed Admiral Kimmel by dis- 
patch that a grave situation had been created 
by the resignation of the Japanese cabinet. 
that the new cabinet would probably be anti 
American, that hostilities between Japan and 
Russia were a possibility, and that the Jap- 
anese might also attack the United States and 
Great Britain. In the same dispateh, Admiral 
Kimmel was directed to take precautions and 
to make such deployments as would not dis- 
close strategic intentions, nor constitute pro 
vucative action against Japan. 

On the following day, 17 October, 1941, Ad- 
miral Stark addressed a personal letter to Ad- 
miral Kimmel in which he stated, “Person- 
ally, I do not believe that the Japs are going 
to sail into us and the message I sent you 
(that of 16 October) merely stated the ‘pos- 
sibility.’ ” 

For the purpose of viewing the events of 
the succeeding months in their true relation 
to the events of 7 December, this date of 16 
October, 1941, may well be taken as the be 
ginning of a critical period which termi- 
nated in the attack of 7 December, 1941. 

In accordance with the directive con- 
tained in the dispatch of 16 October, Ad- 
miral Kimmel made certain preparatory de- 
ployments, including the stationing of sub- 
marines off both Wake and Midway, the re- 
inforcement of Johnston and Wake with ad 
ditional Marines, ammunition and stores, and 
the dispatch of additional Marines to Pal 
myra. He also placed on 12 hours’ notice 
certain vessels of the Fleet which were in 
West Coast ports, held six submarines in 
readiness to depart for Japan, delayed the 
sailing of one battleship which was sched- 
uled to. visit a West Coast Navy Yard, and 
placed in effect additional security measures 
in the Fleet operating areas. 

He reported to the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions the steps taken and received written 
approval of his action. He continued the 
measures which he had already placed in ef- 
fect looking to readiness for war, prepara- 
tion of the Pacific Fleet for war being his 
assigned task. 

He did not interpret the dispatch of 16 Oc- 
tober as directing or warranting that he 
abandon his preparations for war. He held 
daily conferences with his subordinate com- 
manders and the members of his staff, all 
experienced officers of long service, and 
sought by every means to ascertain wherein 
his interpretation might be incorrect. Th 
consensus throughout was that no further 
steps were warranted by the information at 
hand, 

On 24 November, 1941, Admiral Kimme! 
received a dispatch from the Chief of Oper 
ations, addressed also to the Commander 
in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet, and to Commandants 
of Naval districts with headquarters at Sar 
Diego, San Francisco, Seattle, and Panama, 
which stated: 

“Chances of favorable outcome of negotiations 
with Japan very doubtful X This situation 
eoupled with statements of Japanese Gov 
ernment and movements their naval and mili- 
tary forces indicate in our opinion that 4 
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surprise aggressive movement in any direc- 
tion including attack on Philippines or Guam 
is a possibility X Chief of Staff has seen 
this dispatch concurs and requests action 
addressees to inform senior Army officers 
their areas X Utmost secrecy necessary in or- 
der not to complicate an already tense situa- 
tion or precipitate Japanese action X Guam 

will be informed separately.” 

The contents of this dispatch were made 
known to Lieut. General Short and discussed 
with him. 

The reaction on Admiral Kimmel and his 
advisers was to direct their attention to the 
Far East. They did not consider that the 
expression “a surprise aggressive movement 
in any direction” included the probability or 
imminence of attack in the Hawaiian area, 
specific mention having been made*of the 
Philippines and Guam with no mention of 
Hawaii. 

They recognized the capability of Japan to 
deliver a long-range surprise bombing at- 
tack and that she might attack without a 
declaration of war. They reasoned that she 
would not commit the strategic blunder of 
delivering a surprise attack on United States 
territory, the one course that irrevocably 
would unite the American people in war 
against Japan. Public opinion in the United 
States was far from being crystallized on 
the question of taking steps to curb her ex- 
pansion in the Western Pacific. 

Conceivably, Japan might well have taken 
uggressive action against British and Dutch 
possessions in the Far East, gaining the oil 
and other raw materials that she was seeking, 
without military interference from the United 
States. An attack elsewhere than in the Far 
East seemed, therefore, to be only a remote 
possibility and not enough of a probability 
to warrant abandonment of the preparation 
of the Fleet for war. 

To continue these preparations was, there- 
fore, Admiral Kimmel’s decision, made on his 
own responsibility in the light of the infor- 
mation then available to him and in the 
knowledge that every precaution within his 
power, compatible with maintaining the 
Fleet in a state of readiness for war, had 
already been taken. 

On 27 November, 1941, Admiral Kimmel 
received a dispatch from the Chief of Naval 
Operations, reading as follows: 

“This dispatch is to be considered a war 
warning. Negotiations with Japan looking 
toward stabilization of conditions in the Pa- 
cifie ceased and an aggressive move by Ja- 
pan is expected within the next few days. 
The number and equipment of Japanese 








troops and the organization of naval task 
forces indicates an amphibious expedition 
against either the Philippines, Thai or Kra 
Peninsula or possibly Borneo. Execute an ap- 
propriate defensive deployment preparatory 
to carrying out the tasks assigned. Inform 


District and Army authorities. A similar 
warning is being sent by War Department. 
Continental districts, Guam, Samoa directed 
take appropriate measures against sabotage.” 

This dispatch was sent also to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet, and has since 
become known as the “war warning mes- 
sage.” 

Oy the ‘morning following the receipt of 
this dispatch, Admiral Kimmel discussed its 
contents with Lieut. General Short, Rear Ad- 
miral Bloch, the Flag officers of the Fieet 
present, and the members of his staff. 

After much further study, Admiral Kimmel 
and his advisers interpreted the warning to 
mean that war was imminent, and that readi- 
ness to undertake active operations was ex- 
pected. They were unable to read into it 
any indication that an attack against the 
Hawaiian area was to be expected, particular 
attention having been directed to the Japa- 
nese activities in the Far East, with objec- 
tives in that area specifically mentioned. No 
reference was made to the possibility of a 
surprise aggressive move “in any direction,” 
as had been done in the dispatch of 24 No- 
vem ber, 

There was nothing to indicate that defen- 
sive measures should take precedence over 
all others. The “appropriate defensive de- 
ployment” that was directed was not inter- 
preted as referring specifically to the Pacific 
Fleet, in view of the deployments of the Pa- 
cific Fleet already made in compliance with 
the directive contained in the dispatch of 16 
October. In addition, since that date, a squad- 
ron of submairnes had been sent to the Philip- 
pines, leaving only 5 in Pearl Harbor. 

There were other considerations which no 
doubt influenced Admiral Kimmel. The Navy 
Department’s dispatch of 30 November, ad- 
dressed to the Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic 
Fleet, and sent to Admiral Kimmel for his in- 
formation, ordered the Commander-in-Chief, 
Asiatic Fleet, to scout for information of 
Japanese movements in the China Sea. This 
appeared to indicate that the authorities in 
Washington expected hostilities to occur in 
the Far East, rather than elsewhere. 

On 28 November the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions advised Admiral Kimmel that the De- 
partment had requested, and the Army had 
agreed to, the relief of Marine garrisons at 
Midway and Wake with Army troops, and 
the replacement of Marine planes with Army 
pursuit planes. This action, involving as it 
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aid a complicated problem and the move- 
ments of sizable U. S. Naval forces west- 
ward to effect their transfer, was an indi- 
cation of the fact that the authorities In the 

War and Navy Departments did not then ex- 

pect a hostile movement toward the Hawaiian 

Islands. 

On 28 November, 1941, the Chief of Naval 
Operations repeated to Admiral Kimmel] the 
information contained in a dispatch which the 
War Department on 27 November, had trans- 
mitted to Lieut. General Short, and other 
Army addressees, to the effect that negotia- 
tions appeared to be terminated, that Japa- 
nese future action was unpredictable, that 
hostile action was possible at any moment, 
and that it was desirable that Japan commit 
the first overt act in case hostilities could not 
be avoided. Such measures as were under- 
taken were to be carried out so as not to 
alarm the civil population or disclose intent. 

To this dispatch Lieut. General Short had 
replied on 27 November: “Report Depart- 
ment alerted against sabotage. Liaison with 
Navy.” The steps taken caused the Army 
planes to be grouped in such manner as to 
afford better protection against sabotage, al- 
though militating against their taking the 
air promptly. In the absence of a reply from 
the War Department, Lieut. General Short 
considered that the alert he had placed in 
effect was approved. 

Lieut. General Short having, on 28 Novem- 
ber, 1941, received instructions from the Ad- 
jutant General of the Army to take measures 
to protect military establishments, property, 
and equipment against sabotage, reported in 
detail the measures that he had taken and 
repeated tife fact that he had placed in ef- 
fect Alert (No. 1) against sabotage. He in- 
terpreted the dispatch from the Adjutant Gen- 
eral as further Indicating that his alert 
gabotage constituted complete compliance 
with the War Department’s wishes. 

There was no mention in any of the dis- 
patches received by Lieut. General Short, be- 
tween 27 November and 7 December, 1941, of 
the possibility or probability of an attack 
against Oahu. 

As further evidence of the prevailing senti- 
ment against the likelihood of an immediate 
move toward Hawaii, it is a fact that a flight 
of B-1%s from the Mainland arrived over 
Oahu during the attack of 7 December, with- 
out ammunition and with guns not ready for 
firing. ‘ 

These considerations, and the sworn evi- 
dence of the witnesses testifying before the 
Court, establish the fact that although the at- 
tack of 7 December came as a surprise to high 
officials in the State, War, and Navy Depart- 
ments, and to the Army and Navy in the Ha- 
walian area, there were good grounds for 
their belief that hostilities would begin in 
the Far East, rather than elsewhere. 

XVIII 

From 26 November to 7 December, 1941, con- 
versations between our government and Ja- 
pan did continue, notwithstanding the state- 
ment contained in the war warning message 
under date of 27 November, 1941, that negotia- 
tions with Japan, looking toward stabiliza- 
tion of conditions in the Pacific have ceased. 

This statement was based upon the note de- 
livered by the State Department to the Japa- 
nese representatives on 26 November, a copy 
of which was furnished the Navy Department. 
It did not in itself discontinue negotiations 
and conversations, but, on the contrary, gave 
an “outline of proposed basis for agreement 
between the United States and Japan.” The 
stipulations contained therein were drastic 
and were likely to be unacceptable to Japan. 

The reply to this note was anxiously await- 

ed by the high officials of the War and Navy 
Department because of the feeling that Japan 
would not accept the conditions presented, 
and that diplomatic relations would be sev- 
ered or that war would be declared. The 
sending of the note therefore began the final 
phase of the critical period which culminated 
on 7 December. 

Although it was stated in the press that a 
note had been delivered, none of its contents 
was given out to the public until after the 
attack. Admiral Kimmel had no knowledge 
of the existence of such a note nor of its con- 
tents until many months after the attack. 

In a personal letter to Admiral Stak, dated 
26 May, 1941, he had invited attention to the 
importance of keeping commanders, well re- 
moved from Washington, informed of devel- 
opments and eventualities, stating: 

“The Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet is 
in a very difficult position, He is far re- 
moved from the seat of government, in a 
complex and rapidly changing situation. He 
is, as a rule, not informed as to the policy, 
or change of policy, reflected in current 
events and naval movements and, as a result, 
is unable to evaluate the possible effect upon 

his own situation. He is not even sure of 
what force will be available to him and -has 
little voice in matters radically affecting his 
ability to carry out his assigned tasks. This 
lack of information is disturbing and tends 
to create uncertainty, a ‘condition which di- 
rectly contravenes that singleness of purpose 


so necessary to the conduct of military op- 
erations.’ 
“It is realized that, on accasion, the rapid 


developments in the international picture, 
both diplomatic and military, and, perhaps, 
even the lack of knowledge of the military 
authorities themselves, may militate against 
the furnishing of timely information, but cer- 
tainly the present situation is susceptible to 
marked improvement. Full and authoritative 
knowledge of current policies and objectives, 
even though necessarily late at times, would 
enable the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific 
Fleet to modify, adapt, or even re-orient his 
possible courses of action to conform to cur- 
rent concepts. This is particularly applicable 
to the current Pacific situation, where the 
necessities for intensive training of a par- 
tially trained Fleet must be carefully bal- 
anced against the desirability of interrup- 
tion of this training by strategic dispositions, 
or otherwise, to meet impending eventualities. 
Moreover, due to this same factor of distance 
and time, the Department itself is not too 
well informed as to the local situation, par- 
ticularly with regard to the status of cur- 
rent outlying island development, thus mak- 
ing it even more necessary that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet be guided by 
broad policy and objectives rather than by 
categorical instructions. ; 

“it is suggested that it be made a car- 
dinal principle that the Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific Fleet be immediately informed of all 
important developments as they occur and by 
the quickest secure means available.” 

From time to time during this critical pe- 
riod there was received in the War and Navy 
Departments certain other important infor- 
mation bearing on the current situation. The 
testimony as to this information forms a 
part of the record of this Court. The datails 
of this information are not discussed or an- 
alyzed in these findings, the Court having 
been informed that their disclosure would 
mitigate against the successful prosecution of 
the war, 

This information was not transmitted to 
the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, nor 
to the Commanding General, Hawaiian De- 
partment. No facilities were available to 
them, either in the Fleet or in the Ha- 
walian area, which would enable them to ob- 
tain the information direct. They were de- 
pendent solely upon Washington for such in- 
formation. 

With regard to not transmitting this in- 
formation, the stand taken by the Chief of 
Naval Operations was that the “war warn- 
ing message” of 27 November completely cov- 
ered the situation. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that this message, standing alone, 
could not convey to the commanders in the 
fleld the picture as it was seen in Washing- 
ton. 

Only three other messages were received 
by the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, 
from the Chief of Naval Operations between 
26 November and 7 December, one informing 
him that the Japanese had instructed diplo- 
matic and consular posts in the Far East, 
Washington, and London to destroy certain 
codes, and the other two relative to the de- 
struction of United States codes at Guam 
and outlying islands. 

In the early forenoon of 7 December, Wash- 
ington time, the War and Navy Departments 
had information which appeared to indicate 
that a break in diplomatic relations was im- 
minent and, by inference and deduction, that 
an attack in the Hawaiian area could be 
expected soon. This information was em- 
bodied in a dispatch by the Chief of Staff, 
U. 8S. Army, who, after consulting with the 
Chief of Naval Operations by telephone, had it 
encoded and sent to the Commanding Gen- 
erals in Panama, Manila, and Hawaii, with 
instructions that the naval authorities in 
those areas be informed of its contents. 

The dispatch to Hawaii left Washington at 
12:17 p. m., Washington time (6:47 a. m., 
Honolulu time) and arrived in Honolulu’s 
RCA office at 7:33 a.m. (Honolulu time). Thus 
there remained but 22 minutes before the at- 
tack began for delivery, decoding, dissemi- 
nation, and action. Lieut. General Short did 
not receive the decoded dispatch until the 
afternoon of 7 December, several hours after 
the attacking force had departed. 

Had the telephone and plain language been 
used, this information could have been re- 
ceived in Hawaii about two hours before the 
attack began, Even in this event, however, 
there was no action open, nor means avail- 
able, to Admiral Kimmel which could have 
stopped the attack, or which could have had 
other than negligible bearing upon its out- 
come. There was already in effect the con- 
dition of readiness best suited to the circum- 
stances attending vessels within the limits of 
the Pearl Harbor Naval Base, and the Fleet 
planes at their air bases on Oahu. 

xIx 

It is a prime obligation of Command to keep 
subordinate commanders, particularly those 
in distant areas, constantly supplied with in- 
formation. To fail to meet this obligation 
is to commit a military error. 

It is a fact that Admiral Stark, as Chief 
of Naval Operations and responsible for the 
operation of the Fleet, and having important 
information in his possession during this crit- 
ical period, especially on the morning of 7 
December, failed to transmit this informa- 
tion to Admiral Kimmel, thus depriving the 


nese situation as seen in Washington. 
(The concluding section of the court’s re- 
port, “Opinions,” was published on pages 15 
and 20 of last week’s ARMy AND Navy JouR- 

NAL.) 
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NAVY COURT OF INQUIRY 
First Endorsement 

To. The Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet 

and Chief of Naval Operations. 

Subj: Court of Inquiry to inquire into the 

attack made by Japanese armed forces 
on Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawail, 
on 7 December, 1941, ordered by the 
Secretary of the Navy on 13 July, 1944. 

1. Forwarded for comment and recommen- 
dation. 

2. The weighing of conflicting evidence and 
testimony is peculiarly the function of a 
Court of Inquiry or Board of Investigation, 
and not that of the reviewing authorities. 
Where the testimony is such as will reason- 
ably suppgt either of two or more different 
conclusions, it is not within the province of 
the Judge Advocate General to attempt to 
substitute his evaluation of the evidence for 
that of the Court. But where there is no 
creditable evidence in a record te support a 
finding or opinion, or where the weight of 
evidence is so preponderantly on one side 
that it appears unreasonable to reach a con- 
trary conclusion, the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral must hold, as a matter of law, that such 
a finding or opinion is not supported by the 
evidence adduced. See CMO 9 of 1928, P. 8; 
CMO 12 of 1937, P. 8; CMO 5 of 1936, P. 11. 

3. Attention is invited to the following por- 
tion of Finding of Fact XVIII: 

“In the early forenoon of 7 December, 1941, 
Washington time, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments had information which appeared to in- 
dicate that a break in diplomatic relations 
was imminent, agd, by inference and deduc- 
tion, that an attack in the Hawaiian area 
could be expected soon.” 

4. This Finding, standing alone, may be 
misleading, in the sense that it may convey 
an impression that the Court concluded that 
responsible officials of the War and Navy 
Departments did in fact make the inference 
and deduction underscored above. The fact 
that the Court, in phrasing this Finding, used 
the past tense of the verb “appear,” and used 
the expression “appeared to indicate,” rather 
than “should have indicated” lends support 
to this construction. Such an impression 
would not be supported by the record, as the 
great preponderance of the evidence before 
the Court refutes any such conclusion. It 
is quite clear from the evidence that the re- 
sponsible officials of the Navy Department 
had evaluated the information available to 
them in Washington to mean that a hostile 
move by the Japanese could be expected, not 
in the Hawailan area, except by submarines, 
but rather against Guam, the Philippines, and 
British and Dutch possessions in the Far 
East. 

5. Those witnesses who, on 7 December, 
1941, held positions in the Navy Department 
which qualify them to speak authoritatively 
as to the prevailing opinion there just prior 
to the attack, are all in substantial accord 
that the Chief of Naval Operations and his 
assistants had not deduced or inferred that 
an attack in the Hawaiian area could be ex- 
pected soon. On the contrary, the consen- 
sus in the Navy Department was that any at- 
tack would probably come in the Far East, 
and the possibility of an air attack on Pearl 
Harbor was given a comparatively low proba- 
bility rating. Those witnesses who stated 
that the information available to the Navy 
Department clearly indicated, by inference 
and deduction, that an attack on Hawaii 
could be expected, were all officers who were 
not on duty in the Navy Department at that 
time, or occupied subordinate positions. Their 
testimony is opinion evidence, undoubtedly 
unconsciously colored by hindsight, and ar- 
rived at by a process of selecting, from the 
great mass of intelligence reports available 
to the Chief of Naval Operations, those which 
in the light of subsequent events proved to 
be hints or indications of Japanese inten- 
tions. 

6. Therefore, any finding, opinion or in- 
ference that the responsible officials of the 
Navy Department knew, prior to the actual 
attack, that an attack on Hawaii was im- 
pending, is not supported by the evidence. The 
Court recognizes this fact, as shown by its 
as (last paragraph of Finding XVII) 

at: 

“These considerations, and the sworn evi- 
dence of the witnesses testifying before the 
Court, establish the fact that although the at- 
tack of 7 December came as a surprise to 
high officials in the State, War, and Navy 
Departments, and to the Army and Navy in 
the Hawaiian area, there were good grounds 
for their belief that hostilities would begin 
in the Far East, rather than elsewhere. 

7. The foregoing remarks apply equally 
to the underscored portion of the Opinion ex- 
pressed by the Court that: 

“Admiral Harold R. Stark, USN, Chief of 
Naval Operations and responsible for the 
operations of the Fleet, failed to display the 
sound judgment expected of him in that he 
did not transmit to Admiral Kimmel, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, during the 
very critical period 26 November to 7 De- 
cember, important information which he had 
regarding the Japanese situation, and espe- 


ber, 1941, he did not transmit immediately in- 
formation which appeared to indicate that a 
break in diplomatic relations was imminent, 
and, that an attack in the Hawaiian area 
might be expected soon.” 

As has been previously pointed out, the in- 
formation herein referred to was not con- 
strued by the Chief of Naval Operations and 
his principal advisers as indicating an at- 
tack in the Hawaiian area. 

8 It is noted that the Court finds (Find- 
ing of Fact XVIII) that the time at which 
the War and Navy Departments had informa- 
tion indicating a break in diplomatic rela- 
tions on 7 December, 1941, and the possibility 
of hostile action by the Japanese on that date, 
was “in the early forenoon of 7 December, 
Washington time.” It is not considered amiss 
to comment in further detail on this finding, 
in view of a widespread misconception in some 
quarters that this information was known in 
Washington on 6 December, 1941. The evi- 
dence before this Court establishes, beyond 
any doubt, that the information referred to 
was not available to any responsible official 
in Washington prior te approximately 10:00 
a.m., the morning of 7 December, 1941. 

9. The Judge Advocate General feels con- 
strained to comment on the apparent con- 
tradiction between the Opinion expressed by 
the Court that the Chief of Naval Operations 
failed to display the sound judgment ex- 
pected of him in failing to transmit certain 
information to the Commander-in-Chief, Pa- 
cific Fleet, and the final Opinion that “no 
offenses have been committed nor _ serious 
blame incurred on the part of any person in 
the naval service.”’ That this is only an ap- 
parent, and not a real. incongruity, is shown 
by the Opinion that “had this important in- 
formation been conveyed to Admiral Kimmel, 
it is a matter of conjecture as to what action 
he would have taken.” This statement, as 
well as the Finding of Facts and Opinions 
taken as a whole, indicate that it was the 
conclusion of the Court, although not clearly 
expressed, that the evidence adduced did not 
prove that Admiral Stark’s failure to trans- 
mit the information in question tv Admiral 
Kimmel was the proximate cause of the dam- 
age suffered by the Fleet on 7 December, 
1941, and that any causal connection between 
this failure on Admiral Stark’s part and the 
disaster would be entirely speculative. Such a 
conclusion is fully supported by the testimony 
in this record. 

10. Subject to the foregoing remarks, the 
proceedings, findings, opinions and recom- 
mendations of the attached Court of Inquiry 
are, in the opinion of the Judge Advocate 


General, legal. 
(s) T. L. GATCH, 
The Judge Advocate General. 
6 November, 1944. 


NAVY COURT OF INQUIRY 
Second Endorsement 


From: The Commander-in-Chief, United 
States Fleet and Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

To: The Secretary of the Navy. 

Subject: Court of Inquiry into the attack 


made by Japanese armed forces on 
Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii, 
on 7 December, 1941, ordered by the 
Secretary of the Navy on 13 July, 
1941. 

1. I concur in the Findings, Opinion and 
Recommendation of the Court of Inquiry in 
the attached case subject to the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Judge Advocate General in 
the First Endorsement and to the following 
remarks. 

2. (a) As to Facts I and II, the routine 
practice of rotating units of the Fleet, so 
that each vessel had approximately two-thirds 
of its time at sea and one-third in port, was 
usval and necessary. Definitely scheduled up- 
keep periods in port were required, not only 
for keeping the ships in good mechanical con- 
dition, but, also, for giving the personne! suffi- 
cient recreation to keep them from going stale. 
Whether or not Admiral Kimmel! was justified 
in having one task force and part of an- 
other in port on 7 December is a matter 
which I discuss later on. 

(b) In Fact III the Court points out that, 
because of constitutional requirements, no 
blow against a potential enemy may be struck 
until after a hostile attack has been delivered, 
unless there has been a declaration of war by 
Congress. The great advantage which this 
gives an unscrupulous enemy is obvious. This 
requirement made it impossible for Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short to employ the 
offensive as a means of defense, and, there- 
fore, was a definite handicap. 

(c) Fact IV sets forth that the Commandant 
of the 14th Naval District (Admiral Bloch) 
was subordinate to Admiral Kimmel and was 
charged by him with the task of assisting 
the Army in the defense of Pearl Harbor. 
Admiral Kimme! was, therefore, responsible 
for naval measures concerned with local de- 
fense. 

(d) Fact V sets forth that Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short were personal friends; that 
they met frequently; that their relations were 
cordial and cooperative in every respect; that 
they frequently conferred, and invariably 
conferred when messages were received by 
either which had any bearing on the devel- 
opment of the United States-Japanese situa- 
tion, or on their several plans in preparing 
for war. Each was informed of measures 
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Naval Court of Inquiry 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
being undertaken by the other in the defense 
ef the base to a degree sufficient fer all use- 
ful purposes. This is important, in that it 
refutes the rumors which have been prevalent 
since the Pearl Harbor incident that Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short did not cooperate 

with one another. 

(e) Part VI sets forth the information that 
the Navy Department and the War Depart- 
ment had been fully informed as to the weak- 
nesses of the defensive installations at Pearl 
Harbor, and in particular that mears tu cope 
with a carrier attack were inadequate. It fur- 
ther sets forth that the Secretary of War, 
en 7 February, 1941, expressed complete con- 
eurrence as to the importance of the subject 
and the urgency of making every possible 
preparation to meet a hostile attack. It is 
made clear that Admiral Kimmel stressed the 
concept that the base at Pear! Harbor should 
be capable of defense by local Army and 
Navy forces, leaving the Fleet free to op2ratz 
without concern as to the safety of the base. 
It is further made clear that both the War 
and Navy Departments had given full con- 
sideration to this matter and had been unable 
during 1941, to augment local defenses to 
an adequate degree, because of the general 
state of unpreparedness for war. 

(f) Fact VII sets forth that the Chief of 
Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff of 
the Army submitted a joint memorandum to 
the President on 5 November, 1941, recom- 
mending that no ultimatum be delivered to 
Japan at that time, and giving, as one of the 
basic reasons, the existing numerical supe- 
riority of the Japanese Fleet over the United 
States Pacific Fleet. The Court, also, points 
eut that owing to security policies in the 
two countries, it was easy for Japan to con- 
ceal her own strength, while at the same time 
Japan enjoyed a free opportunity to obtain 
information as to our own strength and dis- 
positions. My comment is that this state of 
affairs, coupled with the requirement that 
United States forces could take no overt ac- 
tion prior to a declaration of war, or actual 
attack, must always place the United States 
distinctly at a disadvantage during the pe- 
riod of strained relations. 

(g) Fact VIII stresses the fact that pe- 
tiodical visits to a base are necessary for 
seagoing forces in order that supplies may 
be provided, and opportunity given for re- 
pair and replenishment and for rest and rec- 
reation of personnel. The Court points out 
that it is foreign to the concept of naval war- 
fare to require seagoing personnel to assume 
responsibility for security from hostile action 
while within the limits of a permanent naval 
base. The Court remarks that this concept 
imposes upon the Army responsibility for 
base defense, and that the United States 
Army fully understood this responsibility. 
My comment is that this principle is sound 
enough, but it cannot be carried to an illogical 
extreme, In the case of Pearl Harbor, where 
local defenses were inadequate, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet could 
not, and did not, evade responsibility for 
assisting in the defense, merely because, in 
principle, this is not normally a Fleet task. 
It appears from the record that Admiral Kim- 
mel appreciated properly this phase of the 
situation. His contention appears to be that 
Pearl Harbor should have been strong 
enough for self-defense. The fact that it was 
not strong enough for self-defense hampered 
his arrangements for the employment of the 
Fleet, but, nevertheless, he was aware of, and 
accepted the necessity for, employing the 
Fleet in defensive measures. 

(h) Fact IX. This section of the Findings 
outlines plans made by Admiral Kimmel and 
General Short for the defense of Pearl Har- 
bor. It points out that the Naval Base De- 
fense Officer was assigned responsibility for 
distant reconnaissance, that no planes were 
assigned to him, but that the 69 patrol planes 
belonging to the Fleet were to be made avail- 
able to him in case of necessity. The Court 
tfemarks that the basic defect of this section 
of the plan lay in the face that naval partici- 
pation in long range reconnaissance depended 
entirely upon the availability of aircraft be- 
longing to the Fleet, and that this circum- 
stance, forced by necessity, was at complete 
variance with the fundamental requirement 
that the defense of a permanent naval base 
must be independent of assistance by the 
Fleet. The court further remarks that the 
effectiveness of these plans depended entire- 
ly upon advance knowledge that an attack 
Was to be expected within narrow limits of 
time, that it was not possible for Admiral 
Kimmel to make Fleet planes permanently 
available to the Naval Base Defense Officer 
(because of his own lack of planes, pilots, and 
crews, and because of the demands of the 

t in connection with Fleet operations at 
* base). My comment is that the Court seems 
to have over-stressed the fact that the ohly 
patrol planes in the area were assigned to the 
Fleet. In my opinion, it was sound policy 
place all aircraft of this type at the dis- 
bosal of Admiral Kimmel, whose responsi- 
bility it was to allocate all the means at his 
disposal ag best he could between the Fleet 
‘1d the base defense forces. 

(i) Facts X and XI set forth the states of 
Teadiness of the forces at Pearl Harbor. In 
% far as the Navy is concerned, the state of 

iness was predicated on certain assump- 





tions, which included the assumption that a 
declaration of war might be preceded by sur- 
prise attacks on ships at Pearl Harbor or 
surprise submarine attack on ships in oper- 
ating areas, or by a combination of these two. 
The measures prescribed by Admiral Kimmel 
included local patrols, daily search of oper- 
ating areas by air, certain extensive anti- 
submarine precautions, the netting of the 
harbor entrance, and the maintenance of 
“augmented Condition 3” on board vessels 
in port. “Condition of readiness No. 3” pro- 
vides a means of opening fire with a portion 
of the secondary and anti-aircraft batteries 
in case of a surprise encounter. The Court 
points out this state of readiness did permit 
ships to open fire promptly when Japanese 
planes attacked. Local Army forces were in 
“Alert No. 1” which provides for defense 
against sabotage and uprisings, with no threat 
from without. With respect to this phase 
of the matter I offer the comment that “con- 
dition of readiness No. 3” is normally main- 
tained in port. However, it is prerequisite 
that vessels in this condition enjoy a consid- 
erable measure of protection by reason of 
adequate local defense forces when dangerous 
conditions exist. This measure of protection 
was not enjoyed by vessels at Pearl Harbor 
on 7 December, a matter which was well 
known to Admiral Kimmel, It must, there- 
fore, be assumed that he was not aware of 
the imminence of the danger of attack, a mat- 
ter which I discuss further later on. I also 
note from this section of the Findings that 
Army and Navy aircraft on the ground, and 
naval patrol planes moored on the water, were 
not in condition to take the air promptly. 
Some patrol plane squadrons were in “day- 
off for rest” status; some patrol planes were 
in the air for local patrol and exercises; 50 
per cent were on 4 hours notice. This is fur- 
ther indication of the lack of appreciation 
of the imminence of attack, and led to the 
destruction of large numbers of United States 
aircraft. This section of the Findings, also, 
points out that there were no long range rec- 
onnaissance in effect on 7 December, a mat- 
ter which I will refer to again later on. It 
will be noted that the last paragraph of Fact 
XI reads: 

“The Navy’s condition of readiness in effect 
on the morning of 7 December 1941, was that 
best suited to the circumstances then attend- 
ing the vessels and patrol planes of the Pa- 
cific Fleet. A higher condition of readiness 
could have added little, if anything, to their 
defense.” 

This seems to be a matter of opinion rather 
than fact. I do not concur, for reasons set 
forth later on, 

(j) Fact XII. The Court sets forth that at- 
tack by carrier aircraft can be prevented 
only by intercepting and destroying the car- 
rier prior to the launching of planes. It is 
further pointed out that to destroy a carrier 
before she can launch her planes, her location 
must be known and sufficient force must be 
at hand. The Court points out that in this 
instance Japanese carriers sailed at an un- 
known time from an unknown port, and that 
it is an established fact that no information 
of any sort was, at any time, either for- 
warded or received from any source which 
would indicate that carriers or other ships 
were on their way to Hawaii during Novem- 
ber or December 1941. The Court deduces, and 
states as a fact, that the Japanese attack on 
7 December, under the circumstances then 
existing, was unpreventable and unpredict- 
able as to time. I concur that there was no 
direct and positive knowledge that the Jap- 
anese attack force was en route to the Ha- 
waiian area. However, as discussed later on, 
there was information that might logically 
have been interpreted as indicating that an 
attack on Hawaii was not unlikely, and that 
the time could be predicted within fairly nar- 
row limits. 

(k) Fact XIII discusses the difficulty of 
long range reconnaissance with the forces 
available to Admiral Kimmel, and points out 
that Admiral Kimmel, after weighing all fac- 
tors, specifically ordered that no routine long 
range reconnaissance be undertaken. The 
controlling reason seems to have been Ad- 
miral Kimmel’s feeling that if the Fleet pa- 
trol planes were used for routine reconnais- 
sance they would have been rapidly worn out 
and, therefore, unavailable for Fleet purposes. 
Admiral Kimmel had a difficult decision to 
make in this matter. There were many fac- 
tors to be considered, and it is not easy to 
put one’s self in his place. However, after 
considering all of the information that was at 
his disposal, it seems to me that he was not 
on entirely sound ground in making no at- 
tempt at long range reconnaissance, particu- 
larly as the situation became more and more 
tense in the few days immediately preceding 
the Japanese attack. It is obvious that the 
means available did not permit an all-around 
daily reconnaissance to a distance necessary 
to detect the approach of carriers before 
planes could be launched. However, there 
were certain sectors more dangerous than 
others which could have been covered to some 
extent. And it would appear that such par- 
tial cover would have been logical in the cir- 
cumstances as known to Admiral Kimmel in 
late November and early December. A per- 
tinent matter in this connection is that when 
Admiral Richardson was Commander in Chief 
he provided for distant reconnaissance by pa- 
trol planes, using the few at his disposal to 
cover the most dangerous sectors in rotation. 





He considered the arc between 170° and 350° 
to be of primary importance, and believed the 
most probable direction of attack was from 
the southwest. These patrols were discon- 
tinued when, or shortly before, Admiral Kim- 
mel relieved Admiral Richardson. 

(1) Fact XIV. This section sets forth the 
fact that the Army had assumed responsi- 
bility for the air warning service, and was in 
the process of installing radar and other ele- 
ments of the air warning system, but that the 
whole system was in an embryonic state on 7 
December and not in condition to function, 
The system was partially in use for training. 
and it so happened that a mobile radar sta- 
tion did pick up the approaching Japanese 
planes when they were about 130 miles away, 
and reported this fact to the Information Cen- 
ter, where the only officer present was an offi- 
cer under training, who assumed the planes 
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to be a flight of Army bombers known to be 
en route from the United States. He made no 
report of the matter. My comment is that this 
is indicative of the unwarranted feeling of 
immunity from attack that seems to have per- 
vaded all ranks at Pearl Harbor—both Army 
and Navy. If there had been awareness of 
the states of tension that existed in Washing- 
ton, and awareness of Japanese potentialities, 
it appears that the air warning system, em- 
bryonic as it was, could have been used to 
give at least an hour’s warning before the 
air attack struck. 

(m) Fact XV states that the greatest dam- 
age to ships in Pearl Harbor resulted from 
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torpedoes launched from Japanese aircraft. 
The Court points out that, though the harbor 
entrance was well protected against break- 
through by enemy submarines or smal! craft, 
there were no anti-torpedo bafiles within the 
harbor for the protection of individual ships, 
because it had been assumed that aircraft tor- 
pedoes could not be made to run in the ex- 
tremely shoal water of Pearl Harbor. The 
decision not to install torpedo baffles appears 
to have been made by ‘the Navy Department. 
Proposals to use barrage balloons and smoke 
were considered but rejected for technical 
reasons. It is evident, in retrospect, that the 
capabilities of Japanese aircraft torpedoes 
were seriously underestimated. 

(n) Fact XVI. In this section of the Find- 
ings the Court traces the deterioration of re- 
lations with the Japanese and outlines cer- 
tain information given to Admiral Kimmel 
on the subject. The more important items 
are as follows: 

(1) On 16 October 1941, Admiral Kimmel 
was informed by CNO that a grave situation 
had been created by the resignation of the 
Japanese cabinet, that Japan might attack 
the United States, and that it was necessary 
for the Pacific Fleet to take precautions and 
to make such deployments as would not dis- 
* elose strategic intentions or constitute pro- 
vocative action against Japan. 

(2) On 17 October, Admiral Stark addressed 
a personal letter to Admiral Kimmel in which 
he stated his personal view that it was un- 
likely that the Japs would attack the United 
States. 

(3) On 24 October, Admiral Kimmel re- 
ceived a despatch from CNO stating that 
chances of favorable outcome of negotiations 
with Japan were doubtful and that indica- 
tions were that a surprise aggressive move- 
ment in any direction, including attack on 
the Philippines.or Guam, was a possibility. 

(o) Fact XVII. In this section the Court 
sets forth certain information, which was 
known in Washington and which was trans- 
mitted to Admiral Kimmel, which the Court 
holds to have established the fact that the 
attack of 7 December came as a surprise to 
high officials in the State, War, and Navy 
Departments, and to the Army and Navy in 
the Hawaiian area, and that there were good 
grounds for their belief that hostilities would 
begin in the Far East, rather than elsewhere. 
The summary of the information on which 
this is based is as follows: 

(1) On 27 November 1941, Admiral Kimmel 
received a despatch from CNO beginning with 
the words, “This despatch is to. be consid- 
ered a war warning,” and going on to say 
that an aggressive move by Japan was ex- 
pected within the next few days; that there 
were indications of an amphibious movement 
against either the Philippines, Thai, or Kra 
Peninsula, or possibly Borneo; and directing 
Admiral Kimmel to execute an appropriate 
defensive deployment. 

(2) On 28 November, Admiral Kimmel re- 
ceived from General Short a War Department 
Message to the effect that negotiations ap- 
peared to be terminated; that Japanese fu- 
ture action was unpredictable; that hostile 
action was possible at any time; and that it 
was desirable that Japan commit the first 
overt act, in case hostilities could not be 
avoided, 

(3) On 30 November, Admiral Kimmel was 
included as an Information Addressee in a 
dispatch to the Commander in Chief, Asiatic 
Fleet, directing him to scout for information 
of Japanese movements in the China Sea. 

(4) On 28 November, CNO advised Admiral 
Kimmel that it had been decided to relieve 
Marine garrisons at Midway and Wake with 
Army troops. 

(5) Admiral Kimmel interpreted the fore- 
going as indicating that the Department was 
not particularly concerned as to the possibil- 
ity of a Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
at the time. 

(p) Fact XVIII. This section of the Find- 
ings deals with information that became 
available in Washington during the period 
beginning 26 November. It is set forth that 
from 26 November to 7 December, conversa- 
tions, which had been in progress between 
our Government and Japan, were continued, 
coming to an end on 7 December. The cir- 
cumstances under which information as to 
Japanese intentions during this period came 
to the attention of the Navy Department are 
set forth as follows: 

(1) Information was received from trusted 
sources during and prior to this period which 
was made available in the Navy Department 
but which was not sent to Admiral Kimmel. 
This information indicates definite Japanese 
interest in dispositions at Pearl Harbor and 
indicates a desire in some cases to know 
where United States ships were berthed. Ad- 
miral Stark testified that he considered it un- 
desirable to send Admiral Kimmel this in- 
formation, because to do so might compromise 
the sources from which it was obtained. This 
contention has some merit, in my opinion. 
It was Admiral Stark’s responsibility to pro- 
tect the source of this information. How- 
ever, it was equally his responsibility to give 
Admiral Kimmel a general picture of the in- 
formation which he was receiving. Admiral 








Stark says that he considered that the dis- 
patches he did send to Admiral Kimmel gave 
an adequate picture of what was known and 
inferred as to Japanese intentions. As set 
forth under “Opinions,” the Court holds that 
the information given to Admiral Kimmel 
was not an adequate summary of the in- 
formation at Admiral Stark’s disposal. I have 
to concur in this view. 

(2) In addition to the foregoing, the Court 
goes at length into the handling of certain 
information which was received in the Navy 
Department on the 6th of December, at 2100 
on that date. The greater part of this in- 
formation indicated the Japanese views con- 
cerning certain United States proposals for 
resolving matters under dispute between the 
countries, and leaves no doubt that the 
United States’ proposals were unacceptable 
to Japan, but do not come to the point of in- 
dicating a break in relations. At, or about, 

00, 7 December, further, trustworthy in- 
formation was received which indicated that 
the Japanese Government had finally given up 
hope of being able to adjust relations with 
the United States and that it was impossible 
to reach an agreement inrough further nego- 
tiations. This information was delivered at 
about 0900, 7 December, to the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, at about 0930 to 
the White House, and at 0950 to the State De- 
partment for Secretary Hull and Secretary 
Knox. Secretary Knox was conferring with 
Secretary Hull at the State Departinent. 

(3) At about 10:30 A.M. on 7 December, fur- 
ther reliable information was received in the 
Navy Department. The substance was that 
the Japanese Ambassador was to deliver a 
note containing the information referred to 
in the preceding paragraph to the Secretary of 
State at 1:00 P.M. on that day. This informa- 
tion was of significance because 1:00 P.M. in 
Washington was dawn in Honolulu. It was 
delivered at once to the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, and immediately there- 
after, to the State Department where the of- 
ficial who received it was asked to point out 
to Mr. Knox and Mr. Hull its significance. 
In my opinion, the foregoing indicates that 
at about 10:30 on 7 December (0500 Honolulu 
time) the Navy Department, or at least some 
officers therein, appreciated that the informa- 
tion just received pointed to the possibility— 
even the probability—of a dawn attack on 
Pearl Harbor. General Marshall states that 
this information came to his attention about 
11:00 A.M. and that he immediately tele- 
phoned to Admiral Stark that he proposed to 
warn General Short that a break with Japan 
was imminent and that an attack against Ha- 
waii could be expected soon. Admiral Stark 
demurred at first, as to the need for sending 
this message, but after brief consideration, 
asked General Marshall to include in his pro- 
posed dispatch directions to pass the con- 
tents to naval commanders. General Marshall 
sent a dispatch to the effect that the Japanese 
were presenting what amounted to an ulti- 
matum at 1:00 P.M. Washington time on 7 
December; and that while the War Depart- 
ment did not know the significance of the 
hour set for delivering the note, he, General 
Short, was to be on the alert accordingly and 
to inform naval authorities of this communi- 
cation. He sent this via commercial radio, 
which was the usual means of communicat- 
ing with the Hawaiian Department. The dis- 
patch left Washington at 12:17 on 7 December 
(6.47 a.m, Honolulu time) and arrived in the 
RCA office in Honolulu at 7:33 A.M. Honolulu 
time. This was 22 minutes before the attack 
began. By the time the message had been 
decoded and delivered to General Short, the 
attack was already underway. TheCourt states 
that if the most expeditious means of delivery 
had been used (plain language telephone) this 
information could have been received in Ha- 
waii about two hours before the attack began. 
The Court remarks that even in this event 
there was no action open, nor means avail- 
able, to Admiral Kimmel which could have 
stopped the attack, or which could have had 
other than negligible bearing upon its out- 
come, since there was already in effect a con- 
dition of readiness best suited to the circum- 
stances attending vessels within the limits 
of Pearl Harbor naval base, and the Fleet 
planes at their air bases on Oahu. I cannot 
go along with this reasoning of the Court. 
Even two hours advance warning would have 
been of great value in alerting planes and in 
augmenting the condition of readiness exist- 
ing on board ship. 

(4) On 3 December Admiral Kimmel was 
told that there was every reason to believe 
that the Japanese had instructed diplomatic 
and consular posts in the Far East, Washing- 
ton and London to destroy most of their codes. 
Admiral Kimmel says that “the significance 
of this dispatch was diluted substantially by 
publication of the information in the morning 
newspaper in Honolulu,” and that he did not 
regard it as a clearcut warning of Japanese 
intentions to strike the United States. 

(5) On 4 December, Admiral Kimmel re- 
ceived a dispatch directing the destruction 
of secret and confidential documents at Guam, 
except those necessary for current purposes, 
which were to be kept ready for instant de- 
struction in event of emergency. This was 
followed on 6 December by authorization for 
outlying islands to destroy secret and confi- 
dential documents “now or under later condi- 
tions of greater emergency.” 

(q) There was also available to the Navy 
Department on 28 November reliable informa- 
tion, received from a trusted source, to the 





effect that certain code words would be in- 
serted in the middle of the daily Japanese 
short-wave news broadcast. When these 
words were heard, codes were to be destroyed. 
This information was available in various 
places, including Pearl Harbor, and Admiral 
Kimmel had it. A monitor watch was set at 
various places to look out for the expected 
broadcast. On 4 and 5 December, the Federal 
Communications Commission monitored the 
expected broadcast which was sent from 
Tokyo twice, first at 2200 on 4 December, and 
again at 2130 on 5 December. Various offi- 
cers testified that the implementing broad- 
casts were transmitted to the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations and the Director 
of Naval Communications, but Admiral Stark 
and Admiral Noyes testified that they do not 
remember hearing anything about them. It is 
an established fact that these implementing 
broadcasts* were never sent to Admiral Kim- 
mel. However, as noted in paragraph 2(p) (4) 
above, the Court finds that it is a fact that 
Admiral Kimmel was informed on 3 December 
that the Japanese had instructed diplomatic 
and consular posts in the Far East, Washing- 
ton, and London, to destroy certain codes. 

(r) The Court further sets forth the fact 
(mainly under Section XVIII) that on 26 
November a note, couched in strong terms, 
was delivered by the United States State De- 
partment to Japanese representatives. The 
stipulations contained therein were drastic, 
and likely to be unacceptable to Japan, Ad- 
miral Kimmel had no knowledge of the ex- 
istence of such a note, nor of its contents un- 
til after the attack. The Court points out that 
Admiral Kimmel in May 1941 had particularly 
asked the Chief of Naval Operations to keep 
him informed of the diplomatic situation in 
order that he might be “informed of all im- 
portant developments as thev occur by the 
quickest secure means available.” 

(s) Fact XIX. The Court points out that 
it is a prime obligation of command to keep 
subordinate commanders constantly supphed 
with information, and that Admiral Stark, 
having important information in his posses- 
sion, during the critical period from 26 No- 
vember to 7 December, failed to transmit this 
information to Admiral Kimmel, thus depriv- 
ing the latter of a clear picture of the exist- 
ing Japanese situation as seen in Washington. 
I am in thorough accord with this view of the 
Court. 

(t) It will be noted from the foregoing that 
one of the most important phases of this in- 
vestigation is concerned with the handling of 
enemy information in the Navy Department. 
In this connection it would seem essential to 
a thorough exploration of the facts to have 
the testimony of the Director of Naval Intel- 
ligence, who was largely responsible for han- 
dling information of the enemy. It appears 
from the record that Rear Admiral Wilkin- 
son, the then Director of Naval Intelligence, 
was not available to the Court as a witness. 
I assume that the Court believes that all es- 
sential information was obtained, despite the 
fact that Admiral Wilkinson did not testify; 
thowever, it appears to me that the failure 
to obtain his testimony was unfortunate. 

3. I submit the following comment as to the 
Court's Opinion, 

(a) In the Opinion based on Finding II, the 
Court expresses the view that the presence of 
a large number of combatant vessels in Pearl 
Harbor on 7 December was necessary, and 
that the information available to the Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, did not require 
any departure from his operating and main- 
tenance schedules. I do not entirely go along 
with this opinion. Had all of the information 
available in the Department been properly 
evaluated and properly disseminated, I am 
inclined to believe that Admiral Kimmel’s 
disposition on the morning of 7 December 
would not have been as they actually were on 
that occasion. 

(b) In the Opinion, based on Fact VI, fhe 
Court expresses the view that deficiencies in 
personnel and material which existed in 1941 
had an adverse bearing upon the effectiveness 
of the defense of Pearl Harbor, on and prior 
to 7 December. I offer the comment that, ob- 
viously, the Army and Navy were short of 
men and material at the time and that avail- 
able means were spread thin throughout the 
various areas of probable hostility. The 
shortage of means available to Admiral Kim- 
mel must be taken into consideration. How- 
ever, the pertinent question is whether or not 
he used the means available to him to the 
best advantage. In my opinion, he did not. 
The fault lay in the fact that he was not fully 
informed by the Navy Department of what 
was known as to probable Japanese intentions 
and of the tenseness of the situation, and fur- 
ther, that his judgment was to some extent 
faulty and that he did not fully appreciate 
the implications of that information which 
was given to him, 

(c) In the Opinion, based on Finding VIII, 
the Court holds that the defense of Pearl 
Harbor naval base was the direct responsi- 
bility of the Army, that the Navy was to 
assist only with means provided to the 14th 
Naval District, and that the defense of the 
base was 2 joint operation only to this extent. 
As I stated above, I think this is a narrow 





*Later investigations indicate that the vital 
implementing broadcasts were not, in fact, 
received by the Navy Department. 

+Admiral Wilkinson’s testimony was later 
received but did not change any of the opin- 
ions or facts established. 





view of the question, and that Admiral Kim. 
mel was fully aware that, in view of the 
weakness of local defenses, the Fleet had to 
be employed to protect Pearl Harbor and the 
Hawaiian Islands in general. 

(d) The Court holds that Admiral Block 
performed his duties satisfactorily. I concur, 

(e) In the Opinion, based on Fact IX, the 
Court states that naval defense plans were 
complete and sound in concept, but contained 
a basic defect in that naval participation de. 
pended entirely upon the availability of air- 
craft belonging to and being employed by the 
Fleet, and that on the morning of 7 December, 
these plans were ineffective because they nec- 
essarily were drawn on the premise that there 
would be advance knowledge that an attack 
was to be expected within narrow limits of 
time, which was not the case on that morn- 
ing. I cannot go along with this view. As I 
have already stated, there could be no ques- 
tion that available aircraft had to be em- 
ployed in the manner best suited to the dan- 
ger that threatened. I doubt that, with the 
forces available, it would have been possible 
to intercept and destroy the Japanese car- 
riers before they launched their planes, exvept 
by lucky chance. However, I do think 
that Admiral Kimmel was not sufficiently 
alive to the dangers of the situation, not ¢n- 
tirely due to his own fault. This had a bear- 
ing on the amount of damage that was in- 
curred by the Fleet when the Japanese did 
attack. 

(f) The Opinion, based on Fact X, expresses 
the view that Admiral Kimmel’s action, 
taken immediately after assuming command, 
in placing in effect comprehensive instrue- 
tions for the security of the Fleet at sea, is 
indicative of his appreciation of his respon- 
sibility for the security of the Fleet and that 
the steps taken were adequate and effective. 
I concur in this. 

(zg) The Opinion, based on Finding XI, as 
to the effect that the measures taken for the 
security in port were adequate and proper, 
and that only had it been known in advance 
that the attack was to take place on 7 De- 
cember, could there now be any basis for a 
conclusion as to the steps that might have 
been taken to lessen its ill effects. The Court 
takes note of suggestions that each day all 
naval planes should have been in the air, all 
naval personnel at their stations, znd all anti- 
aircraft guns manned, and expresses the view 
that no such course of action could have been 
carried out as a matter of routine. I concur 
in this. The question at issue is wacther or 
not indications called for a tightening up of 
precautions as 7 December approached. I 
think they did. 

(h) In the Opinion, based on Finding XVIII, 
the Court holds that Admiral Kimmel was 
justified in not providing for routine long 
range reconnaissance in the absence of any 
information indicating that the attack was to 
be expected in the Hawaiian area within nar- 
row limits of time. I have already discussed 
this phase of the matter. I think that if all 
available information had been placed at Ad- 
miral Kimmel’s disposal, and that if he had 
evaluated it properly, he would have found 
it necessary to do something : bout long ranze 
reconnaissance in the few days immediately 
preceding the 7th of December. 

(i) In the Opinion, base1 on Fact XVII, the 
Court expresses the view that there was good 
ground for belief on the part of high oflic:is 
in the State, War, Navy Departments, and on 
the part of the Army and Navy in tke Ha- 
waiian area, the hostilities wouid begiu in the 
Fast East rather than elsewhere. I coucut 
that the Far East was the most probable svene 
for the initiation of Japanese operations. As 
a matter of fact, the Japanese did begia to 
operate in the Far East on 7 December. How- 
ever, it was not illogical to suppose that an 
attack on Pearl Harbor would be regarded by 
the Japanese as one of the initial steps in the 
campaign, and there is ample evidence that all 
concerned were aware of this possibility—a 
possibility that was strengthened by informa- 
tion received in Washington, all of which was 
not given to Admiral Kimmel. 

(j) In the opinion, based on Facts XVill 
and XIX, the Court expresses the view that 
Admiral Stark failed to display sound judg- 
ment in that he did not transmit to Admiral 
Kimmel, during the very critical period from 
26 November to 7 December, important in- 
formation which he had received regarding 
the Japanese situation, and especially, 12 
that, on the morning of 7 December, 1941, he 
did not transmit immediately the fact that 
information had been received which appeared 
to indicate that a break in diplomatic rela- 
tions was imminent, and that an attack in the 
Hawaiian area might be expected soon. I 
note from the first endorsement that the 
Judge Advocate General takes exception to 
this Opinion, on the ground that the evidence 
shows that Admiral Stark and his principal 
advisers did not construe this information 45 
indicating an attack in the Hawaiian area. 
While I concur in the views of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General as to the construction which 
Admiral Stark placed upon the information 1 
question, nevertheless, I note that Commander 
Kramer (attached to the Communications Di- 
vision of the Navy Department) did take 
steps to invite the attention of the Secretary 
of the Navy to the fact that 1:00 p.m. Wash- 
ington time meant dawn at Honolulu and 
midnight in East Asia. It, therefore, seems 
evident, that though Admiral Stark did not 
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Naval Court of Inquiry 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
have his attention drawn to the possible sig- 
nificance of this information, nevertheless the 
implications were appreciated by at least 
some officers of his office. The Court further 
expresses the view that had this important 
information been conveyed to Admiral Kim- 
mel, it is a matter of conjecture as to what 
action he would have taken. I take no excep- 
tion to this expression of opinion. However, 
it is a fair conclusion that if Admiral Kimmel 
had been given all of the information avail- 
able at the Department, he would have been in 
a position to judge the situation better than 

he did. 

t. In the final Opinion and Recommenda- 
tion the Court finds that no offenses have 
been committed or serious blame incurred on 
the part of any person or persons in the naval 
service, and recommends that no further pro- 
ceedings be had in the matter. I concur that 
there is not adequate evidence to support gen- 
eral court martial proceedings, but this does 
not bar administrative action, if such action 
is found appropriate. 

5. Despite the evidence that no naval officer 
was at fault to a degree likely to result in 
conviction if brought to trial, nevertheless the 
Navy cannot evade a share of responsibility 
for the Pearl Harbor incident. Thet disaster 
cannot be regarded as an “act of God,” beyond 
human power to prevent or mitigate. It is 
true that the country as a whole is basically 
responsible in that the people were unwilling 
to support an adequate army and navy until 
it was too late to repair the consequences of 
past neglect in time to deal effectively with 
the attack that ushered in the war. It is true 
that the Army was responsible for local de- 
fense at Pearl Harbor. Nevertheless, some 
things could have been done by the Navy to 
lessen the success of the initial Japanese blow. 
Admiral Stark and Admiral Kimmel were the 
responsible officers, and it is pertinent to ex- 


amine the possible courses of action they 
might have taken. 
(a) Admiral Stark was, of course, aware 


that the United States was primarily con- 
cerned with its own possessions, and the 
most important United States possessions in 
the Pacific were the Philippine Islands and 
the Hawaiian Islands. His attention should 
have been centered on those two places, as the 
Pacifie situation became more and more acute. 
He had been informed by Admiral Kimmel, 
in his letter of 26 May 1941, that Admiral Kim- 
mel felt the need for early and accurate in- 
formation as to the general situation, and 
that he needed to be informed of all important 
developments as they occurred by the quick- 
est and most secure means available. This 
letter should have emphasized the obvious 
fact that Admiral Kimmel was in a difficult 
position, that he had to use his initiative to 
keep his Fleet dispositions in step with 
changes in the situation, and that in order 
to do so he had to have an accurate running 
picture of the rapidly moving course of diplo- 
matie events. In my opinion, Admiral Stark 
failed to give Admiral Kimmel an adequate 
summary of the information available in 
Washington, particularly in the following 
respects: 

(1) Admiral Kimmel was not informed of 
the State Department's note of 26 November 
to the Japanese. This note was a definite step 
towards breaking relations. 

(2) Admiral Kimmel! was not informed of 
the substance of certain information available 
to the Navy Department concerning the dis- 
position of ships inside Pearl Harbor, which 
indicated a Japanese interest in Pearl Harbor 
as a possible target. 

(3) Admiral Kimmel was not informed of 
the implementation of the broadcast contain- 
ing the code words. Admiral Stark says he 
never got this information himself, but it is 
clear that it did reach Admiral Stark’s off.ce. 
This, together with the handling of other mat- 
ters of information, indicates lack of effi- 
ciency in Admiral Stark’s organization. 

(4) Admiral Stark failed to appreciate the 
significance of the information which he re- 
ceived indicating that a message was to be 
given to the Secretary of State at 1:00 p.m., 
which information Admiral Stark received on 
the morning of 7 December, although the im- 
plications were appreciated by at least one of 
his subordinates. It appears that had this 
information been handled by the quickest 
available means, and with due appreciation 
of its significance, it might have reached Ad- 
miral Kimmel in time to enable him to make 
Some last-minute preparations that would 
have enhanced the ability of the ships in 
Pearl Harbor to meet the Japanese air attack. 

(5) There is a certain sameness of tenor of 
such information as Admiral Stark sent to 
Admiral Kimmel. They do not convey in 
themselves the sense of intensification of the 
critical relations between the United States 
and Japan. 

(b) In my opinion Admiral Kimmel, despite 
the failure of Admiral Stark to keep him fully 
informed, nevertheless did have some indica- 
tions of increasing tenseness as to relations 
with Japan. In particular, he had the “war 
warning” message of 27 November, the “hos- 
tile action possible at any moment” message 
on 28 November, the 3 December information 
that the Japanese were destroying their codes, 
and the messages of 4 and 6 December con- 
cerning destruction of United States secret 
and confidential matter at outlying Pacific 
Islands. These messages must be considered 








in connection with other facets of the situa- 
tion, and Admiral Kimmel’s statement on this 
phase of the matter must be given due con- 
sideration. After weighing these considera- 
tions, I am of the opinion that he could and 
should have judged more accurately the grav- 
ity of the danger to which the Hawaiian Is- 
lands were exposed. The following courses 
of action were open to him: 

(1) He could have used patrol aircraft 
which were available to him to conduct long 
range reconnaissance in the more dangerous 
sectors. Whether or not this would have re- 
sulted in detecting the approach of the Jap- 
anese carriers is problematical. However, it 
would have made the Japanese task more 
difficult. 

(2) He could have rotated the “in port” 
periods of his vessels in a less routine man- 
ner, so as to have made it impossible for the 
Japanese to have predicted when there would 
be any vessels in port. This would have made 
the Japanese task less easy. 

(3) If he had appreciated the gravity of the 
danger even a few hours before the Japanese 
attack, it is logical to suppose that naval 
planes would have been in the air during the 
early morning period, that ships’ batteries 
would have been fully manned, and that dam- 
age control organizations would have been 
fully operational. 

6. The derelictions on the part of Admiral 
Stark and Admiral Kimmel were faults of 
omission rather than faults of commission. In 
the case in question, they indicate lack of the 
superior judgment necessary for exercising 
command commensurate with their rank and 
their assigned duties, rather than culpable in- 
efficiency. 

7. Since trial by general court martial is 
not warranted by the evidence adduced, ap- 
propriate administrative action would appear 
to be the relegation of both of these officers 
to positions in which lack of superior judg- 
ment may not result in future errors. 

8. In my serial 003191 of 3 November, to you, 
I set forth at length my views concerning 
how much of the records bears such a rela- 
tion to present military operations as to re- 
quire high security classification. 

BE. J. KING. 
1 Dee 1944 

THIRD ENDORSEMENT to Record of 

Proceedings of Pearl Harbor 
Court of Inquiry. 

Subject: Court of Inquiry to inquire into the 
attack made by Japanese armed 
forces on Pearl Harbor, Territory of 
Hawaii, on 7 December 1941, ordered 
by the Secretary of the Navy on 13 
July 1944. 

1. On the basis of the record, findings, opin- 
ion and recommendation of the Court of In- 
quiry, the First Endorsement of the Judge 
Advocate General, and the Second Endorse- 
ment of the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, 
I find that the evidence obtained to date indi- 
cates that there were errors of judgment on 
the part of Admiral Kimmel and Admiral 
Stark. I am not satisfied, however, that the 
investigation has gone to the point of ex- 
haustion of all possible evidence. 

2. Further investigation into this matter 
will be conducted by an investigating officer, 
and, in addition to the subjects recommended 
for further investigation by the Commander- 
in-Chief, U. S. Fleet in the Second Endorse- 
ment, will include the taking of the testi- 
mony of Rear Admiral Wilkinson and Captain 
McCollum, and such other investigation as 
may appear to be necessary in order to ascer- 
tain all of the relevant facts relating to the 
Japanese attack. Pending the completion of 
the necessary further investigation into this 
matter, I withhold decision as to the institu- 
tion of any proceeding against any naval offi- 
cer involved. 

SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


FOURTH ENDORSEMENT TO Record of 
Proceedings of Pearl Harbor Court 
of Inquiry. 

Subject: Court of Inquiry to inquire into the 
attack made by Japanese armed 
forces on Pearl Harbor, Territory of 
Hawaii, on 7 December 194i, ordered 
by the Secretary of the Navy on 13 
July 1944, and further investigation 
by Admiral H. Kent Hewitt, USN, 
ordered by the Secretary of the Navy 
on 2 May 1945. 

1, Pursuant to Executive order dated 18 De- 
cember 1941, a commission headed by Mr. 
Justice Owen J. Roberts conducted an investi- 
gation into the facts surrounding the Jap- 
anese attack on Pearl Harbor. The commis- 
sion reported its findings on 23 January 1942. 
The commission concluded in part that: 

“17. In the light of the warnings and di- 
rections to take appropriate action, transmit- 
ted to both commanders between 27 November 
and 7 December, and the obligation under the 
system of coordination then in effect for joint 
cooperative action on their part, it was a 
dereliction of duty on the part of each of them 
not to consult and confer with the other re- 
specting the meaning and intent of the warn- 
ings, and the appropriate measures of defense 
required by the imminence of hostilities. The 
attitude of each, that he was not required to 
inform himself of, and his lack of interest in, 
the measures undertaken by the other to 
carry out the responsibility assigned to such 
other under the provisions of the plans then 
in effect, demonstrated on the part of each a 
lack of appreciation of the responsibilities 
vested in them and inherent in their positions 





as commander in chief, Pacific Fleet, and 
commanding general, Hawaiian Department. 

2. Pursuant to precept of the Secretary of 
the Navy dated 12 February 1944, Admiral 
Thomas C. Hart, USN (Retired), conducted 
an examination of witnesses likely to have 
knowledge of facts in connection with the 
Japanese attack. Admiral Hart completed his 
examination on 15 June 1944. 

3. Public Law No. 339, 78th Congress, ap- 
proved 13 June 1944, directed the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy, severally, 
to proceed forthwith with an investigation 
into the facts surrounding the Pearl Harbor 
catastrophe, and to commence such proceed- 
ings against such persons as the facts might 
justify. 

4. A Court of Inquiry, consisting of Admiral 
Orin G. Murfin, USN (Retired), Admiral Ed- 
ward C. Kalbfus, USN (Retired), and Vice Ad- 
miral Adolphus Andrews, USN (Retired), with 
Commander Harold Biesemeier, USN, as 
Judge Advocate, was appointed on 13 July 
1944. The Court was directed to convene on 
17 July 1944, or as soon thereafter as prac- 
ticable, for the purpose of inquiring into all 
circumstances connected with the attack 
made by Japanese forces on Pearl Harbor, 
Territory of Hawaii, on 7 December 1941; to 
inquire thoroughly into the matter, and to 
include in its findings a full statement of the 
facts it might deem to be established, The 
Court was further directed to state its opin- 
ion as to whether any offenses were commit- 
ted or serious blame incurred on the part of 
any person or persons in the Naval service, 
and, in case its opinion was that offenses 
had been committed or serious blame in- 
curred, to recommend specifically what fur- 
ther proceedings should be had. 

5. The Court of Inquiry commenced its pro- 
ceedings on 31 July 1944, and, submitted the 
record of its proceedings on 20 October 1944. 
Certain portions of the record of proceedings 
before the Court, including the findings and 
opinion of the Court, have been classified 
“TOP SECRET” in the interest of national 
security, and the balance “SECRET.” 

The material which was classified “TOP 
SECRET” was so classified by the Court of 
Inquiry and retained in that classification 
upon the recommendation of the Commander 
in Chief, U. S. Fleet and Chief of Naval Op- 
erations because of the extreme care which 
has been necessary to safeguard information 
in the hands of the Navy Department and es- 
pecially the sources of that information. 
These sources were many, including the In- 
telligence Divisions of the Army and Navy, 
the Office of Strategic Services, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and others. 

The Commander in Chief, U. 8. Fleet and 
Chief of Naval Operations now informs me 
that it is still in the public interest that the 
sources of this information be safeguarded. 
Accordingly, I have directed that all of the 
report of the Court of Inquiry be made public 
except that part, publication of which in the 
opinion of the Commander in Chief, U. 8. 
Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations would 
necessarily disclose the sources of secret in- 
formation. To the same end in the discussion 
of the report of the Court of Inquiry the evi- 
dence before the Court and the additional evi- 
dence discovered by Admiral Hewitt’s investi- 
gation herein I have avoided any reference 
which would disclose the sources of secret in- 
formation, 

6. The net result of the findings of fact and 
opinion of the Pearl Harbor Naval Court of 
Inquiry, as reviewed by Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Navy, and the Commander in Chief, 
U. 8. Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations and 
by me was that the evidence secured by the 
Court did not warrant and would not support 
the trial by general court martial of any per- 
son or persons in the Naval Service. 

7. In°my Third Endorsement to the Record 
of Proceedings of the Pearl Harbor Court of 
Inquiry, dated 1 December 1944, I found that 
the evidence obtained indicated that there 
were errors of judgment on the part of Ad- 
miral Kimmel and Admiral Stark, but that 
the inquiry had not gone to the point of ex- 
haustion of all possible evidence. According- 
ly, I directed that further investigation would 
be conducted by an investigating officer and 
that pending the completion of the necessary 
further investigation I would withhold deci- 
sion as to the institution of any proceeding 
against any naval officer involved. 

8. In order to insure that the further in- 
vestigation would cover every material ques- 
tion, I directed that a thorough review be 
made of the prior investigations. Upon the 
completion of this review of prior investiga- 
tions and after examination of the report of 
the Army Pearl Harbor Board, dated 3 De- 
cember 1944, I appointed Admiral H. Kent 
Hewitt, USN, as investigating officer, to ex- 
amine such witnesses and obtain such other 
evidence as might be necessary in order fully 
to develop and clarify the facts in connection 
with the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 
The further investigation was completed on 
12 July 1945. 

9. The comments of the Judge Advocate 
General and of the Commander in Chief, U. 8S. 
Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations, in their 
endorsements to the Pearl Harbor Court of 
Inquiry record are approved subject to the 
following remarks: 

(a) Court of Inquiry Finding II. This find- 
ing states, in substance, that the presence in 
Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941 of Task 
Force One and the battleships of Task Farce 
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Two was necessary. 

The essential point here rests in Admiral 
Kimmel’s statement to the effect that he 
would not have had the Fleet in Pearl Harbor 
had he anticipated an air attack. The Second 
Endorsement indicates that the Commander 
in Chief, U. S. Fleet, does not entirely “go 
along” with the opinion of the Court that the 
information available to Admiral Kimmel did 
not require any departure from his operation 
and maintenance schedules. The Commander 
in Chief, U. S. Fleet, states further in this 
connection that Admiral Kimmel could have 
rotated the “in port” periods of his vessele 
in less routine manner, so as to have made it 
impossible for the Japanese to have predicted 
when there would be any vessels in port, and 
that this would have made the Japanese task 
less easy. I concur in the comments of the 
Commander in Chief, U. 8. Fleet, as to this 
finding. 

(b) Court of Inquiry Finding II. This 
finding states that, “Constitutional require- 
ments that war be declared by Congress .. .” 
make it difficult to prevent an attack and 
precluded offensive action as a means of de- 
fense, and that Admiral Kimmel had the re- 
sponsibility of avoiding overt acts. 

The Commander in Chief, U. 8. Fleet, com- 
ments that this gives an unscrupulous enemy 
a great advantage, and that the Constitutional 
requirement preventing offensive action as a 
means of defense was a definite handicap. 
Though, in contrast with our Constitutional 
principles, the surprise attack on Pearl Har- 
bor was but a repetition of the historically 
treacherous Japanese method of inaugurat- 
ing hostilities and commencing a war, yet it 
does not appear that there was any proximate 
causal relationship between the Constitutional 
requiremeht and the instant disaster. The 
Constitutional inhibition and the injunction 
as to overt acts did not preclude either long 
distance reconnaissance or a sortie by the 
Fleet. Further, it appears that prior to 7 De- 
cember 1941, Admiral Kimmel did not regard 
this Constitutional provision or his respon- 
sibility to avoid overt acts as sufficient to pre- 
vent the issuance of orders to bomb unidenti- 
fied submarines found in operating areas. 

(c) Court of Inquiry Finding IV. This 
states that Admiral Bloch was subordinate to 
Admiral Kimmel, and was charged with the 
task of assisting the Army in the defense of 
Pearl Harbor and, consequently, Admiral 
Bloch had a responsibility for naval measures 
concerned with local defense. 

Upon the basis of all the evidence including 
Admiral Hewitt’s investigation it appears 
that: 

(1) No patrol planes were under the com- 
mand of Admiral Bloch. The only Navy 
planes suitable for long distance reconnalé- 
sance were the Pacific Fleet patrol planes. 

(2) The Pacific Fleet patrol planes were un- 
der the control of Admiral Kimmel, and he 
had the responsibility for their utilization. 
They were operated after 22 November 1941 
in accordance with schedules approved by him 
at that time, which were not revised prior to 
the attack. The schedules stressed training 
operations. They did not provide for distant 
reconnaissance from Oahu, 

(d) Court of Inquiry Finding V. The Court 
here finds that relations between Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short were friendly, cor- 
dial and cooperative; that they invariably 
conferred when important messages were re- 
ceived, and that each was sufficiently cog- 
nizant of the measures being taken by the 
other. 

In this connection upon all the evidence it 
appears: 

(1) The basic war plans and the local de- 
fense plans were sound and were designed to 
meet, with the available means, various types 
of attack, including an attack such as the one 
which was delivered. The basic war plaus and 
the local air defense plans were not operative 
in time to meet that attack. The Rainbow 
Five war plans presupposed the existence of 
a state of war. The local.air defense plans 
presupposed agreement between the local 
commanders that an attack was imminent. 
Neither of these was the case prior to the 
attack. 

(2) The system of command in effect in the 
Hawaiian area was that of mutual cooperation 
and not unity of command. Cooperation be- 
tween the local Army and Navy commanders 
required agreement as to the imminence of 
attack, which presupposed the possession and 
exchange of information concerning Jap- 
anese intentions and movements of Japanese 
naval forces. 

(3) A full exchange of information is nec- 
essary to the effective exercise of Joint Com- 
mand. While there was a considerable ex- 
change of information between various Army 
and Navy intelligence agencies there was no 
organized system to ensure such exchange. 

The evidence obtained by Admiral Hewitt 
indicates that there were informal arrange- 
ments for the exchange of intelligence by the 
Army and Navy at Hawaii, which included 
the transmission to the Army of some infor- 
mation concerning Japanese ship movements. 
The evidence obtained both by Admiral Hew- 
itt and by the Naval Court of Inquiry indli- 
cates, however, that neither Admiral Kimmel 
nor General Short was sufficiently informed of 
the degree of readiness put into effect by the 
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other. It appears that after receipt of the 
“war warning” and prior to 7 December 1941, 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short con- 
ferred on several occasions. They discussed 
the reenforcement of Midway and Wake. It 
does not appear that they discussed the con- 
ditions of readiness placed in effect or to be 
placed in effect, or the question or advisability 
of placing in effect air reconnaissance, Gen- 
eral Short testified before the Naval Court 
that after a conference with Admiral Kimmel, 
he placed in effect Army Alert No. 1 (the 
anti-sabotage alert). Admiral Kimmel testi- 
fied that he did not know which degree of 
alert the Army had in effect, and that he 
made no specific inquiry of General Short 

in this connection. 

That there was not full mutual exchange 
of intelligence also appears from the evidence. 
Admiral Kimmel received dispatches after 27 
November 1941 relating to Japanese destruc- 
tion of codes and instructions to United States 
outlying islands to destroy classified material. 
He testified before the Naval Court that he did 
not direct that these be furnished to General 
Short, and that he did not know whether or 
not they were furnished to him. General 
Short testified that he had not seen these dis- 
patches. 

In view of these facts, I cannot agree with 
the above finding by the Naval Court of In- 
quiry. The system of mutual cooperation, of 
joint command, was not working effectively— 
it failed. 

War experience has shown that: The re- 
esponsibility for final major decisions must 
devolve on one person; that is, theng must be 
unity of command. However, it is important 
to point out that the experience of this war 
has conclusively demonstrated that there is 
no inconsistency between the existence of two 
or more separate military or naval organiza- 
tions as the functioning forces and an effec- 
tive exercise of unity of command in a theater 
or in an operation. Practically all of the 
major operations of this war have been ac- 
complished by two or more distinct military 
organizations, some even belonging to diverse 
nations, but all acting under a unified com- 
mand. In such an operation, the commanders 
of the several forces and their staffs must 
function in close physical proximity, usually 
in the higher echelons sharing a3 common 
headquarters or command post. 

I do not find, however, that Admiral Kim- 
mel is open to criticism for having failed to 
advise the Army at Pearl Harbor that a sub- 
marine contact had been made on the morning 
of 7 December 1941, shortly prior to the air 
attack. The evidence supports the conclusion 
that the attempt to obtain confirmation of the 
reported submarine attack off Pearl Harbor 
was proper, although it should have been ef- 
fected in plain language. Adequate naval ac- 
tion was taken in sending out the ready de- 
stroyer. 

. (e) Court of Inquiry Finding VI. This 
states in substance that unavoidable defi- 
ciencies in personnel and material had a bear- 
ing on the effectiveness of the local defense 
of Pearl Harbor. 

The Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, points 
out however, that the pertinent question is 
whether Admiral Kimmel used the means 
available to the best advantage. I concur in 
this comment of the Commander in Chief, U. 
8. Fleet. 

(f) Court of Inquiry Finding VII. The 
Court finds that Japan had an initial advant- 
age because of the Japanese Fleet's numerical 
superiority, and the superiority of Japanese 
espionage. 

The comment in the Second Endorsement 
on this point is confined to the general state- 
ment that factors such as those referred to by 
the Court will always place this nation ata 
disadvantage during a period of strained rela- 
tions. This finding, of course, in general was 
correct. Nevertheless, as applied to the spe- 
cific issues here presented, it overlooks the 
fact that: 

(1) The numerical superiority of the Jap- 
anese Fleet was well known to Admiral Stark 
and to Admiral Kimmel, and this fact was 
taken into account in the war plans; 

(2) Although unquestionably the United 
States was placed at a disadvantage in re- 
straining Japanese espionage activities, the 
Navy and War Departments were neverthe- 
less not without important Intelligence ad- 
vantages of their own which were not availed 
of to the fullest extent. 

(z) Court of Inquiry Finding VIII. This 
states that it was the direct responsibility of 
the Army to defend Pearl Harbor Naval Base, 
and that the Navy was to assist only with the 
means provided the Naval District. 

The Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, is in 
agreement with “the fundamental concept of 
naval warfare” discussed by the Court, but 
takes a more realistic view on this point. He 
points out that Admiral Kimmel was fully 
aware that in view of the weakness of local 
defense, the ships of the Fleet in port had to be 
employed to protect Pearl Harbor. With this 
I concur. It is to be noted, moreover, that 
under the defense plan the Navy was respon- 
sible for the maintenance of distant recon- 
naissance, 

(h) Court of Inquiry Finding IX. The 





Court finds that the air defense plans were 
defective because of the necessity for reliance 
upon Fleet aircraft which could not be made 
permanently available for local defense. 

The Second Endorsement states that the 
Court has over-stressed the fact that the only 
patrol planes in the area were Fleet planes; 
that it was sound policy to place all such air- 
craft at Admiral Kimmel’s disposal; that it 
was his responsibility to allocate the planes 
as best he could; that the available aircraft 
had to be employed in the manner best suited 
to the danger that threatened; that it is 
doubtful whether with the available forces 
it would have been possible to destroy the car- 
riers before they launched their planes, ex- 
cept by a lucky chance; that Admiral Kim- 
mel was not sufficiently alive to the situa- 
tion, not entirely due to his own fault; and 
that this had a bearing on the amount of dam- 
age resulting from the attack. I concur in 
the comments of the Commander in Chief, U. 
S. Fleet, with respect to this finding. 

(1) Court of Inquiry Fndings IV, VIII, IX. 
Based on these findings the conclusion of the 
Conrt is that Admiral Bloch satisfactorily 
performed his duties. 

The Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, con- 
curs. This conclusion is approved. 

(j) Court of Inquiry Finding X. This holds 
adequate and effective Admiral Kimmel’s pro- 
visions for the security of the Fleet at sea. 

The Commander in Chief, U. 8. Fleet, con- 
curs. This finding is approved. 

(k) Court of Inquiry Finding XI. The 
substance of this finding is that Admiral Kim- 
mel was maintaining the highest condition 
of readiness called for by the information 
available to him, and that a higher condi- 
tion of readiness would have added little 
to the defense. 

In the Secor@l Endorsement it is pointed 
out that in fact the condition of readiness be- 
ing maintained at the time of the attack was 
only that condition which is normally main- 
tained when in port. This is maintained on 
the assumption that the shore defenses are 
adequate to protect the Fleet. Such was not 
the case at Pearl Harbor, as Admiral Kimmel 
knew. 

The Commander in Chief, U. 8. Fleet, fur- 
ther states that he does not agree with the 
conclusion of the Court that a higher condi- 
tion of readiness would have added little to 
the defense, and is of the view that the in- 
formation available to Admiral Kimmel 
called for a tightening up of the defense pre- 
cautions as 7 December approached. With 
the comments of the Commander in Chief, 
U. 8S. Fleet, I concur. 

(1) Court of Inquiry Finding XII. The 
Court here finds that there was no informa- 
tion indicating that J&panese carriers were 
on their way to attack Pear! Harbor, and that 
it was not possible to prevent or to predict 
that attack. 

The Second Endorsement to the Naval 
Court record states on this point: “There was 
information that might logically have been 
interpreted as indicating that an attack on 
Hawaii was not unlikely, and that the time 
could be predicted within fairly narrow 
limits.” 

It is to be noted that one of the principal 
matters covered in Admiral Hewitt’s investi- 
gation was the information available to Ad- 
miral Kimmel, particularly during the crit- 
ical perfod from 27 November to 7 December 
1941, concerning the location and movements 
of Japanese naval forces. This information 
consisted principally of daily radio intelli- 
gence summaries setting forth the results of 
monitoring Japanese naval communications 
and estimates by the Fleet Intelligence Officer. 
It appears that there was an unusual change 
in Japanese naval radio calls on 1 December 
1941; that this was regarded as indicating an 
additional progressive step in preparing for 
active operations on a large scale; that on 2 
December 1941 Admiral Kimmel conferred 
with his Fleet Intelligence Officer as to the 
whereabouts of Japanese fleet units, and that 
during that conference Admiral Kimmel 
noticed and commented on the absence of in- 
formation in the Fleet Intelligence Officer’s 
written estimate as to Japanese Carrier Divi- 
sions 1 and 2, which consisted of four carriers. 
(It has since been learned that these four car- 
riers were among the six carriers which in 
fact were then on the high seas heading 
toward Pearl Harbor.) The other Japanese 
carriers were located by the Fleet Intelligence 
Officer in his written estimate, in Japanese 
home waters, with the exception of possibly 
one carrier in the Marshalls. In this testi- 
mony before Admiral Hewitt, the Fleet In- 
telligence Officer, Captain Edwin T. Layton, 
USN, described his conversation with Admiral 
Kimmel on 2 December 1941 as follows: 


“Q. Will you state the substance of what 
he said and what you said, as best you recall 
it? 


“A. As best I recall it, Admiral Kimmel 
said, ‘What! You don’t know where Carrier 
Division 1 and Carrier Division 2 are?’ and 
I replied, ‘No, sir, I do not. I think they are 
in home waters, but I do not know where 
they are. The rest of these units, I feel pretty 
confident of their location.’ Then Admiral 
Kimmel looked at me, as sometimes he would, 
with somewhut a stern countenance and yet 
partially with a twinkle in his eye and said, 
‘Do you mean to say that they could be round- 
ing Diamond Head and you wouldn't know 
it? or words to that effect. My reply was 
that, ‘I hope they would be sighted before 





now,’ or words to that effect.” ... 

“Q. Your testimony, Captain, was note quite 
clear to me, arising out of your description of 
Admiral Kimmel’s twinkle in his eye when he 
spoke. What I am trying to get at is this: 
Was the discussion about the absence of in- 
formation concerning Cardivs 1 and 2 a ser- 
ious or jocular one? 

“A. His question was absolutely serious, 
but when he said, ‘Where are Cardivs 1 and 
2?’ and I said, ‘I do not know precisely, but 
if I must estimate, I would say that they are 
probably in the Kure area since we haven’t 
heard from them in a long time and they may 
be re-fitting as they finished operations only 
a month and a half ago,’ and it was then 
when he, with a twinkle in his eye, said, ‘Do 
you mean to say they could be rounding Dia- 
mond Head?’ or words to that effect. In other 
words, he was impressing me on my complete 
ignorance as to their exact location. 

“Q. He was conscious, therefore, of your 
lack of information about those carriers? 

“A, This incident has been impressed on 
my mind. I do not say that I quote him 
exactly, but I do know that he made such a 
statement to me in the way to point out to 
me that I should know where they are but 
hadn’t so indicated their location.” 

It is to be noted further that the daily com- 
munication intelligence summaries received 
by Admiral Kimmel stated, on 3 December, 
that: “Almost a complete blank of informa- 
tion on the carriers today. Lack of identifica- 
tions has somewhat promoted this lack of in- 
formation. However, since over 200 service 
calls have been partially identified since the 
change on the first of December and not one 
carrier call has been recovered, it is evident 
that carrier traffic is at a low ebb” and that 
the daily summaries delivered to Admiral 
Kimmel thereafter and prior to the attack, in- 
dicated that there was no information as to 
Japanese carriers. 

In view of the foregoing, I do not approve 
the above finding by the Naval Court of In- 
quiry. I concur entirely in the comment of 
the Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, concern- 
ing this finding. I am of the view that the 
information as to the location and movements 
of the Japanese naval forces which was re- 
ceived by Admiral Kimmel during the week 
preceding the attack, coupled with all the 
other information which he had received, in- 
cluding ‘the “war warning” and other mes- 
sages from the Chief of Naval Operations, 
should have been interpreted as indicating 
that an attack on Hawaii was not unlikely 
and that the time of such an attack could be 
predicted within fairly narrow limits. 

(m) Court of Inquiry Finding XIII. It is 
here stated that Admiral Kimmel’s decision 
not to conduct daily long-range reconnais- 
sance was sound; that there were insufficient 
planes for this purpose; and that such use 
of the available planes was not justified. 

The Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, in his 
endorsement to the Naval Court record points 
out that Admiral Kimmel had a difficult deci- 
sion to make in this matter of reconnaissance, 
and that there were many factors to be con- 
sidered. He states further, however, that 
after considering all of the information that 
was at Admiral Kimmel's disposal, it appears 
that Admiral Kimmel was not on entirely 
sound ground in making no attempt at long- 
range reconnaissance, particularly as the sit- 
uation became more anc more tense in the 
few days immediately preceding the Jap- 
anese attacks. This comment adds that it is 
obvious that the means available did not per- 
mit an all-round daily reconnaissance to a 
distance necessary to detect the approach of 
carriers before planes could be launched, but 
that there were, however, certain sectors more 
dangerous than others which could have been 
covered to some extent, and that such par- 
ticular cover would have been logical in the 
circumstances known to Admiral Kimmel in 
late November and early December. 

In addition to these comments, with which 
I concur, the following po'nts may be noted: 

(1) Admiral Kimmel himself had main- 
tained a partial long range patrol in the 
summer of 1941 on the basis of Intelligence 
received and reported by Admiral Bloch at 
that time. 

(2) Admiral Kimmel testified before the 
Naval Court of Inquiry that he decided on 
27 November that there should be no distant 
reconnaissance, 

(3) There is no evidence of any specific dis- 
cussion between Admiral Kimmel and mem- 
bers of his staff on or after the receipt of the 
“war warning,” as to the advisability or prac- 
ticability of long range reconnaissance from 
Oahu. The War Plans Officer thought that 
the subject must have been discussed, but 

could recall no specific discussion. The Com- 
mander of the Fleet patrol planes, who had 
not been informed of any of the significant 
warning messages, testified that Admiral 
Kimmel had no such discussion with him. 

(4) The Fleet patrol planes available at 
Oahu in the week preceding the attack were 
not sufficient to have conducted 360 degree 
reconnaissance daily for more than a few 
days. 

(5) There were sufficient Fleet patrol planes 
and crews in fact available at Oahu during 
the week preceding the attack to have flown, 
for at least several weeks, a daily reconnais- 
sance covering 128 degrees to a distance of 

about 700 miles. 

(6) The sectors north of Oahu were gen- 
erally recognized as being the most likely 





sectors from which a Japanese attack would 
eome, if the Japanese wer” to attack Pear! 
Harbor. 

(7) If a daily distant reconnaissance had 
been flown from Oahu after 27 November 
1941, with the available patrol planes, the 
northern sectors probably would have been 
searched. 

(8) The Japanese carriers launched their 
Planes from a position 200 miles due north 
of Oahu. 

(n) Court of Inquiry Finding XIV. This 
states in substance that the Army radar de- 
tection system was ineffective. 

The evidence supports the substance of the 
comment on this finding, which is made in 
the Second Endorsement; that is, that al- 
though the radar detection system in opera- 
tion at Pearl Harbor was in an embryonic 
state, nevertheless, even in its then ¢ondi- 
tion it could have and should have served to 
give at least an hour’s warning of the attack. 

(o) Court of Inquiry Finding XV. This 
states that the best professional opinion in 
the United States and Great Britain, prior to 
7 December 1941, was that an aircraft torpedo 
attack under conditions of shoal water and 
limited approach such as those which ob- 
tained at Pearl Harbor, was not practicable, 
and that the Japanese attack was successfu! 
principally because of the employment of a 
specially designed torpedo, which was a 
secret weapon, 

The only comment in the Second Endorse 
ment on this finding is that: “It is evident in 
retrospect that the capabilities of Japanese 
aircraft torpedoes were seriously underesti- 
mated.” The principal point upon which the 
Court of Inquiry seems to rest its finding is 
the further finding that it was not believed 
by American and British naval authorities at 
that time that torpedoes could be success- 
fully launched from aircraft in waters as shal 
low as those at Pear] Harbor. As a basis for 
this view the Court relies upon a letter by the 
Chief of Naval Operations early in 1941 in 
which he indicated that torpedoes could not 
be successfully launched from airplanes in 
water under a minimum depth of 75 feet (wa- 
ter at Pearl Harbor being approximately 45 
feet). It is noted that the Court also refers 
to a subsequent letter put out for the Chief 
of Naval Operations in June, 1941, by Admiral! 
Ingersoll, which is in conflict with the Court's 
finding. This letter stated, among other 
things, that: “It cannot be assumed that any 
capital or other valuable vessel is safe when 
at anchor from this type of attack if sur- 
rounded by water at a sufficient distance to 
permit an attack to be developed and a sufli- 
cient run to arm the torpedo.” This letter 
also advised that torpedoes launched by the 
British at Taranto were, in general, in 13-15 
fathoms of water, although several may have 
been launched in 11-12, 

The records of the Navy Department indi- 
cate that in April, 1941, there was circulated 
in the Department an Intelligence report 
which described the demonstration of an 
aerial torpedo in England. It appears from 
this report that the torpedo described was 
equipped with special wings, and that it re- 
quired no greater depth of water for its suc- 
cessful launching than the depth at which it 
made its normal run. 

It further appears from the records of the 
Navy Department that the British reported 
aircraft torpedo attacks during the year 1940 
in which torpedoes were successfully launched 
in 42 feet of water. 

Finally, there is evidence in the record to 
indicate that nearly a year prior to the ac 
tual attack, the feasibility and even the prob- 
ability of an airplane torpedo attack upon 
Pearl Harbor was contemplated. Secretary 
Knox’s letter of January, 1941, listed an air 
torpedo attack as second only to air bombing 
in order of probability in a list of the types 
of attack upon Pearl Harbor which he con- 
sidered likely. His letter had been previously 
cleared with Admiral Stark, and was received 
in February by Admiral Kimmel, 

In view of the foregoing, the finding of the 
Court of Inquiry is not approved. 

(p) Court of Inquiry Finding XVI. The 
Court here finds that Admiral Kimmel’s deci- 
sion to continue preparation of the Fleet for 
war, made after receiving the 24 November 
dispatch, was sound in light (a) of the ap- 
proval of the steps which he had taken afte! 
the dispatch of 16 October which advised that 
hostilities were possible, and (b) the infor- 
mation then available to him including Ad- 
miral Stark’s letter of 17 October 1941 and 
the dispatch of 24 November 1941, which stated 
that a surprise aggressive movement in any 
direction, including attack on the Philippines 
or Guam, was a possibility. 

The Second Endorsement summarizes the 
Court’s finding and underscores that portion 
of the 24 November dispatch which indicated 
that: “A surprise aggressive movement in any 
direction, including attack on the Phiiip- 
pines or Guam is a possibility ....” 

It should be further noted that Admiral! 
Kimmel testified that the words, “A surprise 
aggressive movement in any direction, in- 
cluding attack on the Philippines or Guam,” 
meant to him that any attack other than on 
those two places would be on foreign terri- 
tory, but that the words also included the 
possibility of a submarine attack on the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

The Court refers in its findings to a part 
of a personal letter sent by Admiral Stark 
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Admiral Kimmel on 17 October, in which 

dmiral Stark stated: “Personally, I do not 
plieve the Japs are going to sail into us and 
e message I sent you merely stated the pos- 
pility ; in fact, I tempered the message hand- 
s me considerably.” However, the letter also 
pntinued: “Perhaps I am wrong, but I hope 
ot. In any case, after long pow-wows in the 
yhite House, it was felt that we should be 
n guard, at least until something indicates 
he trend.” To the letter was annexed a 
stscript stating in part: “General Marshall 
nst called up and was anxious that we make 
pme sort of reconnaissance so that he could 
pe] assured that on arrival at Wake, a Jap- 
mese raider attack may not be in order on 
is bombers. I told him that we could not 
ssure against any such contingency, but that 
felt it extremely improbable and that, while 
e keep track of Japanese ships so far as 
ve can, a carefully planned raid on any of 
mese island carriers in the Pacific might be 
ificult to detect. However, we are on guard 
o the best of our ability, and my advice to 
im was not to worry.” 

It is noted that the Court does not specific- 
liy deal with the question of the sound- 
ness of Admiral Kimmel’s decision to con- 
inue preparation of the Fleet, in the light 
of the highly important information which 
he received from the Chief of Naval Opera- 
ions and otherwise during the critical period 
fter the “war warning” of 27 November. 

(q) Court of Inquiry Fnding XVII. The 


Mcourt here finds that there were good grounds 


or believing that the Japanese would attack 
nthe Far East. 

In respect of this finding, the Commander 
n Chief, U. S. Fleet, points out that the Far 
ast was the most probable scene for the 
nitiation of Japanese operations, and that 
hey were in fact initiated there. He notes 
urther that all concerned recognized the pos- 
ibility that such a commencement of hostili- 
jes would be accompanied by an attack upon 
He adds that this latter pos- 
sibility was considerably strengthened by in- 


formation available at Washington, not all of 


hich was available to Admiral Kimmel. 

It appears from the evidence obtained in 
Admiral Hewitt’s investigation that the pos- 
sibility that the commencement of hostilities 
by Japan would include an attack upon Pearl 
Harbor was also strengthened by informa- 
tion received by Admiral Kimmel on and efter 
the war warning of 27 November. The esti- 
mates that had been made in the War Plans, 
which had been approved by Admiral Kim- 
mel, of course contemplated that in the event 
of war with the Japanese a surprise attack 
on Pearl Harbor was distinctly possible. The 
information received by Admiral Kimmel as 
to the location and movement of Japanese na- 
val forces was, at the least, consistent with 
these estimates. 

The information as to Japanese naval forces 
which was available to the Commander in 
Chief, Pacific Fleet, emphasizing the move- 
ment of forces to the southward, tended to 
concentrate his attention on the probability 
of Japanese attacks on the Philippines and 
Malaysia. The information which was re- 





ceived by Admiral Kimmel during the first 
week of December, 1941, indicated, however, 
that on 1 December there was an unusual 
change in Japanese radio call signs; that, on 
the basis of all information up to 2 December, 
no reliable estimate could be made of the 
whereabouts of four of Japan's ten carriers, 
and that there was no information as to any 
of the carriers thereafter. The absence of 
positive information as to the location of the 
Japanese carriers, a study of the movement 
which was possible to them, under radio sil- 
ence, through the unguarded areas of the Pa- 
cific, and a due appreciation of the possible 
effects of an air attack should have induced 
Admiral Kimmel to take all practicable pre- 
cautions to reduce the effectiveness of such an 
attack. 

(r) Court of Inquiry Findings XVIII and 
XIX. These state in substance that Admiral 
Stark’s failure from 26 November to 7 Decem- 
ber 1941 to transmit to Admiral Kimmel im- 
portant information in his possession consti- 
tutes a military error. 

The comment of the Commander in Chief, 
U. S. Fleet, as to this finding was to the effect 
that Admiral Stark was at fault in failing to 
give Admiral Kimmel an adequate summary 
of information available in Washington. 

The endorsement of the Commander in 
Chief, U. S. Fleet, on the Naval Court of In- 
quiry Record, further pointed out that Rear 
Admiral Wilkinson, former Director of Naval 
Intelligence, was not available to the Court as 
a witness. It was noted that these findings, 
and the conclusions of the Court based there- 
on, were concerned principally with the han- 
dling of enemy information in the Navy De- 
partment, and that consequently, it would 
seem essential to a thorough exploration of 
the facts to have the testimony of the Director 
of Naval Intelligence, who was largely re- 
sponsible for handling this information. It 
was concluded that the failure to obtain this 
testimony was unfortunate. 

With this comment by the Commander in 
Chief, U. S. Fleet, I concurred. It further ap- 
peared to me that the testimony of Captain 
McCollum, who was assigned to the Office of 
Naval Intelligence, and who, according to 
other testimony in the record, had important 
duties in connection with the handling of such 
information, would be most helpful. Captain 
McCollum was also unavailable as a witness 
to the Court. I ascertained that at the time 
both Rear Admiral Wilkinson and Captain 
McCollum were actively engaged in combat 
operations against the enemy, and would be 
so engaged until some date in the future. 
From the nature of the duties which these 
officers were performing in their assignments, 
I determined that in view of the paramount 
present needs of the war effort, their testi- 
mony in this matter could not then feasibly 
be obtained. 

During his later investigation, Admiral 
Hewitt was able to obtain the testimony of 
Admiral Wilkinson and of Captain McCollum, 
as well as other testimony bearing upon this 
finding of the Court of Inquiry. From this 
evidence the following conclusions appear: 

(1) Information was promptly and effi- 
ciently obtained by the United States Navy 
and Army intelligence organizations in 
Washington, concerning the Japanese Govern- 
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ment’s actual views as to the diplomatic ne- 
gotiations and its intention to wage war. 

(2) The information which was obtained 
in Washington by the War and Navy De- 
partments was fully exchanged. The informa- 
tion which was obtained by the Navy Depart- 
ment as to Japanese naval movements was 
available to intelligence officers of the War 
Department in Washington. The War De- 
partment had information which led that De- 
partment to believe that Japanese naval forces 
were in the Marshalls in November, 1941. This 
appears from a War Department dispatch of 
26 November 1941 to General Short, informa- 
tion to Admiral Kimmel, concerning a spe- 
cial photographic reconnaissance to be flown 
over Truk and Jaluit, in order to obtain in- 
formation, among other things, as to the 
number and location of naval vessels. The 
reconnaissance was not flown because the 
special Army planes were not made ready. 

(3) The information obtained by the Navy 
Department was adequately disseminated 
within the Navy Department. 

(4) Although Admiral Kimmel some months 
before had made requests that he be kept fully 
informed on subjects of interest to the Fleet 
and as to all important developments, the 
Chief of Naval Operations did not communi- 
cate to him important information which 
would have aided him materially in fully 
evaluating the seriousness of the situation. 
In particular, the failure to transmit the 
State Department message of 26 November 
and to send, by telephone or other expeditious 
means certain information indicating the im- 
minence of an attack by the Japanese that 
was available at Washington on the morning 
of 7 December, were unfortunate, 

(5) Admiral Kimmel, nevertheless, did have 
sufficient information in his possession to in- 
dicate that the situation was unusually ser- 
ious, and that important developments with 
respect to the outbreak of war were imminent. 
This included the “war warning” message 
and similar important messages which were 
sent by the Chief of Naval Operations, 

(6) The available information in the posses- 
sion of the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, 
as to the existing situation, particularly the 
“war warning” message, was not dissemi- 
nated to all of his important subordinate 
commanders whose cognizance thereof was 
desirable. Thus Admiral Bellinger, who com- 
manded the patrol planes, and Admiral New- 
ton, who was at sea with a carrier and other 
units, were not informed of this and other 
important messages, 

10. From the evidence obtained by Admiral 
Hewitt it appears that prior to the attack 
the telephone lines of the Japanese Consul 
General at Honolulu were tapped and that 
various of his cable messages were secured 
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at Honolulu but no information was obtained 
prior to 7 December which indicated the like- 
lihood of a Japanese attack. The legal re- 
strictions which denied access to such cable 
messages were a definite handicap to the in- 
telligence agencies in the Hawaiian area. 

(The concluding sections of Mr. Forrestal’s 
endorsement, wherein he treated of the opinions 
and recommendations of the Court, were printed 
on pages 20 and 21 of last week's issue of the 
ArMy anp Navy Journat.) 
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CHAPTER I 
PREAMBLE: AUTHORITY FOR THB 
ARMY PEARL HARBOR BOARD 
AND ITS ACTION TAKBN 

This Board was appointed pursuant to the 
provisions of Public Law 339, 78th Congress, 
approved 13 June 1944, by Letter Order A.G.O. 
8 July 1944 (AGPO-A-A 210.311 (24 Jan. 44)) 
as amended by Letter Order A.G.O. 11 July 
1944 (AGPO-A-A 210311 (10 June 44)) and 
Letter Order A.G.O. 22 August 1944 (AGPO- 
A-A 248.7 (2 Aug 44)), and as supplemented 
by Supplemental Letter Order A.G.O. 22 July 
1944 (AGPO-A-A 210.311 (21 July 44)) which 
order made reference to a memorandum for 
The Judge Advocate General of 12 July 1944— 
Subject: Report of House Military Affairs 
Committee dated 14 June 1944 alleging neglect 
and misconduct of Colonel Theodore Wyman, 
Jr., and others, concerning Hawalian and Ca- 
nadian Defense Projects, and which was 
signed by Robert P. Patterson, Acting Sec- 
retary of War. This supplemental order di- 
rected the Board to consider the phase of the 
report which related to the Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster. 

Composition of the Board: 

Lt. Gen. George Grunert, 01534, USA 

Maj. Gen. Henry D. Russell, 0212769, USA 

Maj. Gen. Walter H. Frank, 02871, USA 

Col. Charles W. West, 012774, JAGD, Re- 

ecorder (without vote) 

Col. Harry A. Toulmin, 0205520, AC, Execu- 

tive Officer (without vote) 

Maj. Henry C. Clausen, 0007613, JAGD, As- 

sistant Recorder (without vote) 

The Board interpreted these orders and the 
memorandum referred to as confining its in- 
vestigation to the Pearl Harbor disaster. 

The Board convened 20 July 1944 end was 
in continuous session from 24 July 1944 to 20 
October 1944. It held hearings twice in Wash- 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
ington, D. C.; twice in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; and in Hawaii. It has heard a total 
of 151 witnesses and has interviewed many 
additional potential witnesses whom it found 
did not have any pertinent information. There 
has been no available document, witness, sug- 
gestion or lead which promised any material- 
ity that has not been carefully investigated 
by this Board. Every witness has been in- 
vited to give, in addition to his testimony, 
any suggestions, opinions, leads to evidence, 
or any other information that might possibly 
be pertinent. It has been our purpose, and 
we believe we have effected it, to explore every 
available piece of information on this subject. 
We have not had the opportunity, nor the or- 
ganization, to comb personally and exhaus- 
tively the official files, but we have called for 
the pertinent letters, documents, and memo- 
randa. We believe that practically all of them 
have been secured, although we have found a 
few files from which important and vital pa- 
pers are missing. In many instances we found 
these documents elsewhere or were able to 
prove them through copies in other hands. 

This Board has been without power of sub- 
poena, but in no instance has its invitation to 
appear and testify been ignored. 

In view of the fact that the War Depart- 
ment appointed this Board, undef Joint Reso- 
lution of Congress, to examine the Army’s 
part in the Pearl Harbor disaster because 
Congress desired, as appears from the legis- 
lative history of the Joint Resolution, a more 
thorough study, it has been necessary to ex- 
amine the record of the Roberts Commission 
and the Roberts Report in the light of the 
new testimony adduced by this Board, new 
witnesses, and new documents; and to set 
forth wherein the Board’s findings are in har- 
mony with the Roberts Report; or, if in con- 
flict, are correct and supported by fuller evi- 
dence. 

The Board has made, therefore, a careful 
review of the record and exhibits of the Rob- 
erts Commission. This Board has been mate- 
rially helped and enlightened by the Report 
and Record of the Roberts Commission. We 
append to this report a section indicating the 
additional information and documents which 
have been made available as a result of our 
extended investigation, and which probably 
did not come to the attention of the Roberts 
Commission; or, at least, were not mentioned 
in either the testimony, documents or report 
of the Roberts Commission. 

We have been greatly aided by the Interim 
Report, Committee on Military Affairs, House 
of Representatives, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
2nd Session, pursuant to H. Res. 30, A Reso- 
lution Authorizing the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs to Study the Progress of the National 
War Effort, and the committee’s records, 
counsel, and investigators, with particular 
reference to the activities of Colonel Theodore 
Wyman, jr., Hans Wilhelm Rohl, the Ha- 
watiian Constructors, and others, as such ac- 
tivities had a bearing upon the Pearl Harbor 
disaster and what led up to it. We have been 
aided by the testimony of counsel from that 
committee and the complete record of the in- 
vestigation of that committee on this subject 
and its exhibits. We have also heard testi- 
mony and investigated reports and reviewed 
affidavits of additional affiants, whose testi- 
mony came to light, or documents were dis- 
covered, after the conclusion of the investiga- 
tion of the Committee on Military Affairs, as 
indicated in its Interim Report. We have 
also been aided by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, the Department of Justice, and 
the Report of the Tenney Committee in Cali- 
fornia. 

We transmit with this report the record of 
testimony of the witnesses consisting of 41 
volumes and 70 exhibits. In the appendix to 
this report is a tabulation in detail of the 
witnesses who testified and a list of the ex- 
hibits. 

In order to facilitate the examination of 
the Board’s record by the War Department 
and by any others who may have occasion to 
review the record and exhibits, we append 
to this report ar€i make a part of it extensive 
analysis of the testimony of every witness, in- 
dexing each statement by reference to the rec- 
ord, and with cross references of those state- 
ments to different parts of the record where 
similar or different statements on the same 
subject were made by other witnesses. We 
have also added cross references to the same 
subject matter in the record of the Roberts 
Commission or the exhibits presented before 
that commission. It is, therefore, possible for 
anyone reviewing this report to have a com- 
plete and, we believe, exhaustive analysis of 
every phase of the Pearl Harbor matters, so 
that any part of the situation can be easily 
and promptly reviewed. 

In formulating this report the Board has 
been conscious of the deep spiritual and moral 
obligation, as well as its professional and 
patriotic duty, to present an impartial and 
judicial investigation and report. This we 





have earnestly endeavored to do, and have 
spared no pains or effort to that end. With 
that spirit animating our actions, we have 
deemed it helpful and wise to present the 
state of mind and the background against 
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which the events of the drama of Pearl Har- 
bor could be adequately judged; and to sketch 
in retrospection the events and the knowledge 
of such events of each of the principal actors 
on the scene, so that their actions might be 
more fully understood and justly evaluated 
and judged. At no time, however, has the 
Board acted as a court. 

This is necessary because we are now pass- 
ing upon the matter several years after the 
event. We have endeavored to effect this re- 
construction to some degree in the second 
chapter entitled, “Background.” The same 
considerations have been evaluated in the suc- 
ceeding chapters, as this background af- 
fected the events and actions of those in- 
volved in the matters under consideration. In 
so doing, we hope we have avoided the hu- 
man failing so‘aptly pointed out by St. Paul 
of “forgetting those things which are behind 
and reaching forth unto those things which 
are before.” 

In Chapter III we have presented the story 
of Pearl Harbor. This is a running chrono- 
logical story of the events that took place 
leading up to the Pearl Harbor attack and 
through that fateful day and for a short pe- 
riod thereafter, so far as subsequent events 
reflected upon the conditions previously ex- 
isting. We have discussed in this Chapter IIT 
the arguments for and against each principal 
proposition, have examined all of the repre- 
sentations and defenses of General Short and 
others involved in this matter. We have en- 
deavored to state the surrounding facts and 
circumstances, the background, the consid- 
erations and factors which influenced each 
principal officer or official in the execution of 
his duties. 

Therefore, whoever reads this report will 
have before him all of the considerations for 
and against any proposition, all facts, any de- 
fense or any claim put forward by those in- 
terested, and answers to such questions of 
import to the services and to the public, in 
order to have the foundation for an impartial 
judgment. 

In Chapter IV we continue the story in so 
far as it pertains to Washington. In Chapter 
V we relate the story concerning the Pre- 
Pearl Harbor construction activities and in 
Chapter VI come to Conclusions. 

The Board was after facts; and the sur- 
rounding conditions, background, and at- 
mosphere which influenced the actors in this 
drama and brought them to their fateful deci- 
sions. This we believe we secured success- 
fully from military and naval personnel of 
widely varying ranks; from civilians of varied 
stations in life; and from official and other 
contemporaneous publications, The range of 
witnesses ran from men in the ranks to Gen- 
erals and Admirals, and from the humblest in 
civil life to United States: Senators and the 
President's Cabinet. Each witness was in- 
vited, additionally, to express freely his views 
and opinions on the record, and to submit any 
facts or leads to the discoveries of facts which 
might be helpful to this Board. 

We set out with no thesis to prove, nor 
person to convict. Our approach has been, we 
hope, diligently and completely factual; and 
also equally impartial. Our conclusions are 
those compelled by the clear weight of the evi- 
dence from the facts set forth in the record. 


CHAPTER II. 
Background 

1. Introduction: The purpose of this ex- 
planation of the background of public and 
private events as they existed in 1940 and 
1941 is this. There existed during this critical 
period much confusion of thinking and of 
organization, of conflict of opinion and di- 
versity of views. 

The nation was net geared to war, either 
mentally or as an organization. It was a 
period of conflicting plans and purposes. The 
winds of public opinion were blowing in all 
directions ; isolationists and nationalists. were 
struggling for predominance, public opinion 
was both against war and clamoring for re- 
prisal against Japan; we were negotiating 
for peace with Japan, and simultaneously 
applying economic sanctions that led only to 
war; we were arming our forces for war ai.d 
at the same time giving away much of such 
armament. 

The Administration, State, War and Navy 
Departments in their policies, plans and op- 
erations were likewise being pushed here and 
there by the ebb and flow of war events, 
public reactions, diplomatic negotiations and 
bewspaper attacks. 

The War Department by its actions and its 
organization was still on a peacetime basis; 
neither its management nor its General Staff 
had perfected its organization for war or for 
the conduct of a large enterprise. The whole 
machinery of Government was geared to a 
different purpose and tempo than war. 

Valiant and brilliant men were struggling 
to bring order out of chaos, rather as indi- 
viduals or as small groups, attempting simul- 
taneously both to establish policies and to 
accomplish practical things. As a result a few 
men, without organization in the true sense, 
were attempting to conduct large enterprises, 





take multiple actions, and give directions that 
should have been the result of carefully di- 
rected commands, instead of action taken by 
conference. ; 

We were preparing for a war by the con- 
ference method. We were directing such 
preparations by the conference method; we 
were even writing vital messages by the con- 
ference method, and arriving at their con- 
tents by compromise instead of by command; 
that was the product of the time and condi- 
tions due to the transition from peace to war 
in a democracy. 

Such was the confusion of men and events, 
largely unorganized for appropriate action 
and helpless before a strong course of events, 
that ran away with the situation and prema- 
turely plunged us into war. 

2. Public Opinion. The disaster of Pearl 
Harbor and the responsibilities and courses 
of action taken by those connected therewith 
can better be understood when the back- 
ground of public opinion and the state of the 
public mind are likewise understood. Psycho- 
logical conditions had a material effect upon 
the events that took place. A brief review of 
the then state of mind of officials and the pub- 
lic; and the facts known to the public and to 
the government; and our national policy are 
all necessary in order to view the picture in 
its proper perspective. 

Our Army, like other armies of democracies, 
in its policies and its actions to a degree was 
dependent upon and was influenced by public 
opinion and the state of the public mind. Suc- 
cessful war is waged through a state of mind 
and a state of public readiness for war. A 
recognition of this fact is necessary to the 
understanding of the background of public 
opinion and the state of our desire to make 
war, which undoubtedly had its influence on 
the War Department and the responsible com- 
manders in Hawaii. A brief resume of that 
situation will lead to an understanding of 
what influenced the taking of certain actions, 
or the failures to take action, on the part of 
the Washington departments concerned and 
the higher commanders in the field. 

For a long period of time prior to the war 
the public was reluctant even to consider a 
war. There was a distinct lack of a war mind 
in the United States. Isolationist organiza- 
tions and propaganda groups against war 
were powerful and vital factors affecting any 
war action capable of being taken by our re- 
sponsible leadership. So influential were these 
campaigns that they raised grave doubts -in 
minds of such leadership as to whether they 
would be supported by the people in the nec- 
essary actions for our defense by requisite 
moves against Japan, Public opinion in the 
early stages had to be allowed to develop; in 
the later stages it ran ahead of preparation 
for war. There was little war spirit either 
amongst the general public or in the armed 
forces, due to this conflicting public opinion 
having its influence. The events hereinafter 
recited must be measured against this im- 
portant psychological factor. 

At the same time, Japan was pursuing an 
opposite policy of preparation. It had been 
at war for several years in China; both its 
people and government were psychologically 
and physically geared to war and were im- 
plemented with a polished plan of action and 
equipment to do the job. It was animated by 
cunning, hatred and patriotism in a land 
where life is cheap; and nurtured in an at- 
mosphere of insane nationalism and oriental 
intrigue. Japan was a nation united for the 
single purpose of world conquest based on 
more than a thousand years of conflict. 

As Ambassador Grew testified, from the 
time of his arrival in Japan in 1932, he con- 
stantly developed the theme of the grave ne- 
cessity for adequate preparation militantly 
to implement our diplomatic policy, because 
of Japan’s readiness for war. As he said to 
Mr. Stimson, then Secretary of State, in the 
latter part of 1932: 

“The Japanese Army has been built for war, 
it feels prepared for war, and it wants war.” 
And he continued: 

“At that time I said it would be criminally 
‘short-sighted,’ I think not to recognize this 
fact and be prepared for anything that might 
develop in the Far East. Those warnings 
were, as I say, continued in my telegrams 
and dispatches throughout the ten years of 
my service there, right up to the end.” (R. 
4201) 

3. U. S. Policy, (1922-1939). The events lead- 
ing up to the Pearl Harbor disaster can only 
be understood when we examine our national 
policy as administered by the State Depart- 
ment. That policy must be examined back 
a number of years to see the long-term treat- 
ment of Japan which had its bearing on the 
Pearl Harbor disaster. 

An early step in a direction considered ad- 
verse to the interests of the United States was 
our failure to have a showdown with Japan 
on its fortifications of t¥e mandated islands. 


The Mandate for the German possessions in 
the Pacific Ocean lying north of the Equator 
under date of 17 December 1920, the Conven- 
tion for the Control of Trade and Arms and 
Ammunition between the Allied Powers under 
date of 10 September 1919, and the Mandates 
between the United States and Japan regard- 
ing the former German Islands in the Pacific 
Ocean north of the Equator and particularly 
the island of Yap under date of February 11, 
1922, have the following in common: 


a. “Full power of administration and legis- 
lation over the Mandated territory, including 





control of public works and services, the | 
portation of arms, etc. In short, it way 
‘government in trust.’ ” 

b. “No military or naval bases shal! be, 
tablished or fortifications erected in the &% 
ritory.” 

ec. “The Mandatory .. . allow all migg 
aries, nationals of any state member of } 
League of Nations, to enter into, travel 
reside in the territory for the purpose of p 
ecuting their calling.” 

d. “Any dispute between Japan and 
other nations signing the Mandates, wheths 
it be the first two Mandates mentioned, or 
one direct with the United States, are to 
settled by a negotiation of ‘The Permay 
Court of International Justice.’ ” 

e. “Vested property rights in the Mandas 
Islands shall be respected and in no way jy 
paired,” 
" f. “The existing treaties between the Unit 
States and Japan shall be applicable to 
Mandated Islands.” 

g. “The United States and its nationals shg 
have free access to the island of Yap on 
footing of entire equality with Japan or ay 
other nations and their respective nations 
and all that relates to the landing and open 
tion of the existing Yap-Guam cable, or ove 
any cable which may be hereafter laid or o 
erated by the United States or its national 
connecting with the island of Yap.” 

h. There are many other provisions of th 
same effect of entire freedom of action wit 
respect to Yap. 

Had the United States successfully insist. 
ed upon Japan living up to those treaty stip. 
ulations, the entire naval and military stro 
ture in the key Pacific Islands erected by th 
Japanese might have been made impossibk 
Japan, without authority of internation) 
law and in violation of the treaties and map 
dates above referred to, for nearly twenty 
years successfully and completely excluded 
other nationals from the mandated territories, 
and during this time built up army, nay 
and air installations of tremendous strategical 
value. 

As a consequence of the foregoing, Japa 
gained the enormous advantage of a string of 
naval and air and army bases across our life 
line to the Philippines and rendered futile 
and impotent any fortification of our own is- 
lands, such ay Guam, Midway, Christmas, 
Palmyra, ete. It also placed the dagger's 
point at the heart of the Hawaiian Islands 
because such a base as Jaluit in the mandated 
islands was a thousand miles closer to Ha 
waii than to the homeland of Japan. 

Our policy through the successive years ap- 
pears to have been based upon a combination 
of fear of the Japanese and of an obsession 
not to give offense to the Japanese; & 
policy which because of their temperamental 
characteristics, proved to be one of weakness 
rather than of strength; it was also a policy 
of endeavoring to treat the Japanese on the 
basis that they were civilized and that their 
word could be trusted and at the same time 
one which treated them as if they were un 
civilized and could not be trusted, and conse- 
quently we excluded them from the United 
States. 

We entered the year of 1941 with two pur 
poses in mind: first, to avoid war and settle 
our troubles by negotiation, treaties, and con- 
tracts; and, while negotiating, we applied ex- 
actly the opposite remedy of economic sane 
tions. , 

Efforts to visit the Mandated Islands, pre 
sumably to glean information, were said to 
have been made and were unsuccessful. (BR 
Miles, 101-107; Pye, 1064-1065; Bloch, 1503, 
1527-1529; DeLaney 1702-1703; Kimmel, 1807- 
1808; Layton, 3054-3055). The State Depart- 
ment explanation concerning these efforts }§ 
set forth below. The net result was, however, 
that we did not get into these Islands; the 
Japanese fortified the Islands and in conse 
quence the United States suffered. The Secte 
tary of State, Mr. Hull, presented his Depart- 
ment’s view as follows: 


“The matter of visits to the Mandated Is 
lands by American nationals or private Amer- 
ican vessels, just as visits in general by 
American nationals and American private 


vessels to ports and places elsewhere !n the 
world, did not call for a procedure involving 
requests through diplomatic channels by this 
Government to the Japanese Government and 
would not therefore have come witliin the 
cognizance of the Department of State, exceP! 
in cases where, because of a refusal of the 
Japanese Government to permit such visits 
this Government had taken diplomatic action 
at the instance of the American parties at 1 
terest. No record has been found in the De- 
partment’s files of any application having 
been made by the Department to the Japanese 
Jovernment for permission for American n& 
tionals or American private vessels to visit 
the Mandated Islands during the year 10 
1941, the years concerning which you made 
inquiry. According to the information made 
available to the Department in 1940, an officer 
attached to the office of the Naval Attache ! 
Tokyo inquired in Angust 1939 at the ticket 
office of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha Steamship 
Company with regard to possibilities of 4 
ing reservations for passages were filled . 
a period of three months. His subsequent i 
forts to obtain passage were frustrated by = 
atory tactics on the part of the Japanese. _~ 
request for diplomatic assistance was made 
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Army Pearl Harbor Board 
(Continued from Preceding Pace) 
that instance. 

. - 

“The procedure followed by this Govern- 
ent in asking permission from the Japanese 
yvernment for visits by public vessels to 
ppanese ports or ports in Japanese mandated 

as was in accord with the procedure fol- 
wed by this Government in requesting per- 
ission for visits by its public vessels to the 
orts of other countries. 

“No record has been found of any requests 
b 1940 and 1941 by the War or Navy Depart- 
ent to this Department that there be taken 
with the Japanese Government proposals 
r visits to the Mandated Islands or of this 
overnment’s having approached the Jap- 
ese Government during those years in re- 
ard to visits to the Mandated Islands, In 
revious years the Navy Department at var- 
us times asked this Department to obtain 
omission for certain United States naval 
essels to visit certain specified opened and 
nopened ports in the Mandated Islands. The 
partment of State promptly made repre- 
ntations to the Japanese Government re- 
vesting the necessary permission. With re- 
ard to applications made prior to 1936 the 
apanese Government indicated its readiness 
o permit American public vessels to visit the 
pened ports but not the unopened ports 
amed in the lists submitted by the Navy De- 
artment. The Navy Department, however, 
anceled the proposed visits to the opened 
rts for which permission to visit had been 
rranted. In the approaches made by this Gov- 
rnuent in 1936 and in 1937, the Japanese 
jovernment, on grounds of inconvenience, 
“ithheld its permission for United States 
yublic vessels to visit the opened ports as 
yell as the unopened ports of the Mandated 
slands. 

“In view of the fact that the Japanese Gov- 
rnment in 1936 refused in actual practice to 
permit visits to the opened ports as well as to 
he unopened ports in the Mandated Islands 
nd in view also of the fact that with the 
termination in 1936 of the Treaty Limiting 
Naval Armament, signed at Washington in 
1922, this Government became free to fortify 
the Aleutian Islands, this Government decid- 
ed to adopt a more restrictive policy with re- 
gard to the admission of Japanese war or 
other public vessels to the Aleutians and to 
Alaska. After 1936 visits by Japanese public 
vessels Were permitted only to Dutch Harbor, 
also known as Unalaska, and, on two occa- 
sions, to the Pribiloff Islands which the Jap- 
anese were permitted to visit because of spe- 
cial circumstances arising out of the Conven- 
tion of 1911 for the Preservation and Protec- 
tion of Fur Seals. Subsequent to 1936 permis- 
sion was withheld for all visits by Japanese 
public vessels to the territorial waters of the 
western Aleutian Islands.” 

The Japanese consulate and its consular 
agents in Hawaii enjoyed diplomatic immu- 
nity. This gave them a free rein in their spy- 
ing activities and unrestricted communication 
by radio and cable with the mainland of Ja- 
pan in reporting upon the movements of our 
fleet and the status of our armed defenses in 
Hawaii. Neither the Army, the Navy, nor the 
PBI. had authority to top these lines and 
find out what was going on because of our 
own legal restriction, the Communications Act 
of 1934. 

No better example of the failure to control 
consular agents and the results thereof can 
be found than the case of the consul general 
in Honolulu. -This man had about 200 con- 
silar agents in the Islands. He used the 
commercial telephone and telegraph for re- 
porting on our defenses and fleet movements 
with impunity. When he was arrested with 
his agents on 7 December, a large number of 
his messages were found in the wastepaper 
basket, torn up and partially burned. As a 
result of eight months’ work in piecing a 
Portion of these together, Colonel Fielder, G-2 
under General Short and since that time C-2 
0 Hawaii, produced a number of those re- 
“onstructed messages which clearly revealed 
that military information was being gathered 
iid transmitted to Japan. The day before 
thisgevent took place a radiophone message, 
that Was monitored, between a Japanese doc- 
‘ors house in Honolulu and a newspaper in 
Japan Was heard and reported, late on 6 
Decem be r, and was given extensive considera- 
ry by General Short and Colonel Fielder, 
2, but its exact meaning could not be made 
out. This message is referred to as the Mori 
message. (R. 2061) The next morning the Jap- 
aiese struck. The evident trend of this mes- 
deta, Was to report upon the state of the naval 
“tenses and the presence of the fleet as well 
‘the Army defenses. 
tits Board believes that Japan’s spying ac- 
te 4es could have been determined, the in- 
‘eations of the Japanese revealed and much 
a information gathered, which 
~ probably have prevented in large 
— the Pear] Harbor disaster, had the 

Y and Navy been permitted, with the F. 

x to tap those lines and find out what was 

Rett = If the consular agents were con- 

“ys commercial business no harm would 
» bercaad done; if they were not limiting 

ctivities to consular business, we then 
meting to know it and to take action ac- 
epari, y, either by an open breach or by 
bing ing ourselves to meet what they were 


Ambassador Grew has well stated that there 








are three lines of defense for a nation such as 
ours: the diplomatic line of defense, the Navy, 
and the Army. However, the diplomatic line 
—held by the State Department — ofttimes 
handicaps and influences the preparation for 
the Army and Navy defense lines. As an il- 
lustration, the policy of compromise between 
economic sanctions and negotiations in turn 
influenced War Department action, in that 
Short was told by the War Department, which 
in turn reflected the State Department’s 
warnings, to take defensive measures but in 
doing so he was told not to alarm the popu- 
lation nor to disclose intent. There appears 
to be no evidence of a strong policy of stand- 
ing up for American rights and boldly step- 
ping out and making the Japanese behave 
themselves; and this in the face of the fact 
that it was well known that people of the 
character of the Japanese and their national 
attitude of mind respect only force and 
strength and do not respect a policy of good 
intentions nor demands of conduct without 
means to enforce same. 

The Board is impressed with the necessity 
for a closer, more aggressive relationship be- 
tween the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the War and Navy De- 
partments, in using all of their facilities as 


a coordinated team for the defense of the 
United States. 
-The Japanese policy was typical of the 


oriental mind, which is predominantly a bar- 
gaining mind, asking twice as much as they 
expect to get and then settling on a com- 
promise. Any show of weakness merely 
strengthens the hand of the bargainer, and 
any crack: in the bargainer’s front causes him 
to lose face and bargaining power. Therefore 
the action of the United States in demilitariz- 
ing Guam by removing its guns and other 
equipment and thus attempting to show Japan 
the peaceful intentions of the United States, 
was undoubtedly considered by Oriental 
Japan as an evidence of weakness and merely 
served to put our interests backward instead 
of forward. (R. 3062) 

4. U. 8S. Policy, (1939-1941). We had been 
following the policy immediately before the 
war which broke out between Germany, Eng- 
land, and France, of veering away from any- 
thing that would precipitate a conflict with 
the Japanese. In view of the tense interna- 
tional situation, particularly after the out- 
break of the European War in August .1939, 
it became apparent that it would be necessary 
for us to redouble our efforts to avoid any 
open friction with the Japanese, both be- 
cause we wished to devote what resources 
were available to the assistance of England 
and France, with whom we were in deep sym- 
pathy; and also, for the further purpose, that 
we were inadequately prepared to meet any 
attack from Japan in the Pacific. 

As events became more critical in 1940 and 
1941, the necessity of following a policy for 
delay and apparent appeasement of Japan in- 
creased to one of great national urgency. We 
were faced with a dual load of unprepared- 
ness for any war and the necessity of sending 
England and France what equipment and sup- 
plies were available. 

It was, therefore, natural with this factual 
situation to bow to the necessity of avoiding 
war by trying to appease Japan. We found 
it expedient to lean over backwards to avoid 
any appearance in Hawaii of a war-like or 
belligerent attitude, particularly, in view of 
and towards the large Japanese population of 
the islands. 

Our general national policy and, particu- 
larly the War Department policy, very nat- 
urally conveyed itself to the Commanders in 
residence in Hawaii. Their acts were colored 
and their dispositions tempered by the re- 
peated cautions in this direction as we sought 
for time to prevent an untoward incident 
from precipitating war with Japan before we 
were ready to meet it. The fact that they 
were not more fully advised of the progress 
towards a critical international situation in 
the Pacific must be taken into account. 

This policy of avoiding any act to offend 
the Japanese was offset to some degree by 
one at right angles to it, of the application 
of commercial restrictions which tended to 
strangle her economic life and her prepara- 
tion for war. For instance, the refusal to 
sell scrap to Japan, the abrogation of Jap- 
anese commercial rights under treaty and the 
failure to renew that treaty with Japan, the 


oil embargo and similar incidents were at 
variance with this general policy. 
The net result was 4 national policy 


towards Japan which reflected itself in the 
“Do-Don't” type of instructions that charac- 
terized the messages from the War Depart- 
ment to Hawaiian Commanders up until 7 
December 1941. 

The policy of our government as practiced 
by our public officials in their attitude 
towards Japan was not one of appeasement 
openly, but it was that in effect. Every effort 
was being exerted to prevent a rupture of 
relations with Japan, while presenting a show 
of face by economic sanctions to restrain Jap- 
anese aggression. Every effort was made to 
maintain the status quo until we were ready. 
Time was our most precious commodity in 
1941. 

5. Moral Embargoes Versus Japanese Ex- 
pansion. No competent understanding can be 
gained of the relationship with Japan unless 
we break down the problem into its essential 
aspects. Japanese industry had received @ 
succession of serious blows by reason of our 
successive stops of not renewing the com- 





mercial treaty with Japan, the cutting off of 
scrap to Japan, the cessation of our trade 
in silk with Japan, the oil embargo, the 
freezing of credits and assets, and numerous 
other incidents. On the diplomatic front, 
strong efforts were being made to maintain 
the status quo leading up to the final visit of 
Japanese special Ambassadors to the United 
States terminating with Pearl Harbor. This 
situation generally trended, however, towards 
placating and appeasing Japan with such 
firmness as was necessary to keep the nego- 
tiations going. 

During all of this period the government 
was not supported by a public that was war- 
minded; just the contrary. Public irritation 
was increasMg, but it was still hoping to 
avoid war. On the contrary, Japan's attitude 
toward the United States was one of increas- 
ing hostility. Its. policy was to conduct its 
aggressions startihg in 1935 against China, as 
rapidly and as effectively as its resources 
would permit, while maintaining a diplomatic 
screen and pretense of considering the views 
of the United States. Being unable to agree 
with them, it had no intention of doing so 
whatsoever. 

During this period Japan made no conces- 
sions. It was quite apparent that she would 
continue her course until the patience of the 
United States was exhausted; and the United 
States was forced into a position of an open 
breach—the time of that breach was stipu- 
lated clearly to the President 27 November by 
General Marshall and Admiral Stark. The de- 
livery of the counter proposals to Japan on 
26 November anticipated that time—war came 
before we were fully prepared. 

It was well know that Japan's entry into all 
wars of the past had been characterized by the 
first overt act of war simultaneously with the 
declaration. The services, both Army and 
Navy, were well aware of this Japanese char- 
acteristic. It was, therefore, to be expected 
that an unexpected attack would be made by 
Japan as the first indication of a breach of 
relations. This is well expressed by the Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Stimson, who testified: 

“General Russell. Then you were not sur- 
prised at the air attack on the 7th of Decem- 
ber? 

“Mr. Stimson, Well, I was not surprised, in 
one sense, in any attack that would be made; 
but I was watching, with considerably more 
care, because I knew more about it, the attack 
that was framing up in the southwestern Pa- 
cific. And I knew also that there was a con- 
centration in the mandated islands—I know 
now, because I was shown by General Arnold 
the letter about the telegram, and an order; 
so that that was an additional threat, and that 
might fall on either Hawaii or Panama.” 
(R. 4072) 

Indeed, Ambassador Grew on 
1941, sent the State Department 
ing message: 


27 January, 
the follow- 


TOKYO, 27 January, 141—6 p.m. 

(Received 27 January—6:38 a.m. 
“4 member of the Embassy was told by my 
. colleague that from many quarters, in- 
cluding a Japanese one, he had heard that a 
surprise mass attack on Pearl Harbor was 
planned by the Japanese Military forces, in 
case of trouble’ between Japan and the United 
States; that the attack would involve the use 
of all the Japanese military facilities. My 
colleague said that he was prompted to pass 
this on because it had come to him from many 
sources, although the plan seemed fantastic.” 

GREW. 

Japan, well knowing the policy of the United 
States had been to avoid war to the limit of 
its endurance, took advantage of our situation. 
It was, therefore, obvieus that the United 
States would have to avoid friction with Japa- 
nese nationals as that would be a ready ex- 
cuse for Japan to precipitate the issue pre- 
maturely. On the other hand, sabotage was 
to be expected from these Japanese nationals. 
A large body of them, as in Hawaii, was a 
potential source of great danger, not only as 
to what they might do, but as the basis of 
precipitation of an international incident with 
Japan, 

The public generally did not understand 
the importance of Hawaii. It had no appre- 
ciation of the danger except as the press be- 
came alarmingly insistent in pointing out the 
progress of the advance towards war and the 
likelihood that this outpost would be in- 
volved in the conflict as one of the first line 
elements of our western defense. 

The War Department was urging officially 
and privately that every effort be made to 
delay the declaration of war by Japan be- 
cause of our serious state of unpreparedness 
and because much of our available military re- 
sources were being utilized to assist the 
United Nations. The battle of the Atlantic 
was the predominant factor in the public mind 
and dominated the policy of the War Depart- 
ment, as evidenced by the transfer of a con- 
siderable part of Pacific Fleet to the Atlantic. 
Therefore, the entire consciousness of the War 
Department was directed towards avoiding 
any incident that might precipitate war with 
Japan while, at the same time, exerting its 
efforts to prepare for such a war. The War 
Department was confronted with a grave lack 
of planes, anti-aircraft guns and other im- 
plements of war with which to equip Hawaii 
with an adequate defense mechanism. The 
previous delay in implementing our defense 
had left us, two years later war had started 
in Europe, gravely lacking in our prepara- 
tions. The strong anti-war group in the 
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United States made it unwise for the United 
States to take stronger action against Japan. 

These general policies apparently were the 
subject of discussion of the War Council. Its 
policies were reflected in the actions of the 
Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, as to measures 
taken for defense in the Pacific. Itis necessary 
to keep these factors in mind reading the mes- 
sages from the War Department to the Com- 
manding General of the Hawalian Depart- 
ment, The handling of Japan had been a mix- 
ture of diverse policies; and this reflected 
itself in War Department messages to Hawaii, 
which both told Short to prepare for de- 
fense and at the same time to do nothing in 
preparing it that might precipitate trouble 
with the local Japanese population or ex- 
cite the local public. As evidence of this was 
the fact that Short responded to the situation 
by selecting an anti-sabotage alert and the 
War Department took no exception to it. 
These two conflicting courses of action were 
reflected in the messages and in the policies 
of the War Department; they account in part 
for the attitude of mind of Short and others 
in the Hawaiian Department. Whether justi- 
fied or not, we consider later. 


Then, too, official War Department thought 
on the subject of Pacific defense was al- 
most wholly concentrated as to what might 
happen to the Philippines, the intermediate 
islands, and Panama. It was there that the 
main attack, in the first phase, was expected 
from Japan. No early attack was expected 
on Hawaii. As the Chief of Staff testified, it 
was a surprise to him. (R. 9) 


All efforts were being made towards 
strengthening these outposts. Such modern 
bombing aircraft as could be made available 
was being flown to the Philippine+theater. 
Likewise, efforts were being made to strength- 
en the defenses of Midway, Guam, Wake, and 
other localities judged to become the first in- 
volved. The Hawaiian defense was clearly 
secondary at that time, although prior thereto 
it was considered as our strongest outpost 
and had first priority on equipment and main- 
tenance. (R. 14,184) 

Planes flown from the mainland as late as 
7 December, 1941, to Hawaii en route to the 
Philippines were not supplied with ammuni- 
tion until they were ready to depart from Ha- 
wali, General Arnold explains this was be- 
cause of the necessity of carrying sufficient 
gas to insure a safe arrival. (R. 168) This too 
led to a state of mind, both officially and per- 
sonally, in the responsible officers of the Ha- 
wailan Department, that, even if war with Ja- 
pan was about to start, Japan would not 
initially attack Hawaii. It was felt that Ha- 
wali was quite well down on the list of ob- 
jectives of Japan, as those parts of American 
territory closer to Japan would be the first to 
feel the blow and that the implementing of 
other defenses must give way in priority to 
those thought to become the first involved. 
(R. 2872) 

Japan shrewdly calculated and estimated 
correctly this state of mind. It arrived at this 
conclusion and acted accordingly, tempo- 
rarily by-passing the Philippines and the in- 
termediate American islands, for a direct at- 
tack on Hawaii 7 December, 1941, just as Am- 
bassador Grew had clearly warned in his mes- 
sage of 27 January, 1941. So clearly did Ja- 
pan understand our national psychology that 
it selected Sunday morning, early, as the 
time for attack, well knowing this to be the 
best time to achieve surprise. Jhpan took, 
as the Chief of Staff of the Hawaiian Air 
Force estimated, a 50 to 1 shot. Later, it will 
appear how well that venture was prepared 
and executed, and how well timed as an 
answer to our counter proposals of 26 Novem- 
ber, which the Japanese considered an ulti- 
matum; because it was on and after the de- 
livery of that document against which Gen- 
eral Marshall and Admiral Stark warned too 
late that the task force of Japan that: at- 
tacked Hawaii moved out of its rendezvous 
at Tankan Bay on the 27th or 28 of Novem- 
ber to launch the attack against Pearl Har- 
bor on 7 December, 1941. 

6. Public Demands Action Against Japanese 
Our national policy has been to avoid war. 
The difficulty with our policy appears to have 
been its conflicting nature, in that in the case 
of Japan we desired to avoid war, to con- 
tinue in business with Japan, and at the 
same time to prevent Japanese aggression 
by both negotiation and simultaneously to 
apply economic sanctions against Japan. As 
our nation was not prepared for war, it left 
the administration, particularly the State De- 
partment, without the full support of the 
public so it could proceed with a firm policy 
toward Japan; and it left the War and Navy 
Departments without sufficient means to im- 
plemgnt a more aggressive policy towards 
Japan, 

The result of this conflicting situation made 
it extremely difficult for the State Department 
to handle negotiations with Japan, which well 
knew our national policy, It was difficult both 
to negotiate for a peaceful solution of differ- 
ences with a nation such as Japan, and at the 
same time impede negotiations by applying 
economic sanctions such as the freezing of as- 
sets and credits, the cutting off of the supply 
of oil and scrap, and the termination of a 
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commercial treaty with Japan. 

This conflicting element of policy reflected 
itself in the actions directed by the War De- 
partment to its field commanders, who were 
required to both take all the necessary pre- 
cautions to meet war and at the same time to 
take no steps either to excite the civil popu- 
lation or to precipitate war by overt acts. Such 
a policy was particularly difficult to carry 
out in Hawaii, where there was a very large 
proportion, some thirty per cent, of the popu- 
lation of the nationality of Japan. The dan- 
ger, therefore, was great in carrying out the 
War Department policy, that in our prepara- 
tions for war we would precipitate an issue 
with Japanese nationals in the Hawaiian 
Islands which would be an excuse by Japan 
to open hostilities. 

This state of public mind was further in- 
flamed to demand action by the Government 
against Japan, because of the latter's open 
aggressions in 1941; but effective action was 
impossible of fulfillment because of the long 
public policy of only maintaining a very mod- 
est army and navy. Public opinion can 
change far faster than a nation can make 
ready for war. The time element of making 
preparations for war is so long that it always 
lags behind a sudden change of public views, 
as in our case with Japan. Our public opinion 
had changed against Japan faster than prepa- 
rations for war could be made. 

This left the Department of State with the 
most difficult task of negotiation without 
means of enforcing its views by force of 
arms. It likewise left the War and Navy 
Departments unable to fully support the 
State Department in its negotiations. This 
led to & compromise solution, due to this 
public opinion as expressed by the press, in 
the form of a resort to economic sanctions. 

But the difficulty with economic sanctions 
was that, while it indicated a firm policy on 
the part of the United States, it also so ag- 
gravated the situation in that it made nego- 
tiations difficult of either progress or con- 
summation. At most, our national policy was 
one of defensive character while waiting for 
the preparations for war to catch up with 
the new state of the public mind that Japan 
should be made to behave herself and that 
our government should do something about it. 

7. Eeonomie Sanctions Against Japan. In 
1988 and 1989 a series of “moral embargoes” 
or commercial sanctions were applied to Ja- 
pan by the United States. During these two 
years there had been brought about a cessa- 
tion of the United States’ export to Japan of 
airplanes, aeronautical equipment, and cer- 
tain other materials. There also resulted a 
state of decline of export to Japan of strategic 
materials, and as of July 1940, under the Ex- 
port Control Act, the President had curtailed 
or prohibited the export of basic war mate- 
rials. Licenses were refused for the export 
to Japan of aviation gasoline and most types 
of machine tools as of September 1940. 

The testimony of Ambassador Grew throws 
light upon the effect and result of embargoes. 
He said: 

“During the period up to, I think it was, 
the autumn of 1940, I took the position that 
economic embargoes against Japan—and em- 
bargoes are in the nature of sanctions. and 
therefore are always interpreted as. interna- 
tional insults—I took the position that we 
should not put embargoes on Japan, until we 
were prepared to go all the way through with 
whatever might resujt from those embargoes. 
I pointed out that when we put embargoes 
against Japan into effect, our relations with 
that country were bound to go steadily down 
hill and it might, and probably would, end 
in war; and that until we were prepared to go 
to war with Japan, I felt it would be very 
short-sighted to get into a situation where we 
might be obliged at a later date to withdraw 
those embargoes. There is nothing so condu- 
cive to a lowering of national prestige, repu- 
tation, and authority as to make threats and 
then have to recall those threats or modify 
those threats. We saw that working out in the 
relations between Great Britain and Italy at 
the time of the Abysinnian campaign. 

“But, in the autumn of 1940, I telegraphed 
the Secretary of State that I felt that time 
had then come, since Japan was threatening 
not only our national interests, but, I would 
say, our vital national interests; I felt that 
the time had come to consider, not whether 
we must call a halt to Japan’s expansion, but 
when. It seemed to me at that time, whether 
we were fully prepared for war or not, that 
we must in our own interests put those em- 
bargoes into effect; and, shortly thereafter, 
those embargoes were put into effect. 

“Our relations then started directly on a 
down-hill course, and they ended in war; but 
at least we were more prepared for whr at 
that time than we had been two years earlier.” 

It was in the fall of 1940 that we cast the 
die and adopted economic sanctions. And we 
find it significant that about June 1940 Gen- 
eral Herron as Commanding General of the 
Hawalian Department upon Washington or- 
ders went into an all-out alert into battle 
positions with live ammunition for six weeks. 
(R,. 212) 

In September the export of iron and steel 
scrap was prohibited. The effect of the United 








States policy was to cut off from Japan by 
the winter of 1940-1941 the shipment of many 
strategic commodities, including arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war, aviation 
gasoline and many other petroleum products, 
machine tools, scrap iron, pig iron and steel 
manufactures, copper, lead, zinc, aluminum, 
and a variety of other commodities important 
to a war effort. 

Further parallel to this course of action 
by the United States was the decision in Au- 
gust 1941 between President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill of Great Britain that 
the United States and Great Britain should 
take parallel action in warning Japan against 
new moves of aggression, that the United 
States would continue its conversation with 
the Japanese government and offer her a 
reasonable and just alternative to the course 
upon which that country was embarked. 

As was’stated in the White Papers as to 
economic sanctions, he (Grew) said that “‘con- 
sidering the temper of the people of Japan it 
was dangerously uncertain to base United 
States policy on a view that the imposition of 
progressive and rigorous economic measures 
would probably avert war; that it was the 
view of the Embassy that war would not be 
averted by such a course. Finally he warned 
of the possibility of Japan’s adopting meas- 
ures with dramatic and dangerous sudden- 
ness which might make inevitable a war with 
the United States.” 

As Ambassador Grew testified in sum- 
mary: 

“However, I can say, in brief compass, that 
the trend of our relations during the period 
you mention; that is, the years 1940 and 1941, 
was alinost steadily down-hill; we, of course, 
in our embassy in Tokyo, leaving nothing 
undone to arrest that trend, and I think 
everything was done that could possibly have 
arrested it, in our work in Tokyo. But, we 
were up against what I would call a ‘tidal 
wave’ of military extremism in Japan; and 
I think the results as culminating in Pearl 
Harbor proved that fact.” . 

The testimony of Ambassador Grew as to 
his actions as reflected in the State Depart- 
ment’s White Papers and in extracts from 
his diary indicate that he too was acting 
under what apparently was a conflicting pol- 
icy but with a full recognition of the inevi- 
table date of a final trial of strength with 
Japan. A review of Grew’s communications 
to the State Department in the year 1941 is an 
excellent perspective of the course of the 
fatal events that led to Pearl Harbor. 

On 27 January, 1941, he communicated by 
wire with the State Denartment indicating 
that an attack on Pearl Harbor by all means 
available to the military and naval forces of 
Japan was being discussed, and he felt that 
it was so serious that it should be reported, 
even though it was fantastic to consider it; 
on 1 February he said that outlook was never 
darker for peace; on 25 July the United 
States froze Japanese assets, causing bitter 
Japanese resentment; on 18 August he re- 
ported the Japanese protest on U. S. economic 
pressure; on 29 August the United States 
applied the oil embargo, decided to send oil 
tankers of Russia and 4 military mission to 
China; on 6 September Grew reported the 
statement of the Japanese premier that if 
the United States continued its economic 
sanctions it would prevent any settlement for 
six months to a year after they terminated, 
and on 29 September Grew sent ay impor- 
tant message to Washington that the Japa- 
nese could only be brought to a halt by a 
show of force. He pointed out that any agree- 
ment would be a mere breathing spell for 
Japan, that war was likely in any event, and 
unless results were shown in the negotiations, 
more than had been demonstrated to date, 
the Japanese would conclude the United States 
was only playing for time and would act ac- 
cordingly. On 30 September Grew protested 
at the secrecy of our conversations with Ja- 
pan as practiced by the United States with- 
out advising the public, whereas it was com- 
mon knowledge in Japan. 

On 9 October he significantly reported that 
the frozen-credit policy of the United States 
was driving Japan into national bankruptcy 
and she would be forced to act. His pre- 
diction was correct, because Tojo, the only 
Japanese Premier to stay on the active Army 
list in that position, was made Premier on 
16 October. There was an indication of 
trouble when the Premier of Japan was a 
dominant military figure on the active Army 
list, and on 25 October he reported that the 
Cmperor ordered the Privy Council before 
him and asked them if they intended war. 
When they refused to answer, he instructed 
them that there should be no war with the 
United States. This was the final effort by 
conservative Japanese to avoid war. The next 
step would probably be war itself. 

Grew warned on 30 October that the situ- 
ation was fraught with the greatest danger. 
On 3 November he said that war was not only 
possible but probable and that Japan was 
preparing for hostilities “with dangerous and 
dramatic suddenness.” It was on that date 
that Kurusu left for Washington, refusing to 
take a later clipper for “technical reasons,” 
the significance of which was apparent. 

On 7 November Secretary Hull! informed the 
Cabinet “that relations between Japan and 
the United States were ‘extremely critical’ 
and that there was ‘imminent possibility’ that 
Japan might at any time start a new mili- 
tary movement of conquest by force.” (White 





Papers, p. 136) 

This was followed by warnings of the im- 
pending seriousness of the situation in 
speeches made by Secretary of the Navy 
Knox and Under Secretary of State Welles, 11 
November, 1941. 

The White Papers continue: 

“On 17 November Ambassador Grew cabled 
from Tokyo that we could expect a ‘sudden 
Japanese Naval or military attack in regions 
not then involved.’ ”’ 

Secretary Hull on 25 November and 28 No- 
vember at meetings of high officials of this 
government “stated there was practically no 
possibility of agreement being achieved with 
Japan; that in his opinion the Japanese were 
likely to break out at any time with new acts 
of conquest by force; and that the matter of 
safeguarding our national security was in 
the hands of the Army and Navy. The Sec- 
retary expressed his judgment that any plans 
for our military defense chould include an as- 
sumption that the Japanese might make the 
element of surprise a central point in their 
strategy and also might Attack at various 
points simultaneously with a view to demor- 
alizing efforts of defense and of coordination 
for the purpose thereof.”” (White Papers, p. 
144) 


It, does not appear that snch a statement 
was sent by the Army and Navy to their field 
forces. 

On 26 November the Secretary of State 
handed the President’s Ten Points of Settle- 
ment to Ambassadors Nomura and Kurusu. 
These proposals were verbally rejected by 
the Japanese Ambassadors at once, but they 
inquired as to any other basis of negotiation 
or a modus vivendi. The following day, at the 
request of the Japanese Ambassadors, the 
President received them and Secretary Hull, 
at which time the President reaffirmed with 
finality the “Ten Points,” stating the three 
primary considerations upon which the “Ten 
Points” were based. On the same day, Gen- 
eral Marshall and Admiral Stak wrote a 
joint memorandum to the President request- 
ing that no ultimatum be delivered to the 
Japanese as the Army and Navy were not 
ready to precipitate an issue with Japan, 
and notified him of the agreement reached 
with the British and the Dutch for reciprocal 
action in the case either one of them was at- 
tacked, 

The proof indicates that the Marshall- 
Stark memorandum of the 27th to the Presi- 
dent did not reach him until after the meet- 
ing with the Japanese Ambassador on the 
27th or possibly on the 28th of November. 
Whether or not the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hull, now disclaims that this document of the 
26th was an ultimatum, Ambassador Grew 
testifies that the Japanese so regarded it. (R. 
4208, 4215, 4221, 4222) They so acted upon it 
and Mr. Hull likewise so acted because he so 
informed the Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, 
on the morning of 27 November. The letter 
testified, based on his diary of contempo- 
raneous events, thus: 

“The first thing in the morning I called up 
Hull to find out what his final decision had 
been with the Japanese—whether he had 
handed them the new preposal which we 
passed on two or three days ago or whether, 
as he suggested yesterday, he had broken 
the whole matter off. He told me now he had 
broken the whole matter off, As he put it, ‘I 
have washed my hands of it, and it is now in 
the hands of you and Knox, the Army and 
Navy.’ 

“General Russell. Mr. Secretary, I don’t 
like to disturb you, but I have become a lit- 
tle confused on dates, about this telephone 
¢all. Was that on the 26th of— 

“Mr. Stimson, This was the 27th. 

“General Russell. 27th. 

“Mr. Stimson. The day after the 26th. 

“General Russell. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Stimson, The 26th was the day he 
told me he was in doubt whether he would 
go on with it. 

“General Russell. Yes. 

“Mr. Stimson. Or whether he would break 
it off; and on the morning of the 27th, by 
telephone, he told me that he decided to 
break it off, 

“IT then called up the President and talked 
with him about it.” (R. 4052-4053) 

On 29 November Secretary Hull said to the 
British Ambassador, “The matter will now go 
to the officials of the Army and Navy.” He 
warned that the Japanese action would 
probably be a “desperate gamble and require 
the utmost boldness and risk.’’ His predic- 
tions were uncanny. (White Papers, pp 144- 
145) On 29 November, Ambassador Grew 
relates that there had just reached Japan 
news that the President had made a propo- 
sition to settle Japanese grievances by giving 
her substantially most of what she wanted, 
and on 1 December Grew reported Japan cold 
to the proposals, a fact Secretary Hull had 
found on the 26th when he handed the Presi- 
dent’s Ten Points to the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor. On the same day, 1 December, his diary 
shows that he had a conversation with a Japa- 
nese friend apparently high in that govern- 
ment, Grew saying “everything was over and 
that I would soon be leaving Japan.” 

On 6 December an address of Tojo was read 
for the Diet different from all others hereto- 
fore delivered by him, the one of which clear- 
ly indicated Japanese intentions. The follow- 
ing day, on Sunday morning, the Pearl Har- 
bor attack occurred. 


8 The Hawaiian Population Problem: 





Sabotage Complex. The conditions in Hayy 
and the state of the public mind in Haw, 
were considered apparently by the War ) 
partment to be primary factors to be take 
into consideration in the carrying out of tJ 
military mission of the defense of the islang 
and defense of the fleet. As elsewhere ing 
cated in War Department communicatioy 
this was a fact; and the responsible ¢oq, 
manders in Hawaii in the Army also gay 
great weight to the state of the Hawaii 
situation on the civil side. 

It is significant that it had been the . 
tional policy of the United States to exciny 
Japanese nationals from the United State 
and its territories, both for self-protectin 
and to protect American labor against chey 
foreign labor of the yellow races. Yet in Hp. 
waii, our fleet base and one of our most im. 
portant defense outposts, we permitted th 
introduction into the population of th» 
islands of Japanese, to the extent of 30 pe 
cent of the total population or 160,000, 

Many were Japanese of dual citizenship 
who, although born in the United States, haj 
not yet taken the steps made available by 
Japan to become released from their Japs. 
nese citizenship. These Japanese laboren 
and artisans were comparatively economia 
in terms of performance, useful both in agri. 
cultural pursuits and as artisans, were highly 
prized by the great commercial interests i 
sugar cane, pineapples, shipping, and othe 
interests of the Islands; and it was the urgent 
desire of these commercial interests appar. 
ently both to enjoy the protection and profits 
from the basing of the fleet in Hawaii and al» 
to have no disturbance of such labor or to & 
led into any situation that would disturb 
these profitable labor relations. 

This policy of encouraging the Japanese 
and permitting them to become dominant is 
the affairs of the Islands has even gone so far 
as to permit the Japanese to become impor 
tant political factors with membership i 
both the Senate and the House of Hawaii, and 
to dominate, by way of majority, the Island 
governing councils in some of the islands of 
the Hawaiian group. (R. 2941) 

Sabotage was a critical consideration by 
the local Army authorities. But up to 7 De 
cember there had been not a single instance 
of sabotage. On 7 December a number of ille 
gal radio stations interfered wtih the radio 
operations of the Army. No other specific in 
stance of sabotage or alien enemy action had 
been reported either by the War Department 
or Hawaii or by G-2 or the F.B I. in Hawaii 

Additionally, the placing of the Army upon 
alert by War Department order to General 
Herron, by which his troops moved into the 
field in battle positions with live ammuti- 
tion in June 1940, had no effect npon the 
civilian population or their anxieties. Subse- 
quent frequent alerts and maneuvers which 
were constantly going on, including Short’s 
Alert Number 1 as to Sabotage, had had no 
effect upon the civil population. All activi- 
ties of the Army in disturbing the loca! popt- 
lace paled by comparison with the contents 
of the local newspapers and their reports of 
the war news and the progressively increas 
ing threats of Japanese action. Indeed, a) 
proximately a week before the attack at Pearl 
Harbor, a local newspaper in Hawaii carried 
a complete prediction of this attack on the 
following Sunday. (Exhibits 19-19a) 

The foregoing statement of fact as to back 
ground should be considered in connection 
with the communication of the War Depatt: 
ment warnings as to sabotage, the action of 
General Short in placing the Department ul 
der the Number 1 Alert against sabotage 0 
27 November, and the claimed reasons for not 
taking other defensive measures, because of 
the reluctance to disturb both the civilian 
population and the alien population of Ha 
wail. 

The effect of such an atmosphere upon the 
policies and actions of the responsible com 
manders and their resulting state of mind i 
an important factor for consideration. As 
part of this state of mind, it was generally 
considered that Japan would never dare & 
tack; and ,certainly, in the early s' iges 0 
a war, she would not dare risk th major 
portion of her carriers for the launciing © 

















such an attack. The probabilitics were 
strongly against such a bold and possibly 
suicidal move by Japan. - 

sabdo- 


The state of mind engendered by t! 
tage issue and the presence of the large Jap* 


nese population built up a sabotaure con: 
sciousness in the responsible authorities 28% 
more likely course of Japanese action than 


what was regarded as the more remote mill- 
tary operation of a direct air attack. T's 
background is important to consider in evalt- 
ating the decisions arrived at by the Army 
commander and the actions taken by bis & 
sociates. ai 
The existence of this state of public opinion 
had its effect upon the evaluation by the Army 
of the Japanese capabilities. Likewise, it w# 
supplemented by the American attitude —~ 
Japan would not dare attack the Unite 
States in what was regarded as its home ter- 
ritory in the Islands in the presence of the 
fleet, which was considered an asset and 20% 
in reality, a liability. P 
Senator Hill of the Hawaiian Senat — 
fied (R. 2939-2940) as to the protests of loc# 
commercial interests to General Emmons when 
he proposed to take action in removing the 
dangerous Japanese from the sugar planta- 
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tiors after the Pearl Harbor attack. He said 
the political pressure brought to bear by 
these interests was sufficient to bring about a 
cancellation of this effort of General Emmons. 
It was significant of the propaganda pres- 
sure on the subject of doing nothing to of- 
fend the Japanese in the Islands and to let 
them alone so they could work for these 
Island industries and agriculture, which must 
have been imposed heavily upon General 
Short. The constant application of such pres- 
sure for a period of nearly a year upon Gen- 
eral Short doubtless had a material effect 
upon his mind and upon his anxiety about the 
Japanese population about which he could 
do notbnig. This was particularly reflected 
in his re.usal to have legal action taken 
against those who failed to register as aliens. 
(R, 8255-3256). 

it was well known in Honolulu to both the 
F.B.1. and G-2 of the Army that there were 
certain Japanese activities that were inimical 
to the best 1merests of the United States in 
the Hawaiian Islands. A Japenese combines 
in his Shinto religion, centering about’ the 
Shinto temples, three things: patriotism, re- 
ligion, and family fealty. These three things 
compose hig entire emotional, political, and 
family life. 

The Shinto priests and the large number, 
55, of Shinto temples in the Islands were the 
focal point of Japanese propaganda, patriot- 
ism, and disloyalty to the United States. This 
was all well known and could have been cured 
promptly by closing the temples and arrest- 
ing the priests, as was done after 7 Decem- 
ber. Then there were the Shinto societies, and 
particularly the Black Dragon Society. The 
Japanese are well known as great organizers 
and they had countless organizations, many of 
which were of potential subversive character. 
The Japanese ran their own Japanese-language 
newspapers which promoted the same na- 
tional spirit. They had Japanese-language 
schools in which they taught Japanese cus- 
toms, family fealty, religion, and patriotism 
to Japanese children one hour each day 
after their regular education in the Ameriean 
schools. Here again our national policy, due 
to freedom of the press and freedom of re- 
ligion and of education, permitted these peo- 
ple to jeopardize the defense of Hawaii. 
After 7 December the Japanese newspapers 
were put under strict control and used by the 
United States for propaganda agencies to con- 
trol the Japanese population, and the Shinto 
temples were closed. 

9. Hawaiian Press. The state of mind and 
the state of information in the Hawalian Is- 
lands leading up to Pearl Harbor, and par- 
ticularly before it, is not better illustrated 
than the articles appearing in the Honolulu 
Advertiser and the Honolulu Star-Builetin. 
A mere recitation of those headlines would 
seem to have been sufficient to have warned 
General Short and his subordinate officers of 
the critical international situation. 

The newspaper headlines in question read as 
follows: “U. S. Waits Japan Reply” (29 Nov. 
41—Honolulu Star-Bulletin); “Japanese May 
Strike Over Weekend”; “Kurusu Bluntly 
Warned Nation Ready For Battle” (30 Nov. 
41—Honolulu Advertiser); “Hull, Kurusu In 
Crucial Meeting Today” (1 Dec. 41—Honolulu 
Advertiser) ; “U. S. Army Alerted in Manila, 
Singapore Mobilizing as War “Tension 
Grows ;” “Japan Envoys Resume Talks Amid 
Tension”; “War Fears Grow in Philippines” 
(1 Dec, 41—Honolulu Star-Bulletin); “Japan 
Called Still Hopeful of Making Peace with 
U S.": “Japan Gives Two Weeks More to 
Negotiations” (2 Dec. 41—Honolulu Adver- 
User); “Huge Pincer Attack on U.S. By Japan, 
France Predicted” (3 Dec. 41—Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser); “Japan Spurns U. S. Program” (4 
Dec. 41—Honolulu Star-Bulletin); “Pacific 
Zero Hour Near: Japan Answers U. S. Today” 
(4 Dec. 41—Honolulu Advertiser) ; “Singapore 
on War Footing”; “New Peace Effort Urged 
in Tokyo”; “Civilians Urged to Leave Manila” 
(6 Dec. 41—Honolulu Star-Bulletin); “Amer- 
ica Expected to Reject Japan’s Reply on Indo- 
China”: “Japanese Navy Moving South”; 
“Detailed Plans Completed for M-Day Setup” 
{6 Dec. 41—Honolulu Advertiser); “F.D.R. 
Will Send Message to Emperor on War Crisis” 
(7 Dee. 41—Honolulu Advertiser). 

10. Summary. We have learned a great 

deal about psychological warfare since this 
nation went to war. Looking backwards, it 
18 possible to see that the psychological phases 
of the preparatory period for war leading up 
to the conflict with Japan had an immense ef- 
fect upon the state of mind of our own pub- 
lic, officials and commanders; and upon what 
they did or did not do, prior to 7 December. 
The deception of Japan and its, actions based 
Upon that deception in combination with our 
wn failures to take precautions against the 
attack played no small part in the disaster of 
‘th December. 
_ Our complacent nation appeared to be sure, 
‘0 view of its wealth and industrial strength 
and its prestige and leadership, that no one 
Would presume to attack it. 

This national pride and vanity and sense 
of false security, so prevalent on the main- 
land, undoubtedly had its influence in Hawaii. 

with the foregoing background it is pos- 
sible to understand more accurately and 
Udge the following story of Pearl Harbor 
®m early January 1941 until the attack and 





shortly thereafter. 


CHAPTER III 
THE STORY OF PEARL HARBOR 
A. GENERAL 

1. Introduction: Scope Of The Chapter And 
Its Purpose: This is a running story of the 
principal events, documents, and actions 
taken leading up to Pearl Harbor. We accom- 
pany this story with a discussion of the pro’s 
and ¢on’s of each situation in order that all 
arguments for and against every explanation 
and the circumstances surrounding every set 
of facts may be clearly understood and 
evaluated. Against such a background, all 
claims, arguments, facts and explanations can 
be considered. We believe this chronological 
history of the entire transaction will make 
our suceeding conclusions clearly stand forth. 

After seeting forth some general considera- 
tions in this chapter, we direct attention to 
the two primary periods, from January 
through September and from October through 
December. As will be noted elsewhere this is a 
logical chronological division. In the latter 
part of the year 1941 there seemed to be a 
change of understanding, appreciation, and 
apprehension of forthcoming events on the 
part of those in Hawaii. In reading this 
chronological history this should be observed 
because it is an important factor in what was 
done or not done in Hawaii. 

2. Geographical: The Territory of Hawaii 
comprises an island group of which the Is- 
land of Oahu is the primary element. Oahu 
contains Pearl Harbor, located on its southern 
rim. Pearl Harbor is the base for the Pacific 
Fleet, and was also the headquarters during 
1941 of the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet and Headquarters of the 14th Naval 
District, which had naval jurisdiction over 
the Hawaiian Islands and our other island 
possessions in the Pacific including Midway 
and Wake but not the Philippines. Oahu was 
also the location of one of the largest troop 
eoncentrations in the national defense sys- 
tem of the United States while other national 
defense elements are located on the adjacent 
islands, 

It is important to emphasize that Hawaii 
was an outpost in the American Defense sys- 
tem. In view of that fact, certain fundamental 
requirements of action resulted which were 
incumbent upon the commander of the Hawai- 
ian Department to follow. Hawaii is both an 
outpost for defense and offense, and is one 
of the primary bastions of our national de- 
fense system. In priority of importance it 
is rated on a par with the Panama Canal. 

The primary mission of the Army was the 
defense of Hawaii and particularly of Pearl 
Harbor and the fleet there, when in residence; 
and the fleet sea and air base at all times. 
Aside from the necessity of preventing these 
islands from falling into the hands of other 
nations as a springboard for an attack upon 
the United States, the foregoing primary mis- 
sion was that incumbent upon General Short 
at the time of the Pearl Harbor disaster. 

The whole reason for having this outpost 
was that it should be on the alert to repel 
attack and to furnish the springboard from 
which attacks could be launched upon our 
enemies. For this reason this outpost was 
implemented with the major portion of the 
fleet and very substantial Army installations 
in order that the mainland might rest secure- 
ly and be protected. There is no other funda- 
mental reason for the great concentration of 
naval and military power on the Island of 
Oahu and associate islands. The very location 
of the Hawaiian Islands, approximately 2,000 
miles from our Pacific Coast, makes it an ad- 
mirable location for naval, air and ground 
forces for it gives, by reason of its position, 
a scope and flexibility of attack and defense, 
sufficiently remote from the Pacific Coast to 
insure the maximum latitude of action against 
our enemies and the maximum protection of 
the mainland of the United States. 

3. Mission Of Army In Hawaii: The Army 
in Hawaii had a nission and a duty to per- 
form. As stated ia the Joint Coastal Frontier 
Defense Plan this was: 

“a, JOINT TASK. To hold Oahu as a main 
outlying naval base, and to control and pro- 
tect shipping in the Coastal Zone. 

“b. ARMY TASK. To hold Oahu against 
attacks by sea, land, and air forces, and 
against hostile sympathizers, to support the 
Naval forces. 

“e, NAVY TASK. To patrol the Coastal 
Zone and to control and protect shipping 
therein, to support the Army Forces.” 

The Army’s mission was primarily that of 
protecting Hawaii, because it was the sea and 
air base for the fleet; and, when the fleet was 
in the harbor, it was there te render such 
protection as it could to the fleet. The pro- 
tection of the Islands, other than for those 
purposes, was secondary and only necessary 
to the extent of making it possible for the 
Army to execute its primary mission. It 
should be observed that the very fact of the 
fleet being in the harbor increased the re- 
sponsibilities of the Army, because of the dual 
facts that the fleet when in the harbor was 
not in a position to support the Army forces 
either by reconnaissance or by the protection 
incident to its being at sea in waters adjacent 
to the islands, and when in the harbor itself 
needed protection for its ships that were tem- 
porarily immobilized and particularly vulner- 
able to air attack. 

4. Condition Of The Hawaiian Department 
At The Time Of Short’s Assumption Of Com- 
mand And Just Prior Thereto: With the 





above mission in mind, the condition of the 
Hawaiian Department just prior to the as- 
sumption of command by General Short and 
Admirai Kimmel is a matter of interest. Ad- 
miral Richardson was the senior naval officer 
in command of the fleet, and General Herron 
the senior Army officer in command of the 
Hawaiian Department. These officers jointly 
reviewed the situation as to the Army. As a 
result Admiral Richardson addressed a letter 
on the 25th of January, 1941, as to the status 
of the Army’s deficiencies for the defense of 
Hawaii, which was sent to the Secretary of 
the Navy. (R. 1802) The Secretary of the 
Navy, in turn, wrote to the Seertary of War, 
and called his attention to the serious condi- 
tions existing. 

Admiral Kimmel summed up the situation 
in his testimony: 

He was “astounded at the then existing 
weaknesses” of the Pearl Harbor defenses, 
and collaborated with his predecessor in the 
preparation of a letter dated 25 January 1941 
to the Chief of Naval Operations. This letter 
pointed out: 

“(a) The critical inadequacy of A.A. guns 
available for the defense of Pearl Harbor, 
necessitating constant manning of Ship’s A.A. 
guns while in port. 

“(b) The small number and obsolescent con- 
dition of land based aircraft, necessitating 
constant readiness of striking groups of Fleet 
planes and use of Fleet planes for local pa- 
trols. 

“(c) Lack of suitable local defense vessels 
for the Fourteenth Naval District, etc. 

“(d) Lack of aircraft detection 
ashore.” (Roberts Rec. 544) 

He communicated this information to Gen- 
eral Short. (R. 1768) 

It is therefore apparent from the considered 
investigations by Richardson and Herron, 
which conditions were concurred in by Short, 
that the lack of adequate defense equipment 
and what ewas needed to bring it up to a 
satisfactory status, were clearly known to 
both the Army and the Navy in Hawali and 
to the War and Navy Departments. Short, 
therefore, came to the command on the 5th 
day of February, 1941, with a clear and un- 
mistakable recognition by all concerned of 
the condition of the Department of which he 
had assumed command. 

General Herron, who preceded General 
Short, had been directed on 17 June 1940, by 
Washington, to institute an alert. (R. 213) 
This alert lasted six weeks. (R. 214-215) 
After it was suspended at the end of six weeks 
it was reinstated for a period. The alert was 
an all-out alert, with complete dispersion of 
forces into combat positions and with full 
equipment and ammunition. 

General Herron testified that there was no 
disturbance of the civilian population by the 
use of this all-out alert which was instituted 
under conditions similar to those which later 
prevailed for General Short’s alert. 

When asked as to the Alerts 1, 2, and 3 of 
Short, he disposed of these alerts with the 
following language: 

“General Herron. That 
that the training men put over on General 
Short when he came out there. I told him I 
would not do any such thing. There was only 
one kind of alert, and that was a total alert, 
and then I would do it in accordance with the 
situation. But the training men liked refine- 
ments, and they recommended three kinds be- 
cause the Navy had three kinds. But they did 
not get to the real point of the thing. The 
Navy has three kinds, but the all-out alert is 
number one, always. Now they ease up into 
two and three; but these young men did not 
know that, and when Short came out they put 
over the three and got them reversed, so that 
Short went into the Number 1, which was 
sabotage. It did not seem to him a very im- 
portant change, I don’t suppose, and !t turned 
out to be vital. It was too much of a refine- 
ment.” (R, 226-227) 

In this connection, General Herron made a 
significant observation on the responsibility 
of the Commanding General of the Hawaiian 
Department. 

“General Grunert. I have one more question 
on alerts. The fact that you received a di- 
rective from the War Department to alert the 
command: Did that leave the impression in 
your mind that if anything serious happened 
in the future the War Department would di- 
rect you to go on the alert, or leave it up to 
your judgment? 

“General Herron. I always felt that I was 
entirely responsible out there and I had bet- 
ter protect the island.” (R. 228) 

5. Organization Cf The Navy At Pearl Har- 
bor: Before proceeding to a consideration of 
the Army’s problems and the action taken by 
the Army in preparing the defenses of Ha- 
wali, it is necessary to understand the organ- 
ization of the Navy with whom General Short 
was to deal extensively and with which he 
was to enter into various agreements and un- 
derstandings, which have a material bearing 
upon which was done or was not done. 

To an Army man the organization of the 
Navy at Hawaii appeared to be quite complex. 
Admiral Kimmel was Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States Fleet and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet. Admiral Bloch was 
the Commandant of the 14th Naval District. 
Admiral Bloch’s duties consisted of the fol- 
lowing: 

a. Commandant of the 14th Naval District, 
reporting directly to the Navy Department; 
the 14th Naval District was a decentralized 
Navy Department for local affairs, dealing 
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with administrative matters such as plans, 
buildings, work of the Navy Yard, repairing 
ships and the like, and providing for the 
Fleet oil, docks, water protection and such 
services as minesweeping, antisubmarine pa- 
trol, and the like. 

b. An officer of the Fleet, reporting to Ad- 
miral Kimmel, and acting as a subordinate of 
Admiral Kimmel; his duties related to the 
preparations for the offensive and defensive 
actions In time of war and to purely military 
matters. 

ec. Administrative control over Admiral Bel. 
linger, Commander of the Base Defense Air 
Force. 

d. Commander of Task Force No. 4 in con- 
trol of the naval installations at the outlying 
island bases, such as Midway, Wake, Guam, 
ete, 

It will be noted from the foregoing that 
Admiral Bloch dealt directly with the Navy 
Department on certain phases of his work. 
He was primarily charged as the Naval De- 
fense Commander of the naval installations 
on shore. He was also a Task Commander an- 
der Admiral Kimmel, He was the responsible 
commander over the shore-based naval alr 
forces, which were charged with the mission 
of naval long-distance reconnaissance. 

Additionally, Bloch, in his capacity as a 
Defense Commander, had administrative con- 
trol over Admiral Bellinger, the Naval Air 
Officer, who was responsible for cooperation 
in the air with the Army, but he had no power 
of disciplinary control over Admiral Belling- 
er, who was under Admiral Kimmel. 

Admiral Bellinger’s duties, in turn, were as 
follows: 

a. Commander, Hawalian Base Patrol 
Wiags, and Commander, Patrol Wing 2. In- 
cluded in the larger command were the patrol 
squadrons and aircraft tenders attached to 
Patrol Wings 1 and 2. 

b. Commander, Task Force 9. This com- 
prised Patrol Wings 1 and 2, plus other units 
as assigned by the Commander-in-Chief, Pa- 
cific Fleet, for conduct of Pacific operations. 

ec. Commander, Fleet Air Detachment Pearl 
Harbor. The responsibilities of this function 
included administrative authority in local 
matters over all Fleet aircraft actually based 
ashore. 

d, Liaison with Commandant, 14th Naval 
District, for aviation development within the 
District, including Midway, Wake, Palmyra, 
and Johnston Islands. 

e. Commander, Naval Base Defense Air 
Force. In connection with the above five 
major duties, Admiral Bellinger operated un- 
der the following senior officers: 

(1) Commander, Aircraft Scouting Force, 
who as Fleet Commander for patrol wings 
was based at San Diego. 

(2) Commander, Scouting Force, the 4th 
Command of which Patrol Wings 1 and 2 
were a part. 

(3) Directly under the Commander-in- 
Chief, Pacific Fleet, in his capacity as Com- 
mander, Task Force 9. 

(4) Commandant, Fourteenth Naval Dis- 
trict, in his capacity as Commander, Naval 
Base Defense Air Force. 

(5) Commanders of Fleet Task Forces 1, 2, 
and 3 of patrol planes assigned to those forces 
for specific operations. 

To summarize, Admiral Bellinger indicated 
that he held six positions in Honolulu on 7 
December 1941, namely, 

(1) Commander, Base Patrol Wing 

(2) Commander, Patrol Wing 2 

(3) Commander, Task Force 9 

(4) Commander, Fleet Air Detachment, 
Pearl Harbor 

(5) Liaison Commander with the 14th Na- 
val District 

(6) Commander of the Naval Base Defense 
Air Force. 

In these various capacities he was respon- 
sible to the 

(1) Commander, Aircraft Scouting Force 

(2) Comnander, Scouting Force 1 and 2 

(3) Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, for 
his duties in connection with Task Force 9 

(4) Commander of the 14th Naval District 
for his duties in connection with the Naval 
Base Defense Air Force 

(5) Commander-in-Chief, the Pacific Fleet, 

for his duties with respect to Patrol Wings 
1, 2, and 3. 
In Admiral Bloch’s testimony he testified 
that he (Bloch) wore three hats. He was in 
command of the 14th Naval District, in which 
capacity he reported direct to the Navy De- 
partment. In another capacity, as an officer 
of the Fleet, he was directly under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet. And again 
under the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, 
in another capacity, with respect to the Joint 
Coastal Frontier Defense Plan, as Naval De- 
fense Commander. 

As may be realized, in this organization in 
which there were two governing heads, Ad- 
mirals Kimmel and Bloch, with whom Gen- 
eral Short had to do business, and their re- 
spective staffs with whom Short’s staff had to 
deal, as well as the many-titled Admiral Bel- 
linger with whom General Martin dealt, the 
problem of cooperation was made somewhat 
difficult. 

By way of contrast, the Navy only had to 
deal with General Short as the sole responsi- 
ble commander over all activities, both ground 
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and air. General Martin was in command of 
the Army Air Forces and presented q single 
air commander with whom the Navy had to 
deal; and Martin was under the direct com- 
mand of Short. When the agreements and 
methods of operation arrived at between the 
Army and Navy are examined hereinafter, 
these relationships will become important in 
understanding what was done and what was 
not done and some of the reasons for the fail- 

ure of the competent defense of Hawaii. 


B. EVENTS FROM JANUARY THROUGH 
SEPTEMBER 1941 

1. Selection Of General Short: General Short 
was selected for his high post of command by 
General Marshall. Upon being notified of this 
selection, he was called to Washington to 
confer with General Marshall, to receive spe- 
cial written instructions from him and to con- 
fer with the sections of the General Staff and 
particularly the War Plans Division. The pur- 
pose of this visit and these conferences was to 
equip him with the latest and most up-to- 
date information and instructions as to the 
responsibilities of his new command. 

Thereafter, General Short proceeded to Ha- 
waii, arriving there on the fifth day of Feb- 
ruary, 1941. He assumed command on 7 Feb- 
ruary 1941. Both Short and Herron concur 
that the latter fully advised Short of the 
problems and conditions with which he was 
confronted. 

At the time of General Short taking over 
command, there existed certain basic docu- 
ments constituting fundamental instructions 
for his guidance in the conduct of the com- 
mand, such as the Joint Army and Navy Plan 
of 1935. This was modified by the subsequent 
agreements between Short and Kimmel, Bloch 
and Short, and Bellinger and Martin. 

Coincident with the assumption of com- 
mand by General Short on 7 February 1941, 
a letter was written on that date by General 
Marshall to General Short comprising a full 
presentation of the problems confronting 
General Short in his new command. The let; 
ter was based upon a conversation with Ad- 
miral Stark, then Chief of Naval Operations, 
and said in part: 

“Admiral Stark said that Kimmel had writ- 
ten him at length about the deficiencies of 
Army materiel for the protection of Pearl 
Harbor. He referred specifically to planes and 
to antiaircraft guns... 

“What Kimmel does not realize is that we 
are tragically lacking in this materiel 
throughout the Army and that Hawaii is on 
a far better basis than any other command 
in the Army. The fullest protection for the 
fleet is the rather than a major consideration 
for us, there can be little question about that; 
but the Navy itself makes demands on us for 
commands other than Hawaii, which make it 
difficult for us to meet the requirements of 
Hawail. ... 

“You should make clear to Admiral Kimmel 
that we are doing everything that is humanly 
possible to build up the Army’s defenses of 
the naval overseas installations, but we can- 
not perform a miracle.... . 

“. . . However, as I have already said, we 
are keeping clearly in mind that our first con- 
cern is to protect the Fleet. 

“My impression of the Hawaiian problem 
has been that if no serious harm is done us 
during the first six hours of known hostilities, 
thereafter the existing defenses will discour- 
age an enemy against the hazard of an attack. 
The risk of sabotage and the risk involved in 
a surprise raid by air and by submarine, con- 
stitute the real perils of the situation. Frank- 
ly, I do not see any landing threat in the Ha- 
waiian Islands so long as we have air su- 
periority. 

“Please keep clearly in mind in all of your 
negotiations that our mission is to protect the 
base and the naval concentration and that 
purpose should be made clearly appaient to 
Admiral Kimmel, I accentuate this because I 
found yesterday, for example, in a matter of 
tremendous importance that old Army and 
Navy feuds, engendered from fights over ap- 
propriations, with the usual fallacious argu- 
ments on both sides, still persist in confusing 
issues of National defense. We must be com- 
pletely impersonal in these matters, at least 
so far as our own nerves and irritations are 
concerned, .. .”” (R. 14-17) 

Thus General Short was provided by his 
chief with both sound advice and an admir- 
able set of clear-cut signposts to guide him. 
Such being the measure of his instructions, 
it is interesting to observe in what particulars 
he complied with them or varied from them 
and the reasons for his actions. In conformity 
with the instructions as to the Navy, General 
Short proceeded to establish cordial and co- 
operative relationships, the exact nature of 
which is discussed elsewhere. By the 18th of 
February he “had made a pretiy thorough 
inspection or survey” (R. 321), and on that 
date wrote a letter to the Chief of Staff as to 
things that required immediate attention,' 
which were: ‘ 

“As a result of my short study of condi- 
tions here I believe that the following are of 
great importance and I am taking steps to 
carry out the necessary changes: 

(1) Cooperation with the Navy. 

(2) Dispersion and protection of aircraft 
and of the repair, maintenance and servicing 








of aircraft. s 

(3) Improvemeut of the Antiaircraft de- 
fense. 

(4) Improvement of the Harbor Defense 
Artillery. 

(5) Improvement of the situation with ref- 
erence to searchlights. 

(6) Provision for more rapid movement of 
supplies and reserves by improvement in 
roads and trails. 

(7) Bombproofing of vital installations such 
as Command Posts and communication cent- 
ers. 

(8) Increase in the number of Engineer 
troops.” 

The interim from 19 February to 7 Decem- 
ber is replete with the efforts of Short to se- 
cure approvals and money for improving the 
defenses of Hawaii. It is also replete with 
various instances of his being turned down 
by the War Department, particularly because 
of lack of money in connection with perma- 
nent ingtallations. 

Undue weight should not be given, however, 
to the aspects of the equipment, as General 
Marshall said in his letter of 7 February, “Ha- 
waii is on a far better basis than any other 
command in the Army,” and the fundamental 
question to be considered is: What did Short 
do with what he had to meet the attack? 

As elsewhere stated, he was granted his re- 
quest for the construction of many types of 
installations, including the important aircraft 
warning system. (See the discussion of sup- 
ply of equipment and construction, and also 
the delays in construction.) (p. 256) 

Again on 5 March 1941, the Chief of Staff 
wrote General Short as to the air situation 
in clear, unmistakable language: 

“I would appreciate your early review of 
the situation in the Hawaiian Department 
with regard to defense from air attack. The 
establishment of a satisfactory system of co- 
ordinating all means available to this end is 
a matter of first priority.” (R. 19) 

On 6 March, General Short wrote General 
Marshall, with particular reference to Aircraft 
Warning System and the delays in its con- 
struction, and delays in sites due to the De- 
partment of Interior delays: 

“One of the first projects which I investi- 
gated in this department was the Aircraft 
Warning Service which I believe is vital to the 
defense of these islands. At the present time 
the maximum distance an approaching air- 
plane can be detected is about five miles. The 
radio detector equipment of the Aircraft 
Warning Service increases this distance to one 
hundred and twenty miles, and in these is- 
lands, the use of this equipment is the only 
way by which the detection distance can be 
increased. .With the present international sit- 
uation it seems to me that if this equipment 
is to be used at all the need for it is now 
here. 

“The Navy is vitally interested in this 
project. At present with the fleet in Hawaiian 
waters, there is no adequate warning service. 
. .. I believe that this matter is sufficiently 
important to be brought to the attention of 
the Secretary of War to see if permission can 
not be obtained from the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct the Haleakala installation 
without the necessity of submitting detailed 
plans for consideration by the National Park 
Service. 

“Defense of these islands and adequate 
warning for the United States Fleet is so de- 
pendent upon the early completion of this 
Aircraft Warning Service that I believe all 
quibbling over details should be stopped at 
once. This project was very thoroughly 
studied by a board of officers in this depart- 
ment who made several personal investiga- 
tions of each one of the sites. Now that basic 
decisions as to locations, types of stations, 
and general plans have been approved by the 
War Department, I strongly recommend that 
this project be decentralized and that I be 
authorized to give final approval to designs, 
layouts and other details to expedite its com- 
pletion.” 

On 13 March, General Marshall wrote Gen- 
eral Short: 

“The progress that you are making in reach- 
ing close coordination with local naval au- 
thorities, and so insuring a maximum degree 
of readiness in your Department, is most 
gratifying. ... 

‘The several letters which you have sub- 
mitted to The Adjutant General requesting 
personnel, materiel and funds are being proc- 
essed. To avoid delay in initiating projects 
that may be approved, I am tentatively in- 
cluding $3,000,000 in the estimates now being 
prepared.” 

On 15 March, General Marshall again wrote 
General Short as to the Aircraft Warning 
Service, showing the delays due to the neces- 
sity of getting approvals from the Depart- 
ment of Interior regarding matters pertain- 
ing to its National Park Service: 

“The War Department appreciates fully the 
necessity for the early establishment of the 
aircraft warning service stations in the Ha- 
waiian Department. However, it will be nec- 
essary to comply with certain fixed regula- 
tions in those cases where facilities are to be 
established on lands pertaining to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The National Park Ser- 
vice officials are willing to give us the 
temporary use of their lands when other lands 
are not suitable for the purpose, but they 
will not waive the requirements as to the sub- 
mission of preliminary building plans show- 
ing the architecture and general appearance. 
They are also very definitely opposed to per- 
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mitting structures of any type to be erected 
at such places as will be open to view and 
materially alter the natural appearance of the 
reservation. 

“I have given these matters my personal 
attention, and have conferred with officials of 
the National Park Service. War Department 
radiogram of 12 March 1941, outlines what ap- 
pears to be the most practical solution at this 
time.” 

On 15 March General Short wrote General 
Marshall a letter showing full appreciation of 
the necessity for the dispersion and the pro- 
tection of aircraft. Among other things he 
said: 

“On all fields the planes have been kept 
lined up on the field where they would suffer 
terrific loss. As I wrote you in my letter of 
19 February some work has been done 
towards the preparation of emergency fields 
on outlying islands, but in no case have ar- 
rangements been completed for the dispersion 
of the planes in the vicinity of the field or the 
preparation of bunkers tu protect them. I 
asked for money and Engineer troops to do 
this work. The pursuit planes must neces- 
sarily be protected on the Island of Oahu on 
account of their limited cruising radius.” (R. 
21-22 

In this letter he also discussed at length 
the question of anti-aircraft defense. 

On 28 March 1941, General Marshall replied 
to this letter as follows: 

“Your proposal for relieving congestion by 
the construction of one additional field and 
by the dispersion of grounded aircraft in pro- 
tected bunkers at existing airfields is undoubt- 
edly sound. As soon as you have submitted 
sufficient details to support the defense of the 
anticipated expenditures, funds for those pur- 
poses will be included in estimates.” 

On 14 April, General Short again wrote Gen- 
eral Marshall and amongst other things re- 
ported progress, as follows: 

“Knowing that you are very much interest- 
ed in the progress that we are making in co- 
operating with the Navy, I am enclosing the 
following agreements made with them: 

“1, Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan 
Hawaiian Department and Fourteenth Naval 
District. Annex No. VII, Section VI, Joint Se- 
curity Measure. 

“2. Agreement signed by the Commander of 
the Hawaiian Air Force and Commander, Na- 
val Base Defense Air Force to implement the 
above agreement. 

“3. Field Orders No. 1 NS (Naval Security) 
putting into effect for the Army the provisions 
of the joint agreement. 

“I have found both Admiral Kimmel and 
Admiral Bloch very cooperative and we all 
feel steps have been taken which make it pos- 
sible for the Army and Navy~Air Forces to 
act together and with the unity of command 
as the situation requires. 

“We still have some detail work to do with 
reference to coordinating the air force and 
the antiaircraft defense. I hope we shall ar- 
rive at something on that in the near future. 
The more I go into the details the more I am 
becoming convinced that it will be necessary 
for us to set up an air defense command.” 
(R. 26-27) 

On 2 May 1941, Short wired General Mar- 
shall as to the sums of money needed for the 
construction of airports and other defense 
projects totaling over $27,000,000. General 
Short followed this up with a letter on 2 May 
to General Marshall in further explanation 
of his radiogram forwarding supporting data. 

On 5 May 1941, General Marshall wrote 
General Short acknowledging the receipt of 
these estimates and supporting data, saying: 

“The matter of locating strongpoints at var- 
ious points throughout the island looks sound 
to me, and authority to go ahead on the leas- 
ing of land parcels was radioed on 22 April. 
War Plans and the Air Corps are still looking 
into the matter of the additional airdrome on 
Oahu, and I expect to have an answer for 
you in a short time. 

- 7 . 


“It is most gratifying to have you say that 
everything is going along extremely well and 
do not hesitate to write at any time.” (R. 28) 

On 29 May 1941, General Short furnished 
General Marshall a complete report on cur- 
rent maneuvers, the plans for the organiza- 
tion of the ground and the construction of 
field fortifications, and the plans for repelling 
a serious attack, and reporting his theory of 
the defense of Hawaii, saying: 

“My theory of the defense of Hawaii is 
based upon the following: 

“1, Complete organization of the ground at 
all important points. 

“2. Holding of the most important field for- 
tifications lightly. 

“3. Holding of large mobile reserves cen- 
trally located with sufficient motor trans- 
portation to move all reserves at once if nec- 
essary. 

“4. Detailed plans for the employment of 
reserves with complete reconnaissance and 
reserves actually rehearsed in carrying out of 
the plans. 

“5, All troops to be highly trained in de- 
laying action and counter-attack.” 

On 7 July The Adjutant General sent Gen- 
eral Short the following wire: 

“For your information stop Deduction 
from information from numerous sources is 
that the Japanese government has determined 
upon its future policy which is supported by 
all principal Japanese political and military 
groups stop This policy is present one of 
watchful waiting involving probably aggres- 





sive action against the maritime provinces of 
Russia if and when the Siberian garrison has 
been materially reduced in strength and it he- 
comes evident that Germany will win a devi- 
sive victory in European Russia stop Opinion 
is that Jap activity in the south will be for 
the present confined to seizure and develop- 
ment of naval comma army and air bases in 
Indo China although an advance against the 
British and Dutch cannot be entirely ruled 
out stop The Neutrality Pact with Russia may 
be abrogated stop They have ordered all Jap 
vessels in US Atlantic ports to be west of 
Panama Canal by first of August stop Move- 
ment of Jap shipping from Japan has been 
suspended and additional merchant vessels 
are being requisitioned end.” 

This wire contained notation by the Chief 
of Staff of 7 July 1941. 

On 11 July 1941, General Short asked the 
location of a new airfield on the Island of 
Oahu. 

On 25 July 1941, General Short reported to 
General Marshall the Joint Air Arrangements 
of the Army, Navy, and exchange of facilities 
such as airfields. On 25 July 1941, a very sig- 
nificant message was sent by the Chief of Staff 
and the Chief of Naval Operations as a joint 
dispatch to General Short warning him of the 
application of economic sanctions against 
Japan on 26 July, particularly saying: 

“Chief of Naval Operations and the Army 
Chief of Staff do not anticipate immediate 
hostile reaction by Japanese through the use 
of military means, but you are furnished this 
information in order that you may take ap- 
propriate precautionary measures against any 
possible eventualities.” 

On 19 August 1941, General Marshall wrote 
General Short as to the establishment of an 
airfield base for the 15th Pursuit Group and 
his reasons for so doing. This brings to con- 
clusion the communications between the Chief 
of Staff and General Short to 1 October 1941. 

2. Short’s Staff: Short brought one, Colonel 
Phillips to Hawaii with the view to making 
him his Chief of Staff, and to train him for 
that assignment he placed him successively in 
various sections of his General Staff. On 1 
November Colonel Phillips was made Chief of 
Staff. Evidence indicates that Phillips failed 
to measure up to that most responsible and 
important gssignment—the “alter ego”’ of the 
Commanding General; that he was but a weak 
echo of his Commander and failed to furnish 
him, as his principal adviser, with vigorous 
and candid advice of high professional char- 
acter and with a competent vision and knowl- 
edge of what was taking place or might take 
place. 

His administration of the staff, as we view 
it, was weak and reflected itself in the work 
of the several General Staff sections and in 
the output thereof as a whole. While the var- 
ious Assistant Chiefs of Staff testified that 
harmony existed, the results are more im- 
portant in their conclusive effect that there 
was a lack of requisite harmony and team- 
work and it was quite evident to the Board 
that their testimony was colored by their very 
evident loyalty to General Short. 

Phillips was recognized by the staff as 
without force and far too weak for a position 
of such importance. Short’s selection of Phil- 
lips appears to have been a mistake. An ex- 
amination of Phillips’ testimony as to his con- 
ception of his duty and what he did and failed 
to do in aiding Short to competent decisions 
in critical situations, is sufficient evidence of 
the matter. (R. 1134-1144) In justice to Phil- 
lips it should be pointed out that while he 
was Chief of Staff he never was present at 
important Navy conferences, (R. 393-394, 554) 
and that information of important and vital 
events came to him second-handed. 


Although Short did not insulate. himself 
from his staff, he had Phillips conduct most 
of the staff conferences and apparently rarely 
dealt directly with his principal staff officers. 
He delegated to his staff little more than mere 
routine duties, His direct relationship wit! his 
G-2 seemed particularly inadequate in view 


of the then existing tense situation. (TR. 399, 
519, 520, 521) Although he frequently visited 
and consulted with his principal subordinate 
commanders he held no periodic conferences, 
and his second in command, General Burgin, 
was not taken into his confidence as to exist- 
ing conditions nor was his advice sought. (R. 
2625) 

3. Short’s Actions In Building Defense In- 
stallations And Adding Equipment: 


There is no question that Short made many 
demands for equipment, defense construc: 
tion, and personnel. He was active and dili- 
gent in this matter. Except as to aircraft and 
antiaircraft, his command appears to have 
been well supplied. In many instances, long 


delays were incurred in the approval of de- 
fense construction and making funds avail- 
able therefore and some of the recommended 
defense construction was digapproved by the 
War Department. 

4. Short’s Reorganization of Divisions: 


Short converted the square division, known &§ 
the Hawaiian Division, into two triangular 
divisions and equipped them with unusualls 


heavy fire power in both artillery and ™&- 
chine guns as a basis for future expansion 1" 
time of war. 

General Maxwell Murray, commanding ¢t 
25th Division, testified: 

“General Grunert. And in your division you 
had what artillery? 

“General Murray. I had the Eighth, Elev- 
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Army Pearl Harbor Board 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
enth, and Thirteenth Field Artillery, but it is 
not generally known that we had practically 
doubled the gun strength of the brigade be- 
fore the 75-mm, gun batteries; the Eighth and 
the Thirteenth were 75-mm, gun regiments, 
and each of those batteries had eight guns to 
the battery instead of four. The Eieventh was 
the 155-howitzer regiment, but they were in 
addition manning two batteries of 155 guns, 
and some 240-mm. howitzers. The 75 regi- 
meats both had 240-mm. howitzers assigned to 

them, too.”’ (R. 3076-77) 

5. Short’s Relationship With The Navy: 
Turning from Short’s efforts to build up the 
physical installations and equipment of Ha- 
waii and his staff, and the succsesful conver- 
sion of his single square division into two tri- 


angular divisions on which his staff seemed 
primarily engaged, we come to his actions 


with the Navy. Acting upon General Mar- 
shall’s instructions and admonitions of 7 Feb- 
ruary 1941, which seemed to greatly impress 
him, Short succeeded in establishing an amia- 
ble relationship with Admiral Kimmel, Ad- 
miral Bloch and Admiral Bellinger. 

As stated hereinafter, he entered into a 
series of agreements with the Navy. Suffice 
it to say that these agreements, while admir- 
able in concept and in many particulars equal- 
ly admirable in the proposed plan of adminis- 
tration, under the handicap of joint action by 
cooperation instead of unity of command, 
were of quite limited effectiveness because 
neither the Army nor the Navy had sufficient 
means to properly implement them. 

The agreements were difficult of execution. 
To make them effective would have taken 
skilled professional officers of both services, 
guided by a well organized composite staff, 
and practiced in eperational tests. 

The agreements themselves were not to go 
into effect until either a period of strained 
relations occurred, or M-Day was declared, or 
in the actual event of war. Neither the Army 
nor Navy seemed to appreciate this defect. 

Short apparently mistook the conduct of 
“war by contract” for a conduct of “war by 
command.” 

Even without the full means of putting 
‘nese agreements physically into effect, had 
the equipment and materiel available been 
utilized, had there been in existence a de- 
tailed plan of operation of the staff and lower 
echelons, and had sound judgment been exer- 
cised in the selection of the alert, the disaster 
of Pearl Harbor undoubtedly would have been 
materially mitigated, if not wholly avoided. 

(For a full discussion of the agreements see 
p. SS to p. 97.) 

6. Abandonment of Herron’s Field Order No. 


1: Adoption of Triple-Alert System: Sabo- 
tage Issue: 
A further step, and one of great import, 


taken by Short was the study that he initiated 
through his staff with a view to abandoning 
the Field Order No. 1, in vogue under the re- 
gime of General Herron, and substituting his 
temporary Standard Operating Procedure, 
which was published tentatively on 14 July 
1941, The final draft of this vital document 
came out on 5 November 1941 (R. 283), and 
provided for three types of alerts, which are 
defined by Short as follows 

“Our Alert No. 1 was a defense against 
sabotage, espionage, and subversive activities 
without any threats from the outside. 

“Alert No. 2 included all these sabotage 
measures in No. 1, and, in addition, defense 
against air attacks and surface and submarine 
attacks, 

Alert No. 3 was a defense against an all- 
out attack where everybody moved to their 
battle stations and carried out their duties as 
if there was a possible attemp: at landing in 
sight.” (R. 283) 

Short says that he sent ten copies to the 
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Navy. (R. 495, 466) He says he sent a copy to 
Washingtom. ¢R. 431) Alert No. 1 was purely 
antisabotage. bts effect when executed was to 
concentrate the planes in groups, wing-tip to 
wing-tip, where they were vulnerable from 
the air but less vulnerable from sabotage on 
the ground. He said he did this because of 
his deficiency of personnel in protecting his 
planes against sabotage. If they had been put 
in dispersed positions about the fields within 
bankers, they would have been less vulnerable 
to wholesale destruction from the air. This 
alert concentrated equipment and personnel 
und in effect set up almost perfect conditions 
for a successful enemy air attack. 

Alerts Number 2 and Number 3, on the con- 
trary, constituted wide dispersion of men and 
equipment in battle positions, with ammuni- 
tion at the guns and troops and planes in pos- 
itions of readiness for action and maximum 
protection. Under Alert Number 1, the ear- 
liest time in which planes were planned to 
get off the ground was four hours, while un- 
der Alerts Number 2 and Number 3 available 
aircraft is ready and can take to the air in 
from seven to eight minutes. Likewise, in 
connection with putting into action the an- 
tiaircraft guns and other similar establish- 
ments, the contrast between Alert Number 1 
and Alerts Numbers 2 and 3 was the difference 
between minutes and hours. 

As the entire attack upon Pearl Harbor did 
not extend beyond approximately three 
hours, it is obvious that the selection of the 
correct alert was vital. Historically, and by 
way of precedent, Short had before him the 
action of General Herron in the preceding 
year of an all-out alert under Field Order No. 
1 of Herron by which complete dispersal of 
wWanes and troops and guns was effected, 
with ammunition at the guns. The record 
shows (Colonel Capron and other witnesses— 
R. 1398, 2025, 2720, 2728, 2772-2773, 3096-3007) 
that there was no disturbance of the civilian 
population as a result of the action by Her- 
ron. This is significant, in view of the fact, 
as will later appear, that General Short gives 
that explanation as one of his primary rea- 
sons for the selection of Alert Number 1, be- 
cause he might alarm the population. (R. 
427-428, 532-533) 

It should be kept in mind that the civilian 
population was accustomed to the continued 
movements of the Army and Navy in their 
frequent maneuvers and practice operations. 
Much of the civilian population in this in- 
stance was living practically in the midst of 
one of the greatest military and naval instal- 
lations anywhere, so that their state of mind 
would be far different from that of people 
on the mainland unaccustomed to such sights. 
Then, too, the newspapers ofttimes contained 
much more exicting news, threats and dis- 
turbing events, than anything that an alert 
could stir up, either by the Army or Navy 
or both. The explanation therefore lacks both 
substance and credibility. 

At this point the question of sabotage which 
led to the selection and implementation of 
Alert No. 1 should be examined. No single 
instance of sabotage occurred while Short 
was in command up to 7 December. It was 
true that there were 35,000 aliens of Japanese 
origin and there was a total of 160,000 or about 
37 per cent of the population of Japanese 
origin or affiliations (R. 289), but in no case 
was there any instance of misbehavior, despite 
a very exhaustive investigation being made 
constantly by the F.B.1. and by G-2, as well 
as by Naval Intelligence. 

We have investigated the state of mind and 
the information as to the actions of the Jap- 
anese population in an endeavor to under- 
stand why it was that General Short adopted 
his anti-sabotage alert on 27 November in the 
face of the increasing international tension, 
and of his own estimate and that of the Navy 
that an air attack was the most dangerous 
form of attack likely to be encountered. We 
therefore resorted to the testimony of a great 
variety of witnesses in all walks of life in 
Honolulu, resident there during 1941, and 
inquired of their feelings and views and the 
whole situation as to the Japanese population. 

We could find no substantial evidence of 
any fear by these witnesses, including some 
of the best-informed leaders in the civil life 
of the Islands, that the Japanese would com- 
mit acts of sabotage. Their knowledge was 
based upon long residence in the Islands and 
experience with the Japanese. Governor 
Poindexter, newspaper editors like Raymond 
S. Coll, of the Honolulu Advertiser, United 
States District Attorney Angus Taylor, Shiv- 
ers, head of the F.B.1., General Wells, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters Association, and Walter Francis Dil- 
lingham, president of the Oahu Railway and 
Land Company and owner or director of 
many other enterprises in the Islands, con- 
eurred with many other witnesses such as 
ranch owners, government officials, leaders in 
business, that the risk of sabotage, so long 
as the Army and Navy were in a predominant 
position, before an actual landing and show 
of success by the Japanese, was a relatively 
minor matter. However, the Army was sabo- 
tage-minded. There appeared to be no sub- 
stantial basis for this fear other than specu- 
lation as to what a large body of citizens and 
aliens of Japanese ancestry might do in case 
of stress. 

7. Navy Long- Distance Reconnaissance: He 
assumed that the Navy was conducting long- 
distance reconnaissance, and in this he was 
joined by a large group of ranking subordi- 
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nates, but a& inquiry by bim, if it had been 
made, would have soon revealed the fact that 
his assumption that the task forces went out 
for conducting reconnaissance at long dis- 
tance was not true. Such reconnaissance as 
they were conducting was only incident to the 
maneuvers of the task forces of the fleet, who 
were operating for training purposes and were 
looking for Japanese submarines so as not to 
interfere with their training operations. The 
Navy was submarine- and training-minded. 
(R. 1527, 1600, 1725, 1773, 1802) 

It should have been apparent upon 
amination of the facts by him that any 
operations of the task forces were not only 
intermittent and limited in scope but they 
could not possibly cover the entire 360 degrees 
around the Island. A further understanding 
by him of the actual facts would have dis- 
closed very promptly, as it did to his air force 
subordinates, that the Navy did not have any 
means for such long-distance reconnaissance, 
nor did the Navy get from the Army any such 
assistance, even though under the agree- 
ments the Army on call was to supply a sub- 
stantial portion of the long-range aircraft 
for this purpose. In fact, the Army had at 
the time of Pearl Harbor available for this 
purpose only six planes capable of this work. 

The Navy acceptance of responsibility for 
long-distance reconnaissance is set forth in 
paragraph 18(i) of the Joint Coastal Frontier 


ex- 
such 


Defense Plan, which provides: 

“18. NAVY. The Commandant, FOUR 
TENTH NAVAL DISTRICT, shall provide 
for 

> . > 


reconnaissance.” (R. 1745) 
long-distance reconnais- 
‘avy assumed in its agree- 
was to discover hostile 
naval forces and particularly carriers before 
they could launch an attack. The area of 
search extended two to six hundred miles 
from the shore. It was assumed by Short that 
the presence of task forces of the Navy at 
sea insured such reconnaissance being con- 
ducted. Long-distance reconnaissance was 
obviously the very heart of the defense of 
Oahu because upon its results would depend 
not only the opportunity to destroy the car- 
riers and carrier-borne planes of the Japanese 
but also put the forces on Oahu on the alert 
for an effective reception of the attack if it 
got through. But, as elsewhere stated, this 
long-distance reconnaissance was not being 
conducted by the Navy and such air recon- 
naissance as was being conducted was for the 
purpose of clearing the area of submarines 
where the fleet was in training. The inshore 
reconnaissance by the Army, up to twenty 
miles from shore, was substantially for the 
same purpose. 

The record showed it was the well-consid- 
ered estimate of the Army and Navy com- 
manders and their staffs that carriers and 
their supporting craft would attempt to ap- 
proach Pearl Harbor, arriving in position at 
dark preceding the dawn of the day on which 
the attack was to be made. (R. 106) Under 
the protection of darkness 300 additional miles 
could be covered so that at dawn the attack 
could be launched within approximately 300 
miles from shore. This is apparently sub- 
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stantially what actually did happen. 
erts Record 556-R) 

The conception and estimate of the situa- 
tion was correct; steps taken to meet it were 
either absent completely or so defective as to 
amount to little. The Navy had available for 
long-distance reconnaissance, from 27 No- 
vember to 7 December 1941, 50 PBY’s and the 
Army had six heavy bombers while at least 
270 planes would have been required as a 
minimum for conducting such a reconnais- 
sance if a 360-degree area around Oahu was 
to be covered, (R. 1762, 1766) It is significant 
that in the joint Army-Navy plan of 1935 dis- 
tant reconnaissance was made a mission of the 
Army but Short and Bloch agreed early in 
1941, in the joint plan for the defense of the 
Hawalian frontier and for the employment of 
the Army-Navy Air Forces, to place the re- 
sponsibility for distant reconnaissance on the 
Navy, leaving to the Army reconnaissance 
only to about 20 miles from shore. This is due 
to the fact that almost all of the planes suit- 
able for distant reconnaissance were naval. 
This Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan was 
O.K.'d by Kimmel and approved by the War 
Department. 

The result was that the critical band of sea 
around Hawali (the 600- to 900-mile area) 
was hot patrolled. Observations therein were 
infrequent and incidental. Admiral Kimmel 
reached a decision that the few planes avail- 
able would be wholly ineffective for this pur- 
pose and employed them otherwise. (R. 1763) 

toth Admiral Kimmel and General Short 
were conversant with these conditions, (R. 
375, 1763, 4438-4439) It was obvious, therefore, 
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that a Japanese task force with carriers could 
launch an attack upon Oahu with a reasonable 
certainty of success since its discovery prior 
to such launching would have been purely 
accidental and its chances of discovery remote. 

An early alert by the Navy to the Army 
would have permitted of a dispersion of its 
planes with the result that they could have 
been aloft, ready to intercept the attack, and 
the damage done would have been greatly 
lessened. 

The remaining factor for reconnaissance 
and detection was in the Aircraft Warning 
System, which was a responsibility of the 
Army. The Army had put into operation in 
the fall of 1941, on a training basis, which 
was operating for all practical purposes, a 
number of mobile radar sets and an aircraft 
information center. That it was in operating 
condition, even with the state of training of 
the personnel that then existed in late No- 
vember and early December 1941 was amply 
proven by the successful operation of the sys- 
tem during previous tests and exercises and 
of the station that discovered the attacking 
Japanese force 132 miles from the Island and 
the correct interpretation by the two enlisted 
men operating the station, who duly reported 
the presence of a strange force but were told 
by an inexperienced and only partially 
trained Air Force lieutenant to “forget it.” 
This was at 0702 on 7 December 1941. 

If this information had been transmitted 
to the Air Force and to the Navy the latter 
would have had the anti-aircraft weapons on 
its ships in action, since only three to five 
minutes were required for that purpose, the 
Army anti-aircraft system could have been 
alerted and many of the Army planes dis- 
persed and some could have gotten off the 
ground. 

The only other reconnaissance instrumen- 
tality available was that being operated by 
the Navy. 

It was functioning officially in the latter 
part of 1941 and was constantly supplying in- 
formation of the greatest value to important 
naval commanders, a part of which informa- 
tion was communicated to General Short by 
Admiral Kimmel, (R. 1771-1772) 

The one notable and tragic exception was 
the failure to advise General Short that on or 
about 25 November a Japanese task forge was 
discovered in the Marshall Islands, in which 
force there were reported as present two or 
three carriers, 15 to 20 submarines, and pos- 
sibly other vessels. (R. 361) About the first 
of December radio contact was lost with this 








force as it apparently went into radio silence, 
which was known to be by the Navy the third 
and last and most dangerous phase of the 
movement of the enemy fleet. (R. 1654-1655, 
1662) The loss of such contact of a threaten- 
ing fleet in the year preceding was the occa- 
sion for a directive from Washington for an 
all-out alert by which all troops went into 
the field with live ammunition and remained 
there for six weeks. 

So here again, as in the case of the Army 
radar system, there was a failure of transmis- 
sion of the information by the Navy to the 
Army as the Army had failed to transmit its 
rad&dr information on the morning of 7 Decem- 
ber to the Navy. Such a Japanese-task force 
in the Marshall Islands was 72 hours away 
from Pearl Harbor and nearly a thousand 
miles closer to Pearl Harbor than the Jap- 
anese fleet resident in Japan, from whence the 
main attack was expected if it ever did ar- 
rive. (R. 106-107) 

After extensive testimony had been given 
before this Board on the Jaluit task force 
and the fact that there was long belief that 
it was from Jaluit that the attacking force 
had moved against Pearl Harbor, there was 
produced in Hawaii the more certain proof 
that this force had assembled at Tankan Bay 
in northern Japan and had moved from that 
point eastward and then southward for the 
attack, leaving Tankan Bay on the 27th-2S8th 
of November 1941. If this proof be accepted 
of the later naval witnesses as against the 
testimony of the earlier naval witnesses, who 
seemed equally well informed, it does not 
change the situation. The Navy failed to give 
to the Army a very vital and important piece 
of information, 

In conclusion, the last element in the tragic 
situation was the failure of the subordinate 
officers of the Navy to report to the Army the 
presence in the outer harbor, on the early 
morning of 7 December, at about 0630, of a 
Japanese submarine which was sunk by naval 
action (the destroyer “U.S.S. Ward” and a 
naval patrol plane) about 0633 to 0645 hours, 
which would have indicated that something 
was on the move and the whole naval and 
military establishments should have been 
correspondingly alerted. The “Ward” report- 
ed this action to the naval base watch officer 
at 0712 hours, who notified the Naval Chief 
of Staff. The Army was not notified. (R. 
536-537; Roberts Record 1725) 

The situation as to this reconnaissance is 
best set forth in excerpts in testimony from 
senior commanders. The long-distance patrol 
of the Navy consisted of only two or three 
PBY’s and it was “nothing to amount to 
much.” (R. 1820) General Martin said: “I 
complained to Admiral Bellinger about the 
lack of patrolling that was being done. 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘this is all that I have. This 
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is all I can put up.’” (R. 1822) 

“General Frank. But so far as there having 
been a reconnaissance for the actual protec- 
tion of Oahu, such continuous reconnaissance 
had not been done? 

“Admiral Bloch. That is correct; and that 
was a matter subject to the orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief. I think that might as 
well be cleared. He would be the man to order 
that, in my opinion.” (R. 1527) 

As to Army reconnaissance, General Molli- 
son testified that such reconnaissance as was 
being conducted from Bellows Field did not 
operate on Sundays, saying, “I’m sure it did 
not. It may have on this Sunday, but I doubt 
very much if it did.” (R. 812) So far as in- 
shore patrol is concerned, he said that the 
Army Air Forces did so little that it would 
amount to “a token payment only.” (R. 824) 

“General Rudolph. On that particular Sun- 
day morning I understood they didn’t have a 
boat out—an airplane, seaplane.” (R. 1232) 

“General Frank. But you understood that 
they were not out on that morning 

“General Rudolph. So I was informed.” (R. 
1233) 

“General Grunert. Then, according to the 
instructions under which you were function- 
ing you had no responsibility for distant air 
reconnaissance? 

“Admiral Bloch, There was no distant air 
reconnaissance ordered in that order. That is 
the only order that I know which was opera- 
tive, 

“General Grunert. But actually was there 
som distant air reconnaissance being made 
from time to time or continuously? 

“Admiral Bloch. I do not know. I do not 
know whether there was or not. That would 
not be under me.” (R. 1484) 

With reference to distant reconnaissance, 
means of performing it under the joint air 
agreement, Admiral Bloch testified: 

“So I had no implements to prform distant 
reconnaissance in the 14th Naval District 
force.” (R. 1484) 

“General Grunert. Do you know on the 
morning of the 7th of December whether any 
such planes were in the air on any recon- 
naissance mission? 

“Admiral Bloch. I heard planes taking off. 
I do not know exactly what missions they 
were on, but there were planes in the air.” (R. 
1494) 

So now let us turn to the agreements upon 
which Short placed such reliance for protec- 
tion by Naval long-distant reconnaissance and 
joint air action with the Navy. 

8. Agreements Between Army and Navy: 
The basic document governing the relation- 
ship of the Army and Navy in the formula- 
tion of defense plans for the Hawaiian Islands 
is contained in the document entitled “War 
Plans, Joint Action of the Army and Navy, 
1935.” This was prepared in pursuance of 
the directive of the Rainbow War Plan. It 
covers thé over-all policies of the functions 
and agreements between the Army and Navy 
as to their relative responsibilities in the 
Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan, Ha- 
walian Coastal Frontier. 

The category of defense in this document 
which applied to Hawaii was Category D. 
This category was defined as “Coastal Fron- 
tiers That May Be Subject to Major Attack.” 
Under this category the coastal defense areas 
should, in general, be provided with means 
of defense, both Army and Navy, required to 
meet enemy naval operations preliminary to 
joint operations. All available means of de- 
fense will generally find application. ... In 
addition, antiaircraft defense of important 
areas outside of harbor defenses should he 





organized; ... Long-range air reconnaissance 
will be provided. ... (Page 39) 

And the purpose of coastal frontier defense 
was stated to be “Protecting our Military and 


Civil Installations and Facilities; ... Insur- 
ing the security of those portions of our coas. 
tal frontiers which are vital to military, in- 
dustrial and commercial operations.” 

It was also provided that there be furnished 
“a communication and intelligence system to 
include an aircraft warning service among 
the elements of the land defense with provi- 
sion for the prompt exchange of information 
or instructions with the Navy.” This was a 
responsibility of the Army. 

Pursuant to the foregoing plan, an agree- 
ment was entered into entitled “Joint Ila- 
waiian Coastal Frontier Defense Plan.” (Pre. 
pared by the Commanding General, Hawaiian 
Department, and the Commandant, 14th Naval 
District.) This agreement was signed by Ad- 
miral Bloch and General Short and provided 
the fundamental plan for the defense of Hx- 
waii, 

The third agreement was that entitled 
“Joint Air Agreement,” signed 28 March 1941. 
This document was prepared by Major Gen- 
eral Martin, U, S. Army Air Force, and Ad- 
miral Bellinger, as Base Defense Air Force 
Commander, and signed by Admiral Bloch 
and General Short. It provided for the com- 
bined air action as follows: 

“Joint air attacks upon hostile surface ves- 
sels will be executed under the tactical com- 
mand of the Navy. The Department Com- 
mander will determine the Army Bombard- 
ment strength to participate in each mission, 
etc.” 

“Defensive air operation over and in the 
immediate vicinity of Oahu will be executed 
under the tactical command of the Army. The 
Naval Base Defense Officer will determine the 
Navy fighter strength to participate in these 
missions. With due consideration to the tac- 
tical situation existing, the number of fighter 
aircraft released to Army control will be the 
maximum practical. This force will remain 
available to the Army for repeated patrols or 
combat or for maintenance of the required 
alert status, until, due to a change in the tac- 
tical situation, it is withdrawn by the Nava! 
Base Defense Officer and reverts to Navy con- 
trol.” (Roberts Record 555) e 

This Joint Air Agreement of 21 March 1941, 
signed by Bloch and Short, was implemented 
by certain additional documents signed by 
Bellinger and Martin as operating plans. The 
date of these operating plans was 9 April 
1941. (Roberts Record 556a-o0 Vol. 5) 

Under this agreement Admiral Bloch, not 
an air officer, was acting on behalf of the 
Commander-in-Chief in signing the document, 
and there operated under him Admiral Bel- 
linger, who had the command of the planes, 
so far as the Navy could implement the Agree- 
ment, as Commander of the Air Base Force. 
Bellinger, however, was under the command 
of Admiral Kimmel, and Bloch, who was 
charged with the responsibility for the opera- 
tion orders and plans of operation for the 
base defense air force, had no air force with 
which to implement the Agreement. Bellinger 
had the job to do and such means as existed 
to do it with was Fleet aviation. Bloch had 
supervisory control over Bellinger, but the 
Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Kimmel, had 
to approve the Agreement. (R. 1522) 

Bloch was called upon to designate the con- 
dition of readiness of the aircraft, but did not 
have control of the aircraft, the readiness of 
which he was to determine. The confusion in 
herent from the Navy’s organization is best 

(Please turn to Nert Page) 
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Army Pearl Harbor Board 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
expressed in the following question: 
“General Grunert: Who would the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, hold re- 
sponsible in case something went wrong? 
Would he hold you or Bellinger? 
“Admiral Bloch, I do not know.” (R. 1522) 


This agreement was the result of a report 
ef a Joint Army. and Navy board dated 51 
October 1941, convened to prepare recom- 


mendations covering the allocation of air- 
craft operating areas in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. This report was signed by Major Gen- 
eral Martin and Admiral Bellinger. (R. 1581) 

Under such circumstances the Army had a 
dificult time in determining under which 
of the three shells (Kimmel, Bloch, or Bel- 
linger) rested the pea of performance and re- 
sponsibility. 

Plans which must wait to be put into prac- 
tice and only become operative when war 
strikes under all the unexpected and chang- 
ing conditions of an attack inevitably prove 
unsound in practice. The basic difficulty of 
the Short-Bloch-Kimmel agreements was in- 
herent in all such agreements, as they con- 
stituted a vain paper attempt to predict war 
procedure without having properly tested out 
the proposed arrangements in training and 
by joint staff action to see if they were prac- 
tical measufes, 

The proof of the soundness of the plans is 
whether they work, and the Short-Bloch- 
Kimmel agreements were never tested out 
far enough to find out if their plans were 
sound in practice. There was inadequate prac- 
tice of them to enable the respective organ- 
izations to acquire that automatic facility in 
their execution so that the plans would be 
carried out effectively despite all the stresses, 
strains and unexpected developments to per- 
sonnel and equipment that were incidents of 
a conflict. We desire to emphasize this syn- 
thetic structure of agreements and plans 
based upon them. The following analysis of 
these agreements shows that: 

There were two joint agreements. The first 
was known as the Joint Coastal Frontier De- 
fense Plan. It was based on the war plan 
and the “Joint Action of the Army and Navy” 
of 1935. The second agreement was the Joint 
Air Force Agreement signed by Admiral 
Bloch and General Short and based upon it 
as Appendix 7 was an operating plan worked 
out by General Martin and Admiral Bellinger. 

As Admiral Bloch said: 

“Ordinarily it would not be operative.” (R. 
1478) He also testified: 

“The plan was never operative as a plan 
because the War and Navy Departments 
never ordered it to become operative, either 
in part or in whole. The local commanders 
never mutually agreed to have it become op- 
erative in part.” (R. 1474) 

And again he testified: 

“General Russell. So that respecting mis- 
sions of the Army and Navy, according to 
your construction of the agreement, recon- 
naissance missions were not effective until 
7 December 1941? 

“Admiral Bloch. Under the circumstances 
that obtained, that is the way it happened. 
I will say that I accepted the responsibility 
in that agreement for distant reconnaissance 
for the Navy, and I did my utmost to imple- 
ment my responsibility by demanding patrol 
Planes for that purpose, but I never had any; 
I never had one.” (R. 1487) 

The agreements entered into between the 
Navy and the Army had two basic defects. 
First, they did not become operative until an 
emergency arose. The agreement said (para- 
graph 15 (c), 2): 

“Such parts of this plan as are believed 





necessary will be put into effect prior to M- 
Day as ordered by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments or as mutually agreed upon by local 
commanders,.”’ (R. 1584) 

The local commanders as testified to by 
Admiral Bellinger were understood to be 
General Short and Admiral Bloch, These com- 
manders apparently took no action to “mu- 
tually agree” to implement parts of the plan 
and, evidently were going to let the agree- 
ments go until an emergency arose, when 
they became operative automatically. As Ad- 
miral Bellinger testified: 

“That could have been 
by the commandant of the 14th Naval Dis- 
trict, who was Commander, Naval Base De- 
fense Air Force, if it was approved and agreed 
upon by General Short.” (R. 1591) 

But it was not done. The selection of M- 
Day to initiate the putting of the joint plan 
and agreements thereunder into effect accord 
ing to the terms of the agreement just quoted 
was a function of the War and Navy De- 
partments. They took no action to put it into 
effect although a copy of this agreement was 
forwarded to the War Department and pre- 
sumably to the Navy Department. (R. 1474) 

The conSequence was that not until the 
morning of December 7th did the agreement 
become operative, when it was too late to 
have gotten the benefit of the cooperative ac- 
tion that it implied, and the training which 
would result from this close teamwork by 
the Army and Navy. As Admiral Bellinger 
testified: 

“The Commander, Naval Base Defense Air 
Force, did not have the authority to place 
that organization in the functioning status, 
except in case of an actual emergency.” (R. 
1582) 

This brings us to the second defect: unity 
of command. If that had been put into effect 
as provided in paragraph 9(b) of the Joint 
Hawaiian Coastal Frontier Defense Plan this 
air agreement would have become effective 
by reason of such unity of command. As Ad- 
miral Bellinger again testified: 

“I was not satisfied with the setup under 
the estimate and directives concerning the 
Naval Base Defense Air Force. I thought that 
it was necessary to have a unity of command 
to make such an operation a success. 

“General Frank. You mean a unity of com- 
mand before something happened? 

“Admiral Bellinger. Yes. 

“General Frank. Rather than when it hap- 
pened ? 

“Admiral Bellinger. Yes.”” (R. 1589) 

Under the Joint Hawaiian Coastal Frontier 
Defense Plan the unity of command could 
be put into effect either by the President of 
the United States or by joint agreements of 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy or when the commanders of Army and 
Navy forces agreed that the situation re- 
quired unity of command who was to exer- 
cise it. No one of these agencies took steps 
to effectuate what all of the witnesses have 
concurred in stating was the principal cause 
of difficulties on 7 December 1941, and the 
events leading up to and causing those diffi- 
culties, that is, unity of command. (R,. 1587- 
1588) 

It is interesting to observe the reason why 
this air agreement was not put into effect, 
in addition to lack of equipment to make it 
effective. As Admiral Bellinger testified: 

“The placing of the Naval Base Defense 
Air Force organization into a functioning 
status would have necessitated the substan- 
tial cessation of training activities in order 
to concentrate on defense.” (R. 1582) 

Likewise General Short testified: 

“General Martin and I talked over the 
situation and we felt that we should do noth- 


done at any time 





ing that would interfere with the training or 
ferrying group. The responsibility was defi- 
nitely on the Hawaiian Department. It was 
up to us to get the ships there and get them 
there without and we could not do it 
if we started them out with untrained crews, 

“That had a great deal to do with my de 
cision to go into Alert No. 1 rather than 
Alert No. 2 or No. 3.” (R. 286) 

“As I say, none of these fixed stations was 
in operation. We had gotten, along in No- 
vember, the mobile stations, and as soon as 
we got them we started using them right 
away; and when this message of the 27th 
came along, I prescribed that the Aircraft 
Warning Service would function those hours 
(4:00 to 7:00 A.M.). In addition to that, they 
had their normal training. They trained then 
from 7 to 11, and they had maintenance work, 
work of that kind, from 12 to 4.” (R, 298) 

“By making it 4 hours (time for aircraft 
to get into the air) it gave the possibility to 
the men going ahead.with recreation and 
athletics without being worried about get- 
ting that alert. They could go right ahead 
with their normal functions, They might 
have been out on a problem where it would 
take them an hour to get back in.” (R. 460) 

“Alert No. 2 would have practically stopped 
the training of the Air Corps and the Anti- 
aircraft Corps. It would not have interfered 
seriously with the training of the infantry 
divisions.” (R. 528) 

The reason for not so doing is shown by 
Kimmel’s words: 

“We wanted to maintain our training 
status. Up to the last minute we had received 
no orders to mobilize.” (R. 1811)) 

Admiral Kimmel observed that while the 
responsibility was on the Commandant, 14th 
Naval District and himself, on behalf of the 
Navy, for putting this plan into effect, yet it 
would have been necessary to refer to Wash 
ington for a decision, When asked why this 
would be so, he said: 

“It would have alarmed the population. It 
might have been considered by Japan an 
overt act. It would have tended to upset the 
Japanese-American relations, which we had 
been enjoined to maintain in status quo; and 
it would have required, so far as the Navy is 
concerned, certain movements of the fleet and 
certain action which should not have been 
taken without reference to the Department.” 
(R. 1756) 

Therefore it is apparent that the local com- 
manders waited for Washington and Wash- 
ington took no action under the Joint Ha- 
waiian Coastal Frontier Defense Plan, rely- 
ing upon Hawaii to do so; and that in turn 
meant that the Martin-Bellinger Air Plan of 
Cooperation, which depended upon the Joint 
Hawaiian Coastal Frontier Defense Plan, did 
not go into operation. 

The second reason why the air plan was 
ineffective was that Admiral Bloch, Com- 
mandant of the 14th Naval District, as testi- 
fied by Admiral Kimmel, “had no planes as- 
signed to him at this time” (R. 1751), so that 
he could do nothing to carry it out. As to the 
Army, Admiral Kimmel pointed out: 

“There weren’t any general headquarters 
Army aircraft available in Hawaii, and we 
knew that there weren’t going to be any.” 
(R. 1753) 

When asked why the Navy accepted the re- 
sponsibility for distant reconnaissance with- 
out any effective means of carrying it out, 
Admiral Kimmel testified “he accepted re- 
sponsibility for distant reconnaissance, be- 
cause he couldn’t do anything else and be 
sensible.” (R, 1753) 

Admiral Bellinger confirms Admiral Kim- 
mel’s statement on long-distance reconnais- 

(Please turn to Page 70) 
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RECENT arrival in Washington was 

Maj. Frank Holcomb, son of the 
American Minister to South Africa, Lt. 
Gen. Thomas Holcomb and Mrs. Hol- 
comb, whom he had been visiting in Cape 
Town on his round-the-world tour of duty. 
Major Holcomb brings back glowing ac- 
counts of his father and mother. 

—o-——_ 

Mrs. H. Nelson Slater, wife of Com- 
mander Slater, was hostess at a luncheon 
in compliment to the Duchess of Windsor 
at the Ritz Carlton, New York, recently. 

—o——_- 

General A. A. Vandegrift, commandant 
of the Marine Corps, and Mrs. Vande- 
grift were hosts 2 Sept. to several hun- 
dred officers of the corps and their wives. 
The function was one of a series of Sun- 
day afternoon at homes for officers sta- 
tioned in and near Washington. A fea- 
ture of the event was a program of music 
given by musicians of the Marine Band. 





—o——_- 

Mrs. William Pope Anderson 3d was 
hostess at a cocktail party yesterday at 
her Washington home when her guests 
were officers of the Army and Navy and 
several other friends of hers. 

Lt. Gen. and Mrs. Hoyt Vandenberg 
were there, as were Brig. Gen. and Mrs. 
W. R. McReynolds, Brig. Gen. and Mrs. 
Don G. S. Shingler, Brig. Gen. and Mrs. 


Milton M. Arnold and Brig. Gen. H. H. 
Kutz. 
Among those from the Diplomatic 


Corps who were present was Mme. Thor 
Thors, wife of the Iceland Minister. 

Still others who attended the fete, 
which was followed by a buffet supper for 
25 guests, were Col. and Mrs. John Deer- 
wester, Col. George H. Herbert, Col. Paul 
Delaland, Col. and Mrs. Oliver Bennett, 
Lt. Col. William Johnson, Lt. Col. and 
Mrs. H. D. Krafft, Lt. Col. and Mrs. Wil- 
lis Fitch, Lt. Col. and Mrs. William R. 
Boyd, Lt. Col. and Mrs. Charles Hurley, 
Comdr. Joseph Cannon and Comdr. and 
Mrs. Godfrey Delkowitz. 

Lt. Col. and Mrs. Clark Otte, Maj. and 
Mrs. Cecil Altenbach, Maj. Henry Saylor, 
jr. Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Morris, Miss 
Elaine LeFevre and Dr. and Mrs. Irving 
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Underwood and Underwood 

~ MISS HARRIET TAFT HART, 

daughter of Admiral and Mrs, 

Thomas C. Hart, who have an- 

nounced her engagement to Lt. 

Francis B. Sayre. jr., Chaplain, 
USNR. 











Brotman were also among the guests. 
—_o——_- 

Spending a few weeks at Rehoboth 
Seach, Del., are Mrs. Samuel D. Sturgis, 
wife of Brig. Gen. Sturgis, USA, and her 
daughter, Mrs. Richard Knox, wife of 
Capt. Knox, USMCR. Gen Sturgis, who 
has been in the country on leave, has now 
returned overseas. 

—o-——_ 

Mrs. William H. Cowles, wife of Col. 
Cowles, USA-Ret., will return to Wash- 
ington after a summer spent at Bailey Is- 
land, Maine. En route Mrs. Cowles will 
visit Mr. and Mrs. Sherman Ford, at their 
summer place in New Canaan, Conn. 

During the Cowles’ absence their home 
has been occupied by Mrs. Cowles’ son 
and daughter-in-law, Col. and Mrs. James 
O’Hara, and by Mrs. O’Hara’s father, Maj. 
yen. Edwin F. Harding, whose wife will 
join him during the week when they move 
into their new home in Wesley Heights. 

Col. and Mrs. O’Hara left Washington 
this week end for Asheville, N. C., where 
the former will be reassigned to duty, 
after several months spent in a hospital 
at Richmond, Va., receiving treatment 
for wounds received in combat overseas. 
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Weddings and Engagements 


DMIRAL and Mrs. Thos. C. Hart of 
Sharon, Conn., and Washington, 


D. C. announce the engagement of their 
daughter, Harriet Taft to Lt. Francis B. 
Sayre, jr., Chaplain, USNR. 
Miss Hart was graduated 
Masters School, 


from the 


of Strategic Services in Washington. She 
is’ the granddaughter of the late Rear 
Admiral and Mrs. Willard H. Brownson. 

Chaplain Sayre graduated from Wil- 
liams College, 1937 and the Episcopal 
Theological School in 1940. Before enter- 
ing the Navy in 19842 Mr. Sayre was 
Assistant Minister at Christ Church, 
Cambridge, Mass. During the war he has 
seen service on the USS San Francisco 
and at the Navy Receiving Station, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He is leaving immediately 
for duty as Staff Chaplain to the Com- 
mander, Philippine Sea Frontier. 

Mr. Sayre’s father, the Honorable 
Francis B. Sayre, formerly High Com- 
missioner to the Philippines, is now 
abroad on a government mission. His 
mother was Jessie Woodrow Wilson, 
daughter of the late President. 

—9—— 

The marriage of Mrs. Laura Sloman 
Reed, widow of Lt. Ollie W. Reed, 
jr., (USMA ’42), and Lt. William K. 
Vaughn, Cav., USA, took place 19 Aug. in 
the Protestant Chapel at Fort Riley, 
Kans. Chaplain OQ. K. Davidson read the 
two ring ceremony, the couple exchanging 
vows at 6 o’clock. Miss Agnes Vaughn 
was maid of honor and Lt. James O’Brien 
best man. 

The bride wore a tailored suit of cadet 
blue doeskin. Her blouse was of pink lace 
and a pink feather hat completed her en- 
semble. Her corsage was of pale pink 
roses surrounded by split carnations tied 
with love knots of white satin ribbon and 
nef. 

Mrs. Ollie W. Reed, with whom the 
bride has made her home the past year, 
gave a reception and supper for 26 
guests on the terrace of the Officers’ Club 
following the wedding. Miss Agnes 
Vaughn and Miss Frances Vaughn came 
from Elmira, N. Y., to attend the wedding. 
When Lieutenant Vaughn finishes Cav- 
alry School the couple will go to New 
York on a wedding trip. At present they 
are making their home at 1204 A Moro, 
Manhattan, Kans. The bride is the 
daughter of Mrs. M. H. Sloman of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The groom is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. William A. Vaughn, Elmira, 
N. Y., and was graduated from West 
Point last June. 


—?o-—— 

Brig. Gen. Russell FE. Randall-and Mrs. 
Randall, of Beverly Road, Long Island, 
N. Y., have announced the engagement of 
their daughter, Miss Jean Randall, to Lt. 
Edmund G. Heilbronner, USA, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund Heilbronner, of Kos- 
ciusko, Miss. Miss Randall, whose 
father recently returned from the China- 
Burma-India Theater, attended Balboa 
High School, Canal Zone and Adelphi Col- 
lege. Lieutenant Heilbronner is a gradu- 
ate of Mississippi State College and the 
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United States Military Academy. 
—_o-———_ 

Miss Constance Virginia Irvine, daugh. 
ter of Capt. William L. Irvine (MC), 
USN, and Mrs. Irvine, became the bride 
of Lt. John Francis McVey, jr., AUS, son 
of Lt. Col. John Francis McVey, USMC 
Ret., and Mrs. McVey, 23 Aug. 

Chaplain Albert L. Zachar, USN, cele 
brated the Nuptial Mass and performed 
the marriage ceremony at the Chapel, 
Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif The 
bride was given in marriage by her 
father. 

The bride’s gown was of off-white, bro- 
eaded satin, fashioned with train, por. 
trait neckline and long pointed sleeves, a 
coronet of Carrick Macross lace and 
orange blossoms held in place with her 
full-length tulle veil. She carried white 
tea roses and gardenias. 

Matron of honor was Mrs. Ward F. 
Hardman, wife of Commander Hardman 
and sister of the bride. Her small daugb- 
ter, Gretchen Luise Hardman, acted as 
flower girl. Lt. William L. Irvine, broth- 
er of the bride, was best man. 

Bridesmaids were Mrs. Beverly J. Pa- 
della, Miss Margo MeVey, Miss Mary YV. 
Farrell, Miss Jeanne Farrell and Miss 
Margaret Dockry. Ushers were Lts. R. D. 
Fordyce, R. H. Gilbert, R. L. Bardsley, 
W. R. Hertzler, R. Kielich and R. E£. 
Leighton. 

Following the ceremony a_ reception 
was held at the Commissioned Officers 
Club, Balboa Park. Lieutenant and Mrs. 
MeVey, expect to reside in Paris, Texas, 
while the former is attached to Camp 
Maxey, Texas. 

—j——— 

A wedding to be held today is that of 
Miss Katherine Eileen Norton, daughter 
of Mr. Charles Norton and Mrs. Norton, 
17 Brainard Avenue, Great Barrington, 
Mass. to Mr. Charles Longstreth Sharp, 
son of Col. Frederick Dent Sharp and 
Mrs. Sharp, Brook Bend, Fairfield, Conn. 
The wedding will be at St. Peter’s Ree 
tory, Great Barrington. The officiating 
clergyman is the Reverend Father Ber- 
nard Kerrigan. 

Matron of honor will be Mrs. Joseph 
M. Tracy, sister of the bride, and the best 
man, Lt. Frederick Dent Sharp, III. 
brother of the groom. A reception will be 
held at the Berkshire Inn, Great Barring- 
ton. The bride attended the College of 
New Rochelle and the groom attended Le- 
land Stanford University. 

———— 

Saturday, 25 Aug., was the date select- 
ed by Miss Dorothy M. Elliott, daughter 
of Col. George E. Elliott, USA, and Mrs. 
Elliott for her marriage to Mr. Robert A. 
Trevey, 3rd, son of Mr. Robert A. Trevey 
and Mrs. Trevey. The wedding took place 
at Sacred Heart Church, San Jose, Calif, 
the ceremony being performed by Father 
Maisano officiating and Father John 
O’Connell, S.J., assisting. Colonel Elliott 
gave his daughter in marriage. 

The bride wore the traditional white 
satin gown, and the illusion tulle veil 
worn by her mother at her marriage. She 
carried a bouquet of white carnations and 
Sweet peas, and a white prayer book pre 
sented to her by the groom’s grandmother. 
The bride’s going-away costume was 4 
suit of gold wool with a brown topcoat 
trimmed with gold, a brown hat and ac 
cessories. She wore an orchid corsage. 

The bride was attended by her sister, 
Miss Anne Frances Elliott, as maid of 
honor. Her bridesmaid was Miss Muriel 
McGlynn, first cousin of the groom. The 
groom was attended by Mr. Jack Bevis 
as best man. Mr. Jack Baggett, Mr. Louis 
Matheison and Lt. (jg) John Thomas 
Poindexter, brother-in-law of the groom 


(Please turn to Page 68) 
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Posts and Stations 


CAMP LEE, VA. 
4 Sept. 1945 


exercises for the class to be 


last 


Closing 
graduated from the Nurses Basie Training 
Center at The Quartermaster School were 


held on Tuesday, 4 Sept. 

Col. L. L. Cobb, School Commandant, paid 
special tribute at the exercises to Maj. Esther 
y. Newkirk, director of the center, where more 
than 1,300 graduates have been turned out 
since its establishment here six months ago. 

“Thank God that the wounds of war which 
you heal will not be new combat casualty 
vases,” Lt. Col. John W. McDonald, Assistant 
Commandant, told the graduates. “It was a 
moving and sobering thing to realize—that 
each day the nurses spent in training here 
was also a full day in the harvest of sickness, 
injury and death.” 

Also singled out for commendation by the 
Commandant were Major Newkirk’s assist- 
ants Capt. Doris Swanbery, and Ist Lts. Helen 
J. Rakita and Margaret Wood; Maj. Charles 
H. Tedford, battalion commander; Majors 
Jack A. Farthing and Brice McEuen, of the 
School Dept.; Ist Lt. James A. Lloyd, di- 
rector of military training, and his assistants 
Ist Lt. V. C. Mansfield and 2nd Lts. Amos 
C. Pearsall, Charles Sciarone, G. C. Woker 
ard Joseph Harcum., 

An award was presented to Lt. Rosemary 
C. Doherty, of Somerset, Pa., as the outstand- 
ing student of the class. 

“To let down completely now wouldn’t be 
smart,” Maj. John W. Gilligan, of the Officer 
Candidate division at The Quartermaster 
School, told graduates of the Noncommis- 
sioned Officers course on 1 scht. 

Staff Sgt. Bruce K. Newell, of Harmony, 
Minn., was named No. 1 man of the course's 
administrative branch; T. 4 Lawrence C. 
Larkin, jr., of Peace Dale, R. I., the out- 
standing student in the warehousing class; 
and T. Sgt. William C. Kivela, of Detroit, 
Mich., top man in the course’s supply section. 

The following officers have been assigned 
recently to the Staff and Faculty of The 
Quartermaster School: Maj. Ronald W. 
Schmidt; Capt. Lewis W. Failor; 2nd Lts. 
Carl C. Foster, Norman R. Urquhart and 
Burd D. Stover; and CWO Robert W. Peck. 

The following officers of the Staff and 
Faculty of the School have been transferred 
recently to other assignments: Lt. Col. Grady 
C. MeGlasson and William C. Lott; Maj. 
Herbert E. Gerfen; Capt. Kenneth J. Connelly, 
Ear! M. Connor, Hugh L. Hinchliffe, Jack W. 
Lucas, Joseph P. Nevin, Joseph FE. Pieklik, 
Donald M. Ross, and James W. Schucker; 
Ist Lts. Russell I. Chiron, Robert H. Harmon, 
Harold J. Keaton, Joseph Rosenzweig, Charles 
W. Scheihing, William Schweitzer, Nicholas 
T. Naranick, Oscar R. Strand; 2nd Lts. Ber- 
nard S. Citron, Stanley F. Ford, and Elmer 
Price; and CWO Vernon G. Maxwell. 


oe 


NORFOLK, VA. 
6 Sept. 1945 

A formal dance will be held at the Com- 
missioned Navy Officers’ Club, 325 West Free- 
mason street, Friday night, starting at 8.30 
o'clock, A twelve-piece orchestra from the 
Naval Air Station will provide the music and 
dancing will be enjoyed on the new concrete 
dance floor in the garden of the club. Mem- 
bers of Norfolk’s younger debutante set will 
act as hostesses. 

Miss Marion Carolyn Aiken, whose marriage 
to Ensign Alvah Newman Cole, jr., USNR, 
will be an interesting event of next Tues- 
y night in the LaFayette Presbyterian 
Church, is being entertained at a number 
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of lovely prenuptial parties. Miss Mary Etta 
McLean and Miss Elizabeth Ansell were hos- 
tesses at a miscellaneous shower given for 
Miss Aiken, at the home of Miss McLean in 
Winona. A lingerie shower was given by Miss 
Essie Sanderlib at her home on New Jersey 
Ave., and a dinner party was given by a 
group of friends of the bride-elect. In Miss 
Aiken's bridal party will be Miss Sanderiin, 
maid of honor; Miss McLean and Miss An- 
sell, bridesmaids; Caroline Hales, flower girl, 
and Raymond Cobb, ring-bearer. 

Miss Evelyn Worsham Clay, whose engage- 
ment to Lt. Corbin Barringer White, USNR, 
was recently announced, was guest of honor 
Tuesday night at a delightful bridge party 
given by Mrs. Fleming Gill at the home of 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Graham 
Beaman, in Argyle Ave. The guests, in addi- 
tion to the bride-elect, included Mrs. Allen 
J. Clay, Mrs. Albert Graham Beaman, Mrs. 
Vincent King, Mrs. William Mack, Mrs. Con- 
rad Plyler, Misses Rita Doggett, Lois Nelnis, 
Kathleen Daily, Barbara Vail, Lucille Gibbs, 
Cornelia Smith, Ethel Ford and Lois Leach. 

Miss Ruby Olivia Hilton, whose marriage 
to Lt. (jg) Theodore Andrew Barsell, USNAF, 
took place last Saturday, was guest of honor 
Wednesday night at 4 miscellaneous shower 
given by Mrs. Lin Tunnel! and Mrs. Robert 
Houlston at the home of Miss Tunnell in Oak- 
dale Farms. Those present, in addition to 
the guest of honor, included: Mrs. James H. 
Hilton, Mrs. James Gee, jr., Mrs. G. G. Weis, 
Mrs. Everett Lawrence, Mrs. Max Muir, Mrs. 
James Adams, jr., Mrs. Edythe Hollings- 
worth, Mrs. Bernie Cavender, Mrs. John Fred- 
erick Winter and Miss Mary Fleet Graves. 

—_o-——_ 


FORT JACKSON, 8. C. 
31 Aug. 1945 

Col. Richard W. Stevens, chief of staff of 
the 30th Division, has arrived at Fort Jackson 
to locate the advance detachment of the di- 
vision, scheduled for station here. The 30th, 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Leland C. Hobbs, 
recently returned to the States from combat 
service in the ETO. 

Col. Clarence M. Eymer, deputy chief of 
staff of V Corps, recently arrived at Fort 
Jackson, has gone on terminal leave pending 
release from active duty. Colonel Eymer’s 
overseas tour of duty included service in the 
campaigns in Algeria, Tunisia, Sicily, Nor- 
mandy, France, the Ardennes, Rhineland and 
Central Europe. He expects to resume his po- 
sition on the board of transportation in New 
York City. Colonel Eymer’s home is at 
Brooklyn. 

The 59th Ordnance Group, now assembling 
here after a year in the ETO, is commanded 
by Col. Paul Elias, West Point graduate, class 
of 1929. The executive officer is Lt. Col. Wil- 
bert A. Lewis. 

Lt. Col. Philip Vander Zweip commands 
the 824th Tank Destroyer Battalion now as- 
sembling at Fort Jackson under 12th Detach- 
ment, Second Army, and Maj. Charles Cart- 
wright is executive officer. The 824th TDs 
recently returned from 10 months’ service in 
the ETO where they were attached to the 
100th Division during the principal part of the 
time. The battalion was commanded by Maj. 
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Clint Smith during five months of its over- 
seas service. 

Confirmation of the award of Silver Stars 
to Lt. Robert O. McDowell and Lt. Ralph R. 
Wance, both of the 89th Chemical Mortar 
Battalion, has been received here. Both awards 
are for gallantry in action in Germany. 

Chaplain (Capt.) Don M. Westbrook is a 
new addition to the chaplain’s roster at Fort 
Jackson. He has been assigned to First Army. 
Chaplain Westbrook’s home is San Antonio, 
Tex., where his wife and daughter reside. 

Schedule of religious services for personnel 
of Jewish faith in observance of Jewish High 
Holy days, Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur, 
were announced this week by Chaplain Samuel 
Goldstein, Fifth Corps chaplain, Services ob- 
serving Rosh Hashanah will be held in a 
post chapel on 7, 8 and 9 Sept. and for Yom 
Kippur on 16 and 17 Sept. Chaplain Goldstein 
served overseas with Fifth Corps and, accord- 
ing to information disclosed at Fort Jackson, 
opened the first Jewish synagogue in Ger- 
many after American troops entered that 
country. 

Chaplain (Capt.) E. B. Keisler, assistant 
post chaplain, will conduct the regular Sun- 
day morning religious services at the Luth- 
eran Church of Redeemer at Newberry, 8S. C., 
Sunday morning in observance of his 4th 
year as pastor of that church. He has been 
on military leave of absence while serving 
with the army. 

o— 
JEFFERSONVILLE QM. DEPOT 
1 Sept., 1945 

Two colonels, members of the Regular Army 
with service dating back to World War I, 
have reported to the Jeffersonville Quarter- 
master Depot during the past month. They 
are Col. Earl C. Thrower, newly-appointed 
Executive Officer of the Depot, and Col, Hum- 
phrey 8S. Evans, Director of Production. 

Col. Thrower, who succeeded Col. Lewis P. 
Jordan, recently named Deputy to the Com- 
manding General for Operations, returned to 
the United States in July after 32 months 
of service in the Persian Gulf Command, 
where for more than a year he was Chief 
of the Quartermaster Branch. 

Col. Evans, who also returned in July, 
spent 33 months in the Mediterranean Thea- 
ter in various command and administrative 
posts; for a period he was Chief of Staff of 
the Mediterranean. Base section. This is his 
second tour of dufy at Jeffersonville. His 
daughter, Barbara, is the wife of Col. Frank 
L. Elder, an instructor at the Army and 
Navy Staff College, Washington, D. C., and a 
graduate of the Military Academy, class of 
1933. 

At a formal ceremony conducted last month 
in the presence of the Depot’s entire military 
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personnel, Brig. Gen. Guy I. Rowe, Com- 
manding General of the installation, pre- 
sented to the Depot's Enlisted Men's Detach- 
ment a Meritorious Service Unit Plaque 
awarded by the War Department, for “Su- 
perior performance of duty, outstanding de- 
votion to duty, and the performance of ex- 
ceptionally difficult tasks.” 

The marriage of Capt. Joseph 8S, White, Of- 
ficer in Charge of the Cost and Price An- 
alysis Branch of the Procurement Division, 
to Miss Eleanor J. Frank, of Chicago, was 
announced last week. The bride, @ research 
worker on the staff of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, attended Vassar College and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Ist Lt. Fdwin C, Robbins, jr., Depot Train- 
ing Officer, was married recently in the chap- 
el of Bowman Field, to Miss Lois K, Ken- 
nedy, of Monticello, Ky. 

Lt. Col. Donnell K. Wolverton, Chief of 
the Legal Branch, and Mrs. Wolverton an- 
nounce the birth of a son, Charles, jr., named 
after Col, Wolverton’s father, a member of 
the House of Representatives from New Jer- 
sey. 





—_o—_- 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
2 Sept. 10945 

Tarrying briefly in Long Beach, after ar- 
riving unexpectedly from a year’s duty over- 
seas, Rear Adm. Roscoe Goode joined his 
wife here and was greeted by intimate friends 
before going on to Washington, D., C., for re- 
assignment. Mrs. Goode plans to go east in 
the near future. 

Welcomed as newcomers by the local Navy 
contingent are Capt. George T. Paine, who 
has succeeded Capt. Fred M. Earle as head 
of the drydocks on Terminal] Island, and 
Mrs. Paine. Their son is Lt. Thomas O. Paine, 


USNR, and Mrs. Jonathan A. Barker, wife 
of Lt. Barker. Social courtesies are being 
extended Capt. and Mrs. Paine. 


Honor was paid last Tuesday to Mrs, John 
J. Trebes, wife of Capt. Trebes, Assistant 
District Coast Guard Officer, the matron 
being feted at a charmingly-appointed tea ar- 
ranged by the Coast Guard Officers Wives’ 
Club. Held in the home of Mrs, Harold Bate- 
man Roberts, those in the receiving line were 
Mesdames Trebes, Jonah Jones,*jr., Freder- 
ick Edgcomb and James Shaw. Presiding © 
over the tea table, centered with roses, blue 
larkspur and maidenhair fern, were Mmes. 
Edward Stuart and John Colton, who were 
assisted by Mmes. Gustav Erickson, Floyd 
Webster and J. Roberts. 

(Please turn to Next Page) 
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Posts and Stations 
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San Francisco and picturesque Lake Tahoe 
lured Maj. Andrew Metcalf, USA, and Mrs. 
Metcalf northward for their vacation as a 
highlight of the officer’s leave after being 
stationed in the China-Burma-India theater 
of war. 

Flying to Long Beach from San Francisco, 
Capt. Henry G. Moran, USN, had a week’s 
leave with his wife and young son Thomas 
before returging to duty in the South Pa- 
cific. 

Out-of-town guests of Mrs. Evan Evans of 
Campo Walk, Naples, are her two daughters, 
Mrs. H. A. Butchers, wife of Lt. Comdr. 
Butchers, USNR, now on duty in the Pa- 
cific, and Mrs. J. E. Anderson, wife of Lt. 
Anderson, overseas with the Army Signal 
Corps. Mrs. Butchers has with her two daugh- 
ters, Joetta and Gail, and the baby son of 
Mrs. Anderson is receiving admiring atten- 
tion from his relatives. The visitors are from 
Pittsburgh, having arrived a week ago. 

Los Angeles Country Club was the setting 
for a delightful luncheon given Wednesday 
by Mrs. Frank William Davey. The party 
complimented Mrs. Davey’s granddaughter, 
Mrs. Stanford Zimet ‘(Wilma Davey), wife 
of Lt. Comdr. Zimet. Returning recently from 
Honolulu, where they resided for several 
years, Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. Zimet are now 
making their home in Laguna Beach, where 
the officer has duty. 








Weddings and Engagements 


(Continued from Page 66) 
served as ushers. 

A reception followed the ceremony at 
the Palm Haven home of the bride’s par- 
ents where the bride cut the cake with 
her father’s saber. The affair was attend- 
ed by 250 guests. After a brief honey- 
moon at La Playa, Carmel, the young 
couple left for his new station at the 
Army Air Base, Clovis, N. M. 


1 
Of interest in Washington is the ap- 
proaching marriage of Miss Mary-Jo 
Eley, daughter of Col. William Stuart 
Bley, USA, and Mrs. Eley, to Lt. Col. Irv- 
ing Harrell, jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
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rell, of Bainbridge, Ga. The early Sep- 
tembér ceremony will be performed at 
Ft. Leavenworth, Kans., where the bride’s 
parents are now residing, and where the 
groom-to-be is an instructor at the Com- 
mand and General Staff School. 

—o—- 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Applegate of Car- 
mel, Indiana, announce the marriage of 
their daughter, 2nd Lt. Madalyn M. Ap- 
plegate, ANC, to 2nd Lt. S. Jay Turnbull, 
MAC, AUS. The wedding took place 27 
Aug. in the Chapel at Ashford General 
Hospital, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Due to illness of the bride’s father she 
was given in marriage by Col. Clyde Beck, 
MC, USA, commanding officer of Ashford 
General Hospital, Col. S. Jay Turnbull, 
MC, USA, acted as his son’s best man. 
Colonel Turnbull is commanding officer of 
Tilton General Hospital, Fort Dix, N. J., 
and Lieutenant Turnbull is on duty at the 
Regional Hospital, Fort Knox, Ky. 
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ESPITE V-J Day, the Locators con- 

tinue to meet an ever-increasing 
number of requests for information re- 
garding army wives and their where- 
abouts. A full staff is kept busy each day 
keeping abreast of the correspondence, 
and they welcome any and all requests 
from those who feel the need of the serv- 
ice afforded by the Locators. 

The Locators have requests for the ad- 
dresses of the following army officers and 
army officers’ wives. We would appreciate 
your sending any you know to Box 537, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. : 

Mrs. O. K. Andrews (Florence), Major, 
M, A. C.; Mrs. Frayne Baker (Marianne), Brig. 
Gen.; Mrs. J. D. Bestor; Mrs. Everett Collins, 
wife of Colonel, deceased; Mrs. Jack Leslie 
Coan (Mildred), Lt. Col.; Mrs. N. O. Corcan; 
Mrs. Phillip M. Courtney, III; Mrs. J. H. 
Dixon; Mrs. W. E. Douglas; Mrs. George 
Fears (Almeda), Lt. F. A.; Mrs. Wallace Ford 
(Betty), Col.; Mrs. J. 8. Gault; Mrs. John O, 


Hoskins (Georgiana), Col.; Mrs. John A. 
Joyce, wife of Kemp, M. C., officer POW of 
Japanese; Col. William J. Mahoney, Inf., 


0-18616, next of kin; Mrs. Thomas D. Meyer 
(Peg), Col. F. A.; Mrs. Simms Munford (Vir- 
ginia “Ginnie’), Lt. Col., S. C.; Mrs. Fran- 
cis Rudolph (Pete), Col., Inf., Mrs. A. C. 
Seitz; Mrs. John Stuart, Col., C. A.; Mrs. Jack 
Tomasheka (Janet), Capt., A. C.; Mrs. D. R. 
Watkins. 

Also the next of kin of the following offi- 
cers: Capt. Carnahan, 31st Inf.; Benjamin 
Horatio Holderby, Lt., Inf.; Francis E. Rine- 
hart, 2nd Lt., A. C.; Don Thomson, Capt., 
POW of Japanese; Tony Meade, Capt., POW 
of Japanese; Capt. Packard, formerly 31st 
nf. 





Construction materials secured from local 
Italian resources enabled the U. S. Army in 
the Mediterranean Theater to make quick re- 
pairs to important ports handling vast ton- 
nages of war supplies. 
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Development of Atomic Bomb 
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in later conferences. (The written records of 
that period do not/always give adequate 
accounts of what was in the minds .of the 
men concerned. In deference to security re- 
quirements, references to the importance of 
plutonium and even to the bomb itself were 
often omitted entirely.) 

5.8. The effect of the reorganization was 
to put the direction of the projects in the 
hands of a small group consisting of Bush, 
Conant, Briggs, Compton, Urey, Lawrence, 
and Murphree. Theoretically, Compton, Law- 
rence, Urey, and Murphree were responsible 
only for their respective divisions of the pro- 
gram. Each met with Conant and Briggs or 
occasionally with Bush to discuss his specific 
problems, or even the overall program, 


Meeting of Top Policy Group—Approval of 
Reorganization 

5.9. A méeting of the Top Policy Group, 
consisting of Vice-President Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
and Dr. V. Bush, was held on 16 December, 
1941. General George C. Marshall and Dr. J. 
B. Conant, also members of the group, were 
absent; Mr. H. L. Smith of the Budget Bu- 
reau attended. Bush described the reorgan- 
ization that was in progress and his plans 
were approved. In a memorandum to Conant 
describing this meeting, Bush wrote, “It was 
definitely felt by the entire group that OSRD 
should press as fast as possible on the funda- 
mental physics and on the engineering plan- 
ning, and particularly on the construction 
of pilot plants.” Bush estimated the cost of 
this aspect of the work would be four or five 
million dollars, and stated the Army should 
take over when full-scale construction was 
started, presumably when pilot plants were 
ready. He suggested the assignment of a tech- 
nically trained Army officer to become fa- 
miliar with the general nature of the uran- 
ium problem, It was made clear at this meet- 
ing that the international relations involved 
were in the hands of the President, with Bush 
responsible for liaison on technical matters 
only. 
Meeting of OSRD S-1 Section on 18 Dec. 1941 

5.10. On 18 Dec. 1941, a meeting of the re- 
organized S-1 Section was held. Conant was 
present and discussed the new policy, which 
ealled for an all-out effort. He emphasized 
that such an effort was justified only by the 
military value of atomic bombs and that all 
attention must be concentrated in the direc- 
tion of bomb development. The whole meet- 
ing was pervaded by an atmosphere of en- 
thusiasm and urgency. Several methods of 
electro-magnetic separation were proposed 
and discussed, and a number of new con- 
tracts were recommended. 
Meeting of OSRD S-1 Section on 16 Jan. 1942 

5.11. Another meeting of the OSRD S-1 Sec- 
tion was held on 16 Jan. 1942. Informal dis- 
cussions of the various production methods 
took place, and tentative estimates were made 
as to when each method would produce re- 
sults. These forecasts actually were no more 
than guesses since at that time the scientific 
information available was very incomplete 
and the problems of applying such data as 
did exist to the construction and operation 
of production plants had hardly been ap- 
proached. 

Rearrangement of the Work Early in 1942 

5.12. In the middle of January, 1942, Comp- 
ton decided to concentrate the work for which 
he was responsible at the University of Chi- 
cago. The Columbia group under Fermi and 
its accumulated material and equipment and 
the Princeton group which had been studying 
resonance absorption were moved to Chicago 
in the course of the spring. Certain smaller 
groups elsewhere remained active under 
Compton’s direction. Under Lawrence the in- 
vestigation of large-scale electromagnetic sep- 
aration was accelerated at the University 
of California at Berkeley and a related sepa- 
ration project was started at Princeton. Re- 
search and development on the diffusion proc- 
ess and on the production of heavy water 
continued at Columbia under Urey; under 
the general supervision of Murphree, the cen- 
trifuge work continued at the University 
of Virginia under Beams while the Columbia 
centrifuge work was transferred to the labor- 
atories of the Standard Oil Development Co. 
at Bayway, New Jersey. 





Report to the President by Bush on 9 Mar, 
1942 


5.13. In a report dated 20 February, 1942, 
Conant recommended that all phases of the 
work be pushed at least until 1 July, 1942, 
Similarly, on 9 March, 1942, Dr. Bush sent q 
report to the President reflecting general op. 
timism but placing proper emphasis on the 
tentative nature of conclusions. His report 
contemplated completion of the project in 
1944. In addition, the report contained the 
suggestion that the Army be brought in dur. 
ing the summer of 1942 for construction of 
full-scale plants. 

Reviews of the Program by Conant 

5.14. The entire heavy-water progrem was 
under review in March and April, 1942. The 
reviews followed a visit to the United States 
in February and March, 1942, by F. Simon, 
H. Halban, and W. A. Akers, from England. 
In a memorandum of 1 April, 1942, addressed 
to Bush, Conant reviewed the situation ani 
reported on conferences with Compton and 
Briggs. His report pointed out that ex- 
tremely large quantities of heavy water would 
be required for a plutonium production plant 
employing heavy water instead of graphite 
as a moderator. For this reason, he reported 
adversely on the suggestion that Halban be 
invited to bring to this country the 165 liters 
of heavy water which he then had in Eng. 
land. 

5.15. In a memorandum written to Bush 
on 14 May 1942 (shortly before a proposed 
meeting of Program Chiefs), Conant esti- 
mated that there were five separation or 
production methods which were about 
equally likely to succeed: the centrifuge, 
diffusion, and electromagnetic methods of 
separating U-238; the uranium-graphite pile 
and the uranium-heavy-water pile methods of 
producing plutonium. All were considered 
about ready for pilot plant construction and 
perhaps even for preliminary design of pro- 
duction plants. If the methods were to be 
pushed to the production stage, a commit- 
ment of five hundred million dollars would 
be entailed. Although it was too early to 
estimate the relative merits of the different 
methods accurately, it was presumed that 
some methods would prove to be more rapid 
and efficient than others. It was feared, 
however, that elimination of any one method 
might result in a serious delay. It was 
thought that the Germans might be some dis- 
tance ahead of the United States in a simi- 
lar program. 

5.16. Conant emphasized a question that 
has been crucial throughout the develop- 
ment of the uranium project. The question 
was whether atomic bombs would be deci- 
sive weapons or merely supplementary weap- 
ons. If they were decisive, there was virtu- 
ally no limit to the amount of effort and 
money that should be put inte the work. 
The question was complicated by the un- 
certainty as to how effective the atomic 
bombs would be. 

Change from OSRD S-1 Section to OSRD 
8-1 Executive Committee 

5.17. In May 1942, Conant suggested to 
Bush that instead of encouraging members 
of the section individually to discuss their 
own phases of the work with Conant and 
Briggs, the OSRD S-1 Section should meet 
for general discussions of the entire program. 
Bush responded terminating the OSRD 


S-1 Section and replacing it with the OSRD 
S-1 Executive Committee, consisting of the 
following: 

J. B. Conart, Chairman 

L. J. Briggs 


A. H. Compton 
BE. O. Lawrence 
E. V. Murphree 


'» ee vy 
H. T. Wensel and I. Stewart were selected to 
sit with the Committee as Technica] Aide 


and Secretary, respectively. 

5.18. The following members of the old 
OSRD S-1 Section were appointed as con- 
sultants to the new Committee: 

S. K. Allison 
J. W. Beams 
G. Breit 

E. U. Condon 
H. D. Smyth 

5.19. The functions of the new OSRI) 8-1 
Executive Committee were: 

(a) To report on the program and budget 
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Born 


ADAMS—Born at Melbourne, Fia., 18 July 
i945, to Lt. and Mrs. David Gregg Adams, jr., 
USN (USNA '42), a son, David Gregg Adams, 
III. 

ANDERSON — Born at Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., 20 Aug., 1945, to 2nd 
Lt. and Mrs. Floyd C. Anderson, a daughter. 

ANNEBERG — Born at Watts Memorial 
Hospital, Durham, N. C., 29 Aug. 1945, to 
Maj. and Mrs. Frank J. Anneberg, of Camp 
Butner, N. C., a son, Frank John Annelerg, 
jr. 

ARMSTRONG — Born at Fitzsimons Gen- 
eral Hospital, Denver Colo., 26 Aug., 1945, to 
Capt. and Mrs. Eugene C. Armstrong, a son. 

AUSTIN—Born in Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 29 Aug. 1945, to 
Capt. and Mrs. Frank C, Austin, SC, a daugh- 
ter. 

BAISDEN — Born at Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., 22 Aug., 1945, to 
M.Set. and Mrs. Charles N. Baisden, a daugh- 
ter. 

BALL—Born at Marian Parham Hospital, 
Henderson, N. C., 16 Aug. 1945, to Lt. and 
Mrs. Robert O. Ball, jr., AAF, a daughter, 
Alexis Parham Ball. 

BELL—Born at Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., 31 Aug. 1945, to 
Ist Lt. and Mrs. Roy A. Bell, CE, a son. 

BENNETT — Born at Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., 18 Aug., 1945, to 2nd 
Lt. and Mrs. Robert W. Bennett, a daughter. 

BROWN—Born at the Patuxent River Naval 
Air Station Hospital, Md., 28 Aug. 1945, to 
Lt. (jg) and Mrs. C. Blair Brown, jr., USNR, 
a son, Edward Blair Brown. 

BRYANT—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 3 Sept. 1945, to 
Capt. and Mrs. Alfred J. Bryant, SC, a daugh- 
ter. 

BUCK — Born at Fitzsimons General Hos- 
pital, Denver, Colo., 18 Aug., 1945, to D.Sgt. 
and Mrs. John W. Buck, jr., a daughter. 

BURNETT—Born at the Hospital for the 
Women of Maryland, Baltimore, Md., 28 Aug. 
1945, to Lt. (jg) and Mrs. Claude A. Burnett, 
jr.. USNR, a son, Claude A. Burnett, 3d. 

CASH—Born at Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., 30 Aug. 1945, to Ist 
Lt. and Mrs. Carl V. Cash, AAF, a daughter. 

DARBY — Born at Fitzsimons General Hos- 
pital, Denver, Colo., 18 Aug., 1,45, to Capt. and 
Mrs. Edgar M. Darby, a daughter. 

DOBBERSTEIN—Born at the station hos- 
pital, Bolling Field, D. C., 27 Aug. 1945, to 
Lt. and Mrs. Ervin R. Dobberstein, AAF, a 
daughter. 

DORSEY—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 3 Sept. 1945, to 
2nd Lt. and Mrs. Edward V. Dorsey, a son. 

FINTON—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 3 Sept. 1945, to 
Maj. and Mrs. James R. Finton, AAF, a son. 

GUETERMAN — Born at Fitzsimons Gen- 
eral Hospital, Denver, Colo., 25 Aug., 1945, to 
T.Sgt. and Mrs. George W. Gueterman, a 
daughter. 


HATCH—Born at Washington Sanitarium, 
Takoma Park, Md., recently, to Lt. and Mrs. 
William N, Hatch, USNR, a daughter, Nancy 
Nesbit, granddaughter of Capt. and Mrs. 
Donald Nesbit, USN-Ret., and of Mrs. Ernest 
L. Patch wife of Captain Patch, USN. Lieu- 
tenant Hatch is at present attached to the 
U. S. Embassy in Moscow, Russia. 


HERRICK—Born at Englewood (N. J.) 
Hospital, 26 Aug. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. Anson 
Herrick of Englewood, a son, John Davis 
Herrick. 

JACKSON — Born at Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., 22 Aug., 1945, to Maj. 
and Mrs. Harold K. Jackson, a son. 


JAMES—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 4 Sept. 1945, to 
Ist Lt. and Mrs. Robert C. James, Inf., a 
daughter. 


JEGEL — Born at Brooke General Hospital, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 19 Aug., 1945, to 
M.Sgt. and Mrs. Carl Paul Jegel, sr., a son, 
Carl Paul Jegel. 


JENSEN — Born at Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., 15 Aug., 1945, to C. 
R.M. and Mrs. Raymond R. Jensen, a son. 


LEARY—Born in Georgetown Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., 2 Sept. 1945, to Lt. Comdr. 
and Mrs. Fred J. Leary, jr., USNR a son, 
Charles Badger Leary, grandson of Rear 
Adm. and Mrs. Oscar C. Badger, USN. 


LEWIS — Born at Fitzsimons General Hos- 
Dital, Denver, Colo., 19 Aug., 1945, to Ist Lt. 
and Mrs. Orlin L. Lewis, a daughter. 


LIMBACHER — Born at Brooke General 
Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 21 Aug., 
1945, to Capt. and Mrs. Philip Carl Limbacher, 
3=., a son, Philip Car] Limbacher, III. 


MacARTHUR — Born at Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., 21 Aug., 1945, to Capt. 
and Mrs. Donald B. MacArthur, a son. 


MacMURRAY — Born at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, Md., 18 Aug. 1945, to 

pt. and Mrs. Frank Goodnow MacMurray, 
MC, AUS, a daughter, Adelaide. 
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MARR — Born at Fitzsimons General Hos- 
pital, Denver, Colo., 26 Aug., 1945, to T.Sgt. 
and Mrs. Harold Marr, a son. 

MAY — Born at Fitzsimons General Hos- 
pital, Denver, Colo., 25 Aug., 1945, to Capt. and 
Mrs. Willie B. May, a daughter. 

McNAMARA — Born at Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., 16 Aug., 1945, to ist 
Lt. and Mrs. John R. McNamara, a daughter. 

MOULTON—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 30 Aug. 1945, to 
2nd Lt. and Mrs. James C. Moulton, AAFP, 
a son. 

NISWANDER — Born at AAF Regional 
Hospital, Robins Field, Ga., 3 Sept. 1945, to 
Maj. and Mrs. John M. Niswander, AC, a son, 
John Milton. 

NOLAN — Born at Fitzsimons General Hos- 
pital, Denver, Colo., 20 Aug., 1945, to Ist Lt. 
and Mrs. Thomas J. Nolan, a son. 

NORRIS — Born at Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., 19 Aug. 1945, to Capt. 
and Mrs. Max. L. Norris, a son. 

O’CONNOR — Born at Coronoda (Calif.) 
Hospital, 21 Aug. 1945, to Comdr. and Mrs. 
M. B. O’Connor, USN, a son, Charles Lane 
O’Connor. 

PETERS—Born at Leigh Memorial Hos- 
pital, Norfolk, Va., 29 Aug. 1945, to Lt. and 
Mrs. Robert Henry Peters, USMCR, a daugh- 
ter, Susan Holcombe. 

PETERSON — Born at Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., 20 Aug., 1945, to 2nd 
Lt. and Mrs. DeForest M. Peterson, a son. 

PETERSON—Born at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 1 Sept. 1945, to 
Lt. Col. and Mrs. Melvin Peterson, a daughter. 

PIERCE — Born at Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., 19 Aug., 1945, to 
M.Sgt. and Mrs. Paul D. Pierce, a son. 

PIGHINI — Born at Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., 16 Aug., 1945, to 
T.Sgt. and Mrs. Carlo Pighini, a son. 

POHL — Born at Fitzsimons General Hos- 
pital, Denver, Colo., 15 Aug., 1945, to Lt. Col. 
and Mrs. Robert L. Pohl, a son. 

PORTER—Born at Glockner Hospital, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., 16 Aug. 1945, to Col. and 
Mrs. Stuart Moss Porter, AC, USA, a daugh- 
ter, Pamela. 

POTTER — Born at Brooke General Hos- 
pital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 17 Aug., 
1945, to C.W.O. and Mrs. Thomas Mitchell 
Potter, a son, Edward Craig Potter. 

ROBERSON—BEorn at University Hospital, 
Columbus, Ohio, 28 Aug. 1945, to Lt. Col. and 
Mrs. Gerald L. Roberson, FA, a son, Tom 
Hayden, grandson of Col. and Mrs. Clell B. 
Perkins, USA, Johnston, Ohio and of Mrs. 
F. S. Roberson of Attleboro Falls, Mass. Lt. 
Colonel Roberson has just returned frem 
Okinawa. 

ROMLEIN—Born at Station Hospital, West 
Point, N. Y., 31 Aug. 1945, to Lt. Col. and 
Mrs. John W. Romilein, USA (USMA '36) a 
duughter, Jeanette. 

ROOSEVELT—Born at Doctors Hospital, 
New York City, 4 Sept. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. 
J. Willard Roosevelt, USNR, a son, grandson 
of Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt of New York and 
the late Major Roosevelt, and great grandson 
of Mrs. Edith Roosevelt and the late Presi- 
dent Theodcre Roosevelt. 

SANCHEZ — Born at Brooke General Hos- 
pital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 21 Aug., 1945, 
to Ist Lt. and Mrs, Louis Sanchez, sr., a son, 
Louis Sanchez, jr. 

SMITH — Born at Fitzsimons General Hos- 
pital, Denver, Colo., 23 Aug., 1945, to Ist Sgt. 
and Mrs. Elsworth G. Smith, a son. 

SPRINGS—Born at Northern Westchester 
Hospital, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 1 Sept. 1945, to 
Capt. and Mrs. Richard Austin Springs, jr., 
ATC, a son, Orlando Weber Springs, their 
third child. 

SUGG—Born at Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., 20 Aug. 1945, to T. 
Sgt. and Mrs. Irvin T. Sugg, MD, a daughter. 


TARTAGLIA—Born at Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, Washington, D. C., 31 Aug. 
1945, to T. Sgt. and Mrs. Daniel V. Tartaglia, 
SC, a son. 


THEURER — Born at Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., 20 Aug., 1945, to 2nd 
Lt. and Mrs. Russell J. Theurer, a daughter. 


TROTTER — Born at Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., 22 Aug., 1945, to 
T.Sgt. and Mrs. Kenneth L. Trotter, a daugh- 
ter. 


VAUGHAN — Born at Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., 26 Aug., 1945, to Capt. 
and Mrs. Cecil P. Vaughan, a son. 


WALL — Born at Fitzsimons General Hos- 
pital, Denver, Colo., 28 Aug., 1945, to Ist Lt. 
and Mrs. Edward J. Wall, a son. 

WILLIAMS — Born at Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., 15 Aug., 1945, to Ist 
Lt. and Mrs. Chester E. Williams, a daughter. 


WILLIAMSON — Born at Brooke General 
Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 19 Aug., 





1945, to T.Sgt. and Mrs. James Hugh Wil- 
liamson, a son, Michael James Williamson. 

WILLIAMSON—Born at Station Hospital, 
Fort McPherson, Ga., 2 Sept. 1945, to Capt. 
and Mrs. Robert C. Williamson, Ord., twins, 
a boy and a girl. 

WINTERS—Born at Midwood Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 31 Aug. 1945, to Lt. and Mrs. 
David McCoy Winters, USNR, a daughter, 
Ann Karen. 

WOFFORD — Born at Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., 17 Aug., 1945, to Capt. 
and Mrs. Allen H. Wofford, a daughter. 

WOODSON—Born at University of Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., 3 Aug. 
1945, to Lt. and Mrs. William Howell Wood- 
son, USN, a daughter, Barbara Frances, 
granddaughter of Capt. and Mrs. Eugene 
Morris Woodson, USN-Ret., and of Comdr. 
and Mrs. John Bagley Dimmick, USN, and 
niece of Capt. and Mrs. Leonard O, Fox, USN 
and of Lt. Comdr. and Mrs, Alvin C. Beng, 
USN, Lieutenant Woodson is at present sta- 
tioned at Naval Air Station. Wildwood, N. J. 


Married 


ADAMS-PETERSON—Married in the Bap- 
tist Church at Scotch Plains, N. J., by her 
father, pastor of the church, 2 Sept. 1945, T. 
Sgt. Persis Peterson, WAC, to Lt. Bdward 
S. Adams, USCGR, . 

ARNOLD-EDWARDS — Married in the 
chapel of Christ Church, Methodist, New 
York, N. Y., Miss Margaret Edwards to Lt. 
William Arnold, USN. Mrs. Arnold igs the 
granddaughter of the late Col. Thomas 8. 
Stilwell who was American Minister to Vene- 
zuela and a cousin of General Joseph Stilwell. 

BARNETT-MAGILL—Married in Church- 
in-the-Highlands, White Plains, N. Y., 1 Sept. 
1945, Miss Rebecca Howe Magill to Chief WO 
H, DeWitt Barnett, USA. 

BARSELL-HILTON—Married in Lafayette 
Presbyterian Church, Norfolk, Va., 1 Sept. 
1945, Miss Ruby Olivia Hilton to Lt. (jg) 
Theodore Andrew Barsell, USNR. * 

BEASLEY-HARRIS—Married in Charlotte, 
N. C., 21 Aug. 1945, Miss Esther Lee Harris to 
Lt. James Alfred Beasley, jr., AUS. 

BECKETT-SWEET—Married at the home 
of the bride’s parents in Maplewood, N. J., 1 
Sept. 1945, Lt. Elizabeth Jane Sweet, (NC) 
USNR, to Maj. Ronald Stuart Beckett, MC, 
AUS. 

BULLIS-PAINE—Married in Washington, 
D. C., 31 Aug. 1945, Miss Elnora Alice Paine 
to Lt. Milton Laverne Bullis, of Hardin, Mon- 
tana. 

CHAPMAN-KEYSER—Married at the home 
of her parents in Washington, D. C., 1 Sept. 
1945, Miss Charlotte Capers Keyser, daugh- 
ter of Maj. Gen. and Mrs. Ralph Stover Key- 
ser, USMC-Ret., to Capt. Chauncey Brewster 
Chapman, jr., USMCR, 

CLARKE-LANDIS—Married in the home 
of her parents Greenfield Hill, Conn., 3 Sept. 
1945, Mrs. Dorothy Spellman Landis to Capt. 
George Brumley Clarke, AUS. 

CRAWFORD-CREWS — Married at the 
chapel of U. S. Naval Hospital, Naval Operat- 
ing Base, Norfolk, Va., 1 Sept. 1945, Ens. 
Margie L. Crews, (NC) USNR, to Lt. (jg) 
Grover Washburn Crawford, USNR. 

DELAPLANE-WELD—Married in Trinity 
£piscopal Chapel, Excelsior, Minn., 24 Aug. 
1945, Miss Ann-Moselle Weld, daughter of 
Capt. and Mrs. Frank E, Weld, USNR, to Lt. 
James J. Delaplane, USNR. 

ERTZ-CUNNINGHAM—Married on 12 Aug. 
1945, Mrs. Della Hansen Cunningham to Capt. 
Hans Ertz, USN-Ret. At home after Sept. 15 
at 922 N. E. Eighteenth St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

FLICK-MINDERMAN—Married in the Wee 
Kirk O’ the Heather, Glendale, Calif., 11 Aug. 
1945, Miss Betty Minderman to Lt. C, Eugene 
Flick, TC, AUS. 

FLINTON-WATTS — Married in Tampa, 
Fla., 18 Aug. 1945, Miss Ruth Fontaine Watts 
to Lt. Lathrop Bullene Flinton, jr., AAF, son 
of Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. Lathrop B. Flinton, 
USNR. 

GEER-LEWIS—Married in Union Lutheran 
Church, York, Pa., 29 Aug. 1945, Miss Miriam 
Frazer Lewis, daughter of Mr. Samuel 8. 
Lewis former Liéutenant Governor of Penn- 
sylvania and Mrs. Lewis, to Lt. Francis 
George Geer, MC, USN, recently returned 
from overseas. 


GILTZ-BANE—Married in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Virginia Beach, Va., 22 Aug. 
1945, Miss Elizabeth McClendon Bane to Lt. 
Maurice L. Giltz, USNR. 

GODFREY-GEYELIN — Married in St. 
David's Church, Radnor, Pa., 1 Sept. 1945, 
Miss Patricia Agnes Geyelin to Capt. Lincoln 
Godfrey, jr., MC, AUS. 

GULNAC-VanCOTT—Married at Fort Bel- 
voir, Va., 25 Aug. 1945, Mrs. Jeanne L. Van 
Cott to Lt. Henry Patton Gulnac, AUS. 


HARROWER-LYLE—Married in St. Ga- 
briel’s Episcopal Church, Marion, Mass., 1 
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Sept. 1945, Miss Leontine de Sabla Lyle to 
Capt. Norman Harrower, jr., USMCR, 

HEBERT-COPPEN— Married in St. Botolph 
Church, Boston, Lincolnshire, England, 7 
Aug. 1945, Miss Margaret Ellen Coppen of 
Lincolnshire, England, to Capt. George James 
Hebert, AAF, of Norfolk, Va. 

HOWELL-HERBST—Married at the home 
of the bride in Washington, D. C., 20 Aug. 
1945, Miss Patricia Herbst to Lt. Col, William 
Ladelle Howell, MC, AUS. 

HYATT-VOGT — Married in Morristown, 
N. J., 1 Sept. 1945, Miss Edna Rice Vogt to 
Lt. (jg) Judson A. V. Hyatt, USNR, 

IRVING-BARROTT—Married at Aurora, 
Ind., 1 Sept. 1945, Miss Mary Lou Barrott to 
Lt. John Hamilton Irving, jr., Cav., USA. 

JARETSKI-LASELL—Married in the Vil- 
lage Congregational Church, Whitinsville, 
Mass., 31 Aug. 1945, Miss Sonia Lasetl, daugh- 
ter of Capt. and Mrs. John W. Lasell, AAF, 
to Lt. Alfred Jaretski, 3d, MC, AUS. 

JORDAN-MAGRUDER—Married in Fran- 
cis Asbury Methodist Church, Washington, 
D. C., 1 Sept. 1945, Lt. (jg) Thornton Ma- 
gruder, USNR to Maj. Ralph S. Jordan, AAF. 

KENADY-TREAKLE—Married in the First 
Methodist Church, Ypsilanti, Mich., 22 Aug. 
1945, Miss Anne @reakle of Norfolk, Va. to 
Lt. (jg) Keith J. Kenady, of Ypsilaati. 

KENNEDY-DEERING — Married in the 
Church of the Ascension, Buffalo, N. Y., 1 
Sept. 1945, Miss Dorothy Deering to Lt. Sid- 
ney R. Kennedy, jr., MC, AUS. 

KOSHLAND-POSNER — Married in New 
York City, 2 Sept. 1945, Miss Joan Faith Pos- 
ner to Ens. Richard J. Koshland, USNR. 

LIBBEY-CULLEY—Married in the home of 
the bride, Washington, D. C., 15 Aug. 1945, 
Miss Barbara Ann Culley of Washington to 
Ens. Theodore Webster Libbey, USNR, son 
of the late Comdr. Miles A. Libbey, USN, and 
Mrs. Libbey. 

LUDWIG-BROWN—Married in the chapel 
of U. 8. Naval Training Base, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, 8 Aug. 1945, Miss Wilma Juanita 
Brown to Ens. Kenneth B, Ludwig, USNR. 

McVEY-IRVINE—Married at the chapel at 
USMC Base, San Diego, Calif., 23 Aug. 1945, 
Miss Constance Virginia Irvine, daughter of 
Capt. and Mrs, William L. Irvine (MC) USN, 
to Lt. John Francis MeVey, jr., AUS, son of 
Lt. Col. and Mrs. John Francis McVey, 
USMC-Ret. 

MILANS-JONES — Married in the post 
chapel at Berry Field, Nashville, Tenn., re- 
cently, Lt. Rossie Lou Jones, ANC, to Capt. 
Austin William Milans, AAF. 

MOORE-CUTTLE—Married in the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, New York, N. Y., 29 
Aug. 1945, Miss Mary Dolores Cuttle to Lt. 
John Joseph Moore, AAF. 

O’ROURKE-DEVLIN—Married in St, Au- 
gustine’s Church, Larchmont, N. Y., 1 Sept. 
1945, Miss Mary Lou Devlin to Ens. Bdward 
J. O'Rourke, jr., USNR. 

OSBORNE-CARTWRIGHT—Married in the 
chapel of Riverside Church, New York City, 
30 Aug. 1945, Lt. Catherine Croft Cartwright, 
USNR, to Lt. Henry Durant Osborne, USNR. 

PALLETTI-GUARAGNA — Married in St. 
Patrick's Church, Washington, D. C., 26 Aug. 
1945, Miss Jean Guaragna to Ens, Arthur 
Palletti, USN. 

REED-VAUGHAN—Married in the Protes- 
tant Chapel, Fort Riley, Kans., 19 Aug. 1945, 
Mrs. Laura Sloman Reed, widow of Lt. Ollie 
W. Reed, jr., (USMA ‘°42), to Lt. William K. 
Vaughan, USA (USMA ‘"45). 

RICE-SHIRE — Married in National City 
Christian Church, Washington, D. C., re- 
cently, Miss Lauvita Shire to Lt. (jg) Wil- 
liam Benton Rice, USNR. 

ROESER-CONWELL — Married in the 
chapel of the Naval Research Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C., 1 Sept. 1945, Miss Annis 
Ruth Conwell] to Lt. Peter H. Roeser, USNR. 

SCHMELTZER-DUFF — Married at the 
Shrine of the Most Blessed Sacrament Church, 
Washington, D. C., 29 Aug. 1945, Miss HKliza- 
beth Ann Duff, daughter of Lt. Col. and Mrs. 
Thomas Marshal! Duff, to Ens. Louis Burke 
Schmeltzer, USN (USNA °45). 

SCHNEIDER-GIST—Married in the chapel 
at Fort Benning, Ga., 22 Aug. 1945, Mise 
Jeannette Arlene Gist, daughter of Col. end 
Mrs. Julian H. Gist, USA, to Lt. Howard 
Edwin Schneider, AUS. 

SIMPSON-DURLAND—Married in Grace 
Church, Middletown, N. Y., 27 Aug. 1945, Miss 
Janet Wilkes Durland to Lt. Bruce Morrison 
Simpson, CWS, 

TAYLOR-BOMAR—Married in Centerville 
(Ala.) Presbyterian Church, 31 July 1945, 
Miss Ada Jean Bomar to Lt. Martin Watson 
Taylor, AAF. 

TREVEY-ELLIOTT — Married at Sacred 
Heart Church, San Jose, Calif., 25 Aug. 1945, 
Miss Dorothy M. Elliott, daughter of Col. and 
Mrs. George E. Elliott, USA, to Mr. Robert 
A. Trevey. 

TURNBULL-APPLEGATE—Married in the 
chapel at Ashford General Hospital, White 
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Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 27 Aug. 1945, 2nd 
Lt. Madalyn M. Applegate, ANC, to 2nd Lt. 
8S. Jay Turnbull, jr.. MAC, AUS, son of Col. 

S. Jay Turnbull, MC, USA. 

WHEELER-FRYKMAN — Married in the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., recently, Lt. (jg) Violet A. Frykman, 
USNR, to Lt. (jg) Osborne Reilly Wheeler, 
USNR. 





Died 

BOOTES—Died at U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Annapolis, Md., 29 Aug. 1945, Col. James T. 
Bootes, USMC-Ret, aged 82. Survived by his 
widow, and a daughter, Mrs. Alan B. Sunder- 
land, wife of Capt. Sunderland, USN. 

BOYCE Died in U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, 
Dayton, Ohio, 22 Aug. 1945, Maj. Roy C. 
Boyce, USA-Ret. 

CONNELLY—Killed in airplane crash near 
Tucson, Ariz., 25 Aug. 1945, Cadet Eugene 
Connelly, AAF. Survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Eleanor Connelly, daughter of former U. 8S. 
Senator and Mrs. William H. King, and by 
two daughters, 2 years and two weeks cld. 

DI SESA—Killed when his airplane crashed 
into the Connecticut river at Windsor Locks, 
Conn.,, 31 Aug. 1945, Ens. Richard H. Di Sesa, 
USNR, son of Mr. Nicholas Di Sesa of 9 
Rugby Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DONALDSON—Killed in action in Ryukyu 
Islands 13 Aug. 1945, Lt. David Rumbough 
Donaldson, llth Airborne Div., son of Col. 
and Mrs. T. Q. Donaldson, jr., USA, and 
grandson of Mrs. David J. Rumbough and 
the late Col. David J. Rumbough, USA, and 
of Mrs. Thomas A. Donaldson and the Jate 
General Thomas Q. Donaldson, USA. Lt. Don- 
aldson is survived by his parents, his sister, 
Sarah Elizabeth, and two brothers, Capt. T. 
Q. Donaldson, 4th, USA and Lt. John W. 
Donaldson, USA. 


FULTON—Died at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., 22 Aug. 1945, 
Mrs. Dorothea Knox Fulton, Survived by her 
husband, Col. Robert Fulton, AC, USA 
(USMA ’31), and three daughters Joyce R. 
and Eleanor B. Fulton, aged 12 and the baby, 
Barbara K., two months. Also surviving is 
her sister, Mrs. Gladys Knox Menoher wife 
of Col. William Menoher, USA. Interment at 
Arlington National Cemetery. 


GARVER—Killed in action in Japanese 
prisoner of war camp, 14 April 1945, Lt. Col. 
Ralph T. Garver, AGD (Cav.), USMA’25. 
Survived by his widow, Mrs. Evelyn F. Gar- 
ver and four children, Bonnie 19, Betty 17, 
ge ha 14 and Patricia 12, of Martins- 
ville, Ill. 


JOHNSTON—Killed in action in Japanese 
prison ship off Luzon, P. I., 15 Dec. 1944, Lt. 
Comdr. Philip Devereux Johnston, USNR. 
Survived by his widow>Mrs. Charlotte Quir- 
ollo Johnston of 156 Spalding Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Calif., by his mother and two sons, 
Ens. Philip D. Johnston, jr., USN, and Law- 
rence L. Johnston, 


JOSES—Killed in action aboard Japanese 
prison ship off Luzon, P. I., 15 Dec. 1944, 
Capt. Maurice Joses, MC, USN. Survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Aileen F. Joses, 10319 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif., and 
two sons, Cpl. Douglas Joses, AAF, ard Mr. 
Robert M. Joses of Beverly Hills, Caf. 
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KERR—Died in a Japanese prison camp, 
27 Jan. 1945, Lt. Col. Edwin V. Kerr, FA, 
USA (USMA’19). Survived by his widow, who 
has lived in Washington during his long im- 
prisonment, a son, Lt. Edwin B. Kerr, USA 
(USMA’45) and a daughter, Ramona, wife of 
Col. William Anthony Sussman, USA (USMA- 
’38) and two grandchildren, Rosalina and 
Anthony, jr. 

KRINGEL— Killed in mission over Kyushu, 
Japan, 9 Aug. 1945, 2nd Lt. Paul F. Kringel, 
jr., AAF. Survived by his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul F. Kringel of 2601 North Franklin 
Road, Arlington, Va. 

LACK—kKilled in airplane crash near Ber- 
lin, Germany, 8 March 1944, 2nd Lt. Jesse H. 
Lack, AAF. Survived by his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Lack of 5501 13th Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a brother and two sisters. 

LEHR—Killed in action while on Japanese 
prison ship off Luzon, P. I., 15 Dee. 194, 
Capt. Philip Henry Lehr, USA (USMA’39). 
Survived by his widow, Mrs. Rose Lehr of 
5300 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, by his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs, Frank-Py. Lehr and a 
sister of the same address. 

MADDOX—Died at Clearwater, Fla., 28 
Aug. 1945, Col. Francis M. Maddox, USA-Ret., 
and was buried in Dunedin, Fla., 31 Aug. 
Survived by his widow, Mrs. Marion Maddox 
and three sisters, Mrs. L. T. Hammond of 
Shelbyville, Ky., Mrs. Bernice Pollard of 
Newcastle, Ky., and Mrs. Kitty Jones of Han- 
over, Ind. 


MARSHALL—Died in Camp Hoten, Muk- 
den, Manchukuo, 15 Aug. 1945, of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis, after imprisonment since the 
fall of Bataan, Col. Floyd Marshall, USA. 
Survived by his widow. 


/ 

McKENNEY—Died at her home in Wash- 

ington, D. C., 29 Aug. 1945, Mrs. Caroline 

McKenney, mother of Col. Henry J. McKen- 
ney, USA-Ret. of St. Petersburg, Fla. 


MURRELL—Died in Washington, D. C., 27 
Aug. 1945, Mrs. Suzanne Murrell, sister of Lt. 
Grover C. Mason, (HC) USN of Quonset, R. I. 


PATTON—Killed when struck by a bus 
in Pentagon parking area, Washington, D. C., 
1 Sept. 1945, Lt. Col. Harald S. Patton, AUS. 
Survived by his wife, Mrs. Marguerite Pat- 
ton, a brother Mr. D. C. Patton of Toronto, 
Canada and a sister, Mrs. Charles Rice of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


RANCMAN—Killed in action over enemy 
territory in the Pacific, August 1945, 2nd Lt. 
Abraham Raneman, AAF. Survived by his 
sister, Miss Marjorie C. Rancman of 2624 29th 
St., S. E., Washington, D. C. 


RISING—Killed in automobile accident, 4 
Sept. 1945, Lt. (jg) and Mrs. William §S. Ris- 
ing 3d, USNR. Their daughter, Susan aged 
one’ year, escaped. The parents of both sur- 
vive. 

SCHEUMANN—Died at Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, Washington, D. C., 2 Sept. 
1945, Mrs. Katherine Scheumann, wife of Col. 
William F, Scheumann, DC, USA. Surviving 
are Col. Scheumann and two daughters, Mrs. 
Montague Harris of West Caldwell, N. J. and 
Mrs. Ralph E. Vandervort of Washington 
and a son, Pvt. William F. Scheumann, jr., 
two sisters, a brother and two grandchildren. 


THAYER—Died of disease in a Japanese 
prison camp, 16 Jan. 1945, Lt. Col. Allen 
Thayer, Inf., USA (USMA ’28). Survived by 
his widow and three sons, Allen, David and 
John who live at 502 Prescott Avenue, Clear- 
water, Fla., and also by a brother, Col. Henry 
C. Thayer, AAF. 

WARD — Died of Polio, at Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C., 3 Sept. 
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1945, Capt. Morris A. Ward, AUS, of Valley 
Drive, Alexandria, Va., formerly of Philadel- 
phia; Pa. 

WILD—Died 2 Sept. 1945, Mrs. Fannie Edna 
Wilcox Wild, of Seattle, Wash. Survived by 
her husband, Col. Herbert Joseph Wild, CE, 
USA-Ret., a daughter, Mrs. Barbara Wild 
Johnson wife of Lt. Col. Stanley T. B. John- 
son, CE, USA, a son, Mr. Wilcox Barnes Wild, 
and two grandchildren, Herbert Birger John- 
son and Stanley T. B. Johnson, jr. 


Obituaries 


Col. Francis M. Maddox, retired, died 
at Clearwater, Fla., 28th August, and was 
buried in Dunedin, Fla., on 31 August. 

Colonel Maddox was born in Kentucky, was 
a member of the Alabama National Guard for 
a number of years and commanded a regiment 
in World War I. He was Chairman of Upper 
Pinellas County, Fla., Defense Council dur- 
ing the current war. 

Colonel Maddox is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Marion Maddox and by three sisters, 
Mrs. L. T. Hammond of Shelbyville, Ky., 
Mrs. Bernice Pollard of Newcastle, Ky. and 
Mrs. Kitty Jones of Hanover, Ind. 

—o 

Lt. David Rumbough Donaldson was 
killed in action in the Ryukyus Islands 13 
August, 1945, while a member of the 11th 
Airborne Division. 

Lieutenant Donaldson graduated from 
Western High School, 17 June 1939, where he 
stood No. 1 in the cadet corps. He then 
attended George Washington University, 
and later transferred to Kansas State College 
where he pursued a chemical engineering 
course, and was cadet colonel of the college 
ROTC unit. He was also a member of and 
an active worker, in the Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
fraternity. 

Lieutenant Donaldson graduated from the 
Officers’ Candidate School at Camp Davis, 
North Carolina, where he was commissioned 
2nd Lieutenant in the Anti-Aircraft Artillery 
on 9 Dee. 1943. Later he became a Paratrooper 
and graduated from Parachute School at Fort 
Benning, Ga. He was but recently assigned 
to the 11th Airborne, having joined that Di- 
vision in June 1945. 

Lieutenant Donaldson is survived by his 
parents, Col. and Mrs. T. Q. Donaldson, jr., 
USA, 1870 Wyoming Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., his sister Sarah Elizabeth, and 
two brothers Capt. T. Q. Donaldson, 4th, 
Ninth Army, and Lt. John W. Donaldson, 
42nd Division in Germany. 

He is the grandson of Mrs. David J. Rum- 
bough and the late Col. David J. Rumbough, 
USA and Mrs. Thomas Q. Donaldson and the 
late Maj. Gen. Thomas Q. Donaldson, USA. 


——-_0-——_ 
Lt. Col. Edwin V. Kerr, FA, died in a 
Japanese prison camp on 27 January, 


1945. Colonel Kerr served on Bataan, P. 
I., and was taken prisoner in 1942. 

Colonel Kerr was born in Illinois in 1898 
and attended the University of Illinois be- 
fore he entered West Point from which he 
graduated in 1919. 

Before going to the Philippines he was 
stationed with the 7th Field Artillery ai Yort 
Ethan Allen. 

Mrs. Kerr has lived in Washington during 
his long imprisonment. He leaves a son Lt. 
Edwin B. Kerr class of 1945 USMA and a 
daughter Ramona, wife of Lt. Col. Wm. An- 
thony Sussman, USMA ’38, and two grand- 
children, Rosalina and Anthony, jr. 


Luxury Liner, USS Europa 


The 49,746-ton USS Europa, formerly 
a German luxury liner and now aU. S. 
Naval transport, will leave Bremerhaven, 
Germany, around 13 Sept. on the first leg 
of her maiden voyage for the United 
States Navy that will return some 4,000 
veterans from Europe. 

Upon arrival in New York the Europa 
will be surrendered by her commanding 
officer, Capt. B. F. Perry, USN, to a Fed- 
eral Marshal who will divest the ship 
from her previous owner, the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Line, and establish the gov- 
ernment’s clear title to the war prize. 
After the Marshal returns the ship to 
Capt. Perry he will take her to the Navy 
Yard Annex at Bayonne, N. J., where her 
earrying capacity will be increased to 
10,000 troops. 


Manila Army & Navy Club 


The Army and Navy Club of Manila, 
formed more than 40 years ago, is now 
being reorganized, according to reports 
from General Headquarters United States 
Army Forces, Pacific. 

According to the report, plans are now 
being made to rebuild the club’s once- 
handsome home on Manila Bay, now roof- 
less and badly battered. The club con- 
tinued to function after war broke out 
7 Dec. 1941, but under blackout condi- 
tions. 
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sance means not being available. (R. 1595, 
1606) Therefore, paragraph 18 in the air 
agreement providing the Navy will furnish 
distant reconnaissance was without effect, 
(R. 1605-1606) Bloch had no planes and such 
planes as Bellinger had were under command 
of Kimmel and were being used for other 
purposes in connection with reconnaissance 
with the fleet for protecting maneuver areas 
against submarine. 

For the dual reason that the instrumen- 
talities were not available and to the extent 
that any planes were available the use of 
them would have interfered with training, 
and for the further reason that the agree- 
ments were not to go into effect until an 
emergency, the Joint Hawaiian Coastal 
Frontier Defense Plan and the Martin-Bel- 
linger Air Agreement signed by Short and 
Bloch were ineffectual. The Army and Navy 
agreed that when and if the time came that 
they had to put the plan into effect, the docu- 
ments could only show what the working 
scheme would be. The inherent weakness in 
making such plans was the fact of their not 
being operative in tinfé to meet the attack. 
Neither the local commanders nor Washing- 
ton took steps to make them operative as they 
could have done. (R. 1606-1607, 1609) How- 
ever, unity of command in Washington would 
have been a condition precedent to unity of 
command in Hawaii. 

9. Estimate of the Situation: The best in- 
dication of what the Army and Navy recog- 
nized as the primary danger to the defense 
of Hawaii is found in the estimate of the 
situation in the implementing, operating 
plans signed by Bellinger and Martin on 9 
April 1941, in execution of the Joint Air 
Agreement of 21 March 1941. This estimate 
was prophetic in its accuracy and called for 
vigorous implementation te meet the worst 
the enemy could do, as estimated in this docu- 
ment. The document says: 

“b. In the past Orange (Japan) has never 
preceded hostile action by a declaration of 
war. 

“ce, A successful, sudden raid against our 
ships and naval installations on Oahu might 
prevent effective defensive action by our 
forces in the Western Pacific for a long 
period. 

“d. It appears possibly that Orange (Japan) 
submarines and/or an Orange fast raiding 
force might arrive in Hawaiian waters with 
no prior warning from our Intelligence Ser- 
vice. ... II(a) Orange might send into this 
area one or more submarines, and/or one or 
more fast raiding forces composed of carriers 
supported by fast cruisers. ... III(b) It ap- 
pears that the most likely and dangerous 
form of attack on Oahu would be an air at- 
tack. It is believed that at present such an 
attack would most likely be launched from 
one or more carriers, which would probably 
approach inside of 300 miles. ... (c) In a 
dawn air attack there is a high probability 
that it would be delivered as a complete sur- 
prise in spite of any patrols we might be 
using and that it might find us in a condi- 
dition of readiness under which pursuit would 
be slow to start. ...” (Roberts Record 556- 
D-F) 

It is also significant that in this estimate 
of the situation it was stated: 

“Any single submarine attack might indi- 
cate the presence of a considerable undis- 
covered surface force, probably composed of 
fast ships accompanied by a carrier.” (Rob- 
erts Record 556-F) 

It will be recalled that a submarine ap- 
peared off the entrance to Pearl Harbor and 
was sunk at about 6:45 a.m. on 7 December, 
but was not reported by the Navy to the 
Army. Such a report would have been a sure 
warning of an hour before the attack of what 
was coming as recognized by paragraph 3(d) 
of the Estimate of the Situation, forming a 
part of the Martin-Bellinger Plan. 

In reviewing the situation as Short knew 
it in order to judge of the information that 
he had upon which to premise a successful 
course of action, it is necessary both to take 
into consideration the background in the first 
chapter and of the official communications 
and official actions of those estimates of the 
situation at the time. 

It will be recalled that Ambassador Grew 
had warned the State Department on 27 Janu- 
ary by wire of the possibility of an air attack 
upon Pearl Harbor. This possibility had al- 
ready been apparently thoroughly consider d 
by the War and Navy Departments, and it 
had been concluded that that was the strong- 
est danger to Hawaii. In early January, Ad- 
miral Richardson, with the concurrence of 
Admiral Kimmel and General Herron, bad 
written at length to the Navy Department 
on this subject, with particular reference to 
the weaknesses of the Army defenses against 
air attack. This letter and the resulting cor- 
respondence between the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of War must be read 
in the light of the Joint Army and Navy De- 
fense Plan of 1935, which places upon the 
Army the following mission: 

“b. Army—Hold Oahu against attacks by 
land, sea and air forces and against hostile 
sympathizers.” 

General Marshall testified, however, as fol- 
lows: 

“We anticipated, beyond a doubt, Japanese 
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movement in Indo-China and the Gulf of 
Siam, and against the Malay Peninsula. We 
anticipated also an assault on the Philip- 
pines. We did not, so far as I recall, antici- 
pate an attack on Hawaii; the reason being 
that we thought, with the addition of more 
modern planes, that the defenses there would 
be sufficient to make it extremerly hazardous 
for the Japanese to attempt such an attack.” 

(R. 9) 

As a result, Secretary of Navy Knox wrote 
to Secretary of War Stimson on 24 January 
1941, in part as follows: 

“My dear Mr. Secretary: 

“The security of the U. 8S. Pacifie Fleet 
while in Pear! Harbor and of the Pearl Har- 
por Naval Base itself, has been under re 
newed study by the Navy Department and 
forces afloat for the past several weeks. This 
reexamination has been, in part, prompted 
by the increased gravity of the situation with 
respect to Japan, and by reports from 
abroad of successful bombing and _ torpe- 
do-plane attacks on ships while in bases. 
If war eventuates with Japan, it is believed 
easily possible that hostilities would be initi- 
ated by a surprise attack on the fleet or the 
naval base at Pearl Harbor. 

“In my opinion, the inherent possibility of 
a major disaster to the fleet or naval base 
warrant taking every step as rapidly as can 
be done, that will increase the joint readi- 
ness of the Army and Navy to withstand 
a raid of the character mentioned above. 

“The dangers envisioned in their order of 
importance and probability are considered to 
he: 

(1) Air bombing attack 

(2) Air torpedo-plane attack 

(3) Sabotage 

(4) Submarine attack 

(5) Mining 

(6) Bombardment by gunfire 

“Defense for all but the first two appears 
to have been provided for satisfactorily.” 

It will be noted that an anxiety of Secre- 
tary Knox was as to air attack and that he 
was satistied that precautions as to sabotage 
were sufficient by the Army. It will be re- 
called that Admiral Richardson's letter stim- 
ulating this letter of Secretary Knox was 
based on Richardson's personal inspection 
and knowledge of the Army situation, 

Secretary Knox concludes his letter with 
the following recommendations to the Army: 

“Assign the highest priority to the increase 
of pursuit aircraft and anti-aircraft artillery, 
and the establishment of an air warning net 
in Hawaii... that the Army and Navy forces 
in Oahu agree on appropriate degrees of joint 
readiness for immediate action in defense 
against surprise aircraft raids against Pearl 
Harbor.” 

“(5) That joint exercises, designed to pre- 
pare Army and Navy forces in Oahu for de- 
fense against surprise aircraft raids, be held 
at least once weekly so long as the present 
uncertainty exists.” 

So this letter clearly outlined the considered 
judgment then existing that the most serious 
threat was an air attack and that all means 
should be taken to implement against it. 

On 7 February 1941, the Secretary of War 
replied to this letter of the Secretary of the 
Navy under the subject “Air Defense of Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii,” and said: 

“In reply to your letter of 24 January 1941, 
regarding the possibility of surprise attacks 
upon the fleet or naval base at Pearl Harbor, 

I wish to express complete concurrence as to 
the importance of this matter and of the 
urgency of our making every possible prepa- 
ration to meet such a hostile effort. .. .” 

“(6) With respect to your other proposals 
for joint defense, I am forwarding a copy of 
your letter and of this reply to the Com- 
manding General, Hawaiian Department, and 
am directing him to cooperate with the local 
naval authorities in making those measures 
effective.” 

On the same day another 
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“Admiral Stark said that Kimmel had writ- 
him at length about the deficiencies of 
Navy materiel for the protection of Pearl 
Harbor. He referred specifically to planes 
and to antiaircraft guns.” 

“The risk of sabotage and the risk involved 
in a surprise raid and by submarine, con- 
stitute the real peril of the situation. Frank- 
ly, I do not see any landing threat in the 
Hawaiian Islands, as long we have air 
superiority.” 

And not satistied with this first letter, Gen- 
eral Marshall on 5 March 1941, again ad- 
dressed General Short, saying: 

“I would appreciate your early review of 
the situation in the Hawaiian Department 
with regard to defense from air attack. The 
establishment of a satisfactory system of co- 
ordinating all means available to this end is 
a matter of first priority.” 

And to that General Short replied on 15 
March 141, at length with reference to the 
vulnerability of Hawaii to air attack and the 
measures being taken to meet this situation. 
He points out that antisabotage measures and 
suppression of local disorders could be han- 
died by battalions of National Guard, which 
come from the islands. The rest of tlhe letter 
dealt with defenses against air attacks. His 
estimate of the situation was: 

“The most serious situation with reference 
to an air attack is the vulnerability of both 
the Army and Navy air fields to the attack.” 

Short realized the necessity for the dis- 
persion of planes, the use of emergency fields 
on the outlying islands and the preparation 
of bunkers to protect the dispersed planes, as 
he discusses such a problem at length and 
its solution. (R. 21-25) 

On 14 April 1941, Short wrote the Chief of 
Staff sending him the Joint Coastal Frontier 
Defense Plan, Hawajian Department and 14th 
Naval District, Annex No. VII, Section VI, 
Joint Security Measure; Agreement signed 
by the Commander of the Hawaiian Air Force 
and Commander, Naval Base Defense Air 
Force to implement the above agreement, and 
Field Orders No. 1-NS (Naval Security) put- 
ting into effect for the Army the provisions 
of the Joint Agreement. (R. 26-27) 

He also stated that Admiral Kimmel and 
Admiral Bloch and himself felt all steps had 
been taken “which make it possible for the 
Army and Navy Air Forces to act together 
with the unity of command as the situation 
re uires.” (R. 27) 

This statement was in error at the time it 
was made, as the agreements could not be im- 
plemented for lack of means to do so in any 
material way and there was no unity of 
command, none proposed and none was ever 
put into effect under these agreements. Open 
hostilities were necessary to make the agree- 
ment operative. 

This communication was acknowledged by 
General Marshall on 5 May. 

This brings us to the estimate of the air 
situation thus transmitted to the Chief of 
Staff on 14 April as indicating the best judg- 
ment in estimating the situation by General 
Martin and Admiral Bellinger and approved 
by General Short and Admirals Kimmel and 
Bloch. 

It is a familiar premise of military proce- 
dure in estimating a situation to select the 
most dangerous and disastrous type of at- 
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| tack the enemy may make and devote your 
primary efforts to meeting this most serious 
| of the attacks. (R. 1121, 2662) In the present 
instance, it was clearly recognized, not only 
in the foregoing correspondence, but in this 
formal joint estimate by the Army and Navy 
of the situation, that the most serious attack 
to be met by the Army and Navy was an air 
attack by Japan. Herewith is the following 
statement from that estimate signed by the 

Army and Navy through General Martin and 

Admiral Bellinger and approved by Kim 

mel, Short and Bloch. This estimate is pro 

phetic in its accuracy and uncanny in its 
analysis of the enemy's intention. 

“2. Assumptions: 

*e 

«. The Hawaiian Air Force is primarily 
concerned with the destruction of hostile car 
riers in this vicinity before they approach 
within range of Oahu where they can launch 
their bombardment aireraft for a raid or 
attack on Oahu. 

e. Our most likely enemy, Orange, can 
probably employ a maximum of six carriers 
against Oahu. 

*e 

ec. * * * The early morning attack is, there- 
fore, the plan of action open to the 
enemy. 

“2. a. The most favorable plan of actien 
open to the enemy, and the action upon which 
we should base our plans of operation, is 
the early morning attack in which the enemy 
must make good the following time schedule: 

(1) Cross cirele 881 nautical miles from 
Oahu at dawn of the day before attack. 

(3) Launch his planes 233 nautical miles 
from Oahu at dawn the day of the attack. 

72 ¢ 

“4. * © © The sole purpose of the existence 
of the military establishment on Oahu, 
ground, and air, is for the defense of Oahu 
as an outlying naval base. * * *” 

“It has been said, and it is a popular be- 
lief, that Hawaij is the strongest outlying 
naval base in the world and could, therefore, 
withstand indefinitely attacks and attempted 
invasions. Plans based on such convictions 
are inherently weak and tend to create a false 
of security with the consequent un- 
preparedness for offensive action.” 


C. CRITICAL PERIOD: 1 OCTOBER 
7 DECEMBER 1941 

1. Vital Messages: In view of the foregoing, 
the estimate of the situation showed that an 
all-out attack by air was the judgment of 
the best military and naval minds in Hawaii. 
Under established military doctrine, that 
called for preparation for this worst even- 
tuality. (R. 436-437) Short so admitted that 
this was the correct procedure. (R. 436-437) 

The contrast between the written state- 
ments of many of the responsible actors in 


best 





sense 
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| this matter prior to Pearl Harbor and after 

Pearl Harbor, as to their estimate of an air 

attack by Japan on Oahu, is startling. 

The Secretary of the Navy wrote on 24 

January 1941, to the Secretary of War: 

“The dangers envisaged in their order of 
importance and probability are considered 
to he: 

“(1) air bombing attack. 

(2) alr torpedo attack. 

“(3) sabotage.” (Roberts 

1825) 

However, when Secretary of the Navy ar- 
rived in Hawali a few days after 7 Decem- 
following the Japanese attack, Admiral 
testified his (Secretary Knox) first re- 
mark was: “No one in Washington expected 
an attack—even Kelly Turner.” Admiral 
Kelly Turner was in the War Plans Division 
of the Navy and was the most aggressive- 
minded of all. (R. 1070) 

General Marshall, in a letter to General 
Short on 7 February 1941, said: 

“The risk of sabotage and the risk involved 
in a surprise raid by air and submarine con- 
stitute the real perils of the situation.” (R. 
17) 

On 7 October 1944, General Marshall testi- 
fied before this Board: 

“We did not, so far as I recall, anticipate 
an attack upon Hawaii.” (R. 9) 

(Continued Next Week) 
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Navy Promotions 

Promotion of over 2,300 warrant offi- 
cers, ensigns and lieutenants (junior 
grade) of the Regular Navy and Naval 
Reserve, including Women's Reserve, to 
the next higher rank was approved by 
President Truman 1 Sept. 

The promotions, all temporary, are sub- 
ject to the usual policy, under which 
individual promotions may be withheld 
for a number of reasons. 

Regular Navy—To next higher grades, 
about 470 warrant officers, 225 ensigns 
and 275 lientenants (junior grade), line 
and staff, whose dates of rank as such are 
within the period 2 Mar., 1944, to 15 Mar., 
1944, inclusive. 

Naval Reserve—To next higher grades, 
about 120 warrant officers, 800 ensigns 
and 470 lieutenants (junior grade), line 
and staff, whose dates of commencement 
of continuous service in their respective 
ranks are within the period 2 Mar., 1944, 





to 15 Mar., 1944, inclusive. 
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Marine Corps Assignments 

The following changes affecting the 
status of Marine Corps personnel have 
been announced : 

Maj. Gen. Francis P. Muleahy, on discharge 
from Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif., to 
temporary duty at Miramar, Calif., on com- 
pletion to Headquarters. 

Brig. Gen. Maurice C. Gregory, from Phila- 
delphia, Pa, to wait retirement. 

Col, Frank H. ‘Virsig, from Quantico, Va., 
to overseas 

Col. Carleton Penn, from Quantico, Va., and 
ordered home to be relieved from active duty. 

Col. Roger T. Carleson, from Cherry Point, 
N. C., to overseas 

Col. Stanley E. Ridderhof, from overseas to 
Miramar, Calif. 

Lt. Col. John G. Bouker’s orders to San 
Diego Area modified to Parris Island, 8. C. 

Lt. Colonel Thomas A. Gulbhane, jr., from 
Headquarters, to overseas. 

Lt. Col. Harry W. G. Varnais’ orders to 
Headquarters, revoked; ordered to San Diego 
Area. 

Lt. Col. Edwin C. Ferguson, from San Diego 
Area to overseas. 

Lt. Col. Donald N. Otis, from San Diego 
Area to overseas. 

Lt. Col. Wyman W. Trotti'’s orders to San 
Diego Area modified, to temporary duty at 
Headquarters. 

Lt. Col. Joseph W. Kean, jr., from Miramar, 
Calif., to Cherry Point, N. C. 

Lt. Col. Karl E. Voelter, from Miramar, 
Calil., to be relieved from active duty. 

Lt. Col. Arthur L. Andrews’ orders to Camp 
Lejeune, N. C., revoked; ordered to San Diego 
Area. 

Lt. Col. George N. Carroll's orders to San 
Diego Area modified to San Francisco, Calif. 

Lt. Col, John S. Carter, from San Francisco, 
Calif., to be relieved from active duty. 

Lt. Col. William D. Morgan's orders to San 
Diego Area modified to Camp Lejeune, N. C. 

Lt. Col. Robert C. Hiatt’s orders to San 
Diego Area modified, to temporary duty at 
Washington, D. C. 

Lt. Col. Wallace M. Nelson's orders to San 
Diego Area modified, to temporary duty at 
Washington, D. C. 

Lt. Col. Rolland F. Smith, 
Point, N. C., to overseas. 

Lt. Col. William D. Masters’ orders to San 
Diego Area modified, to Norfolk, Va. 

Lt. Col. Robert W. Shaw's orders to over- 
seas revoked; ordered to Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lt. Col. Joseph N. M. Berger, from Mira- 
mar, Calif, to Cherry Point, N. C. 

Lt. Col. Frederick S. Angstadt, from over- 
seas to Miramar, Calif. 

Lt. Col. Peter Altpeter, from overseas to 
Miramar, Calif. 
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Retention of Pacific Bases 

Retention of at least éleven “strategic” 
Naval bases in the Pacific will be recom- 
mended shortly to Congress by the Navy 
Department. 

H. Struve Hensel, Assistant Secretary 
of Navy, said this week that it would be 
far more practical to retain a few really 
strategic bases and operate them ade- 
quately than to spread operations over a 
number of islands merely for “sentimental 
reasons.” The process of spreading out, 
he said would impair the adequate op- 
eration of a large number of bases. 

Emphasizing that what bases were 
retained should be- operated for purely 
essential purposes, Mr. Hensel said that 
the eleven bases which the Navy would 
recommend for retention would include, 
Kodiac, Adak, Hawaii, Saipan, Balboa, 
Guam, Tinian, one island in the Voleano 
Group, the Ryukyus, Manus, and a base 
at the Philippines. 

The Assistant Secretary said that there 
would also be other islands recommended 
for retention, but these would be main- 
tained to “keep anybody else from getting 
them” rather than for purely military 
reasons, 

Commenting upon the post war opera- 
tion of Pacific bases, Mr. Hensel pointed 
out that their operation would cost con- 
siderable money. He explained that such 
bases should be kept constantly in full 
supply and that defenses should be kept 
completely intact at all times. Such bases 
he said would be maintained purely for 
defense purposes and nothing else. He 
said that while Wake and Midway is- 
lands were not necessarily considered es- 
sential bases, they probably would be re- 
tained by the United States and placed 
under control of the Military. The latter 
islands he said were important as air 
strips and for that reason should be héld 
by the United States. 

The Secretary said that there were tn- 
doubtedly other Pacific bases which 
would be requested by the Army, but what 
they were, he was not in a position to say. 

The Assistant Secretary disagreed with 





recent views expressed by Adm. Spruance 
to the effect that Okinawa should be made 
a United Nations Base. He said that in 
his opinion, Okinawa would serve a far 
better purpose to the United States as a 
strategic base rather than a base operated 
by the United Nations. 

In the Atlantic, the Assistant Secretary 
said that in all probability the Navy 
would ask Congress for retention of 
Bermuda, Argentia, and Roosevelt Roads 
and San Juan in Puerto Rico. 





Navy Promotions 
The following temporary promotions 
and reappointments of officers of the 
Regular Navy and Naval Reserve were 
made this week: 
REGULAR NAVY 
Vice Adm. to Admiral 
Samuel M. Robinson 
Commo. to Rear Adniiral 
Milton E. Miles 
. Capt. to Commo. 
William W. Behrens Mark L. Hersey, jr. 
Comdr. to Capt. 
George D. Dickey Seth A. Shepard 
Brooke Schumm Edward P. Southwick 
Thomas A. Arroon Clayton R. Dudley 
Daniel Carlson R. J. Ramsbotham 
Lt. Comdr. to Comdr. 
John A. Hack Wilson P. Kemp 
Edgar C. Andrews, jr. 
Reappointed Lt. Comdr. 
R. Oliver Thomas J. 
Lt. to Lt. Comdr. 
Robert BE. Jeffery Kirke G. Schnoor 
Milford G. Kendall Harold E. Erickson 
John Lickwar Howard W. Mabus 
Lt. (jg) to Lt. 
Andrew Von Pieler, Frank Toon 
ir. James R. Sahlin 
Ens. to Lt. (jg) 


George Doyle 


Norman C, Danforth Charley Haught 
Ernest L. Crews 
Ch. Bosn. to Lt. (jg) 


John J. Parker 
Ch. Elee. to Lt. (jg) 
Oge Swenson 
Ch, Gunner to Lt. (jg) 
Elmer G. Byers, jr. 
Ch, Pharm, to Lt. 
Martin L. Shipman 
Ch. Carp. to Ens. 
Joseph H. Roening 
CRT to Ens. 
Edward A. Bereiter Wood Robinson 
ACRM to Ens. 
Vernon L. Luettinger 
ACMM to Ens, 
Fred EK. McIntosh Hugh L. Wilson, jr. 
APtie to Ens. 
Merlin H. Gahnz Rudolph Branum 
John L. Grassi Carl C. Cook 
Thomas G. Harty Allan L. Emerson 


(ig) 


Earl E. Howell Kenneth L. Gormley 
Bobbie D. Johnson Robert B. Johnstone 
Lee T. McAdams William D. King 
Arthur A. Nowak Kenneth J. Schmitz 


Harvey G. Speed 
Pharm. to Ch. Pharm. 
Walter A. Clancy 
Electrician to Ch. Elee. 
George Lind Charley H. Slater 
James McCone James E. Farley 
Rad, Elect. to Ch. Rad. Elect. 
Howard A. Cain John T. Landis 
Ast. Pay Clk. to Ch. Pay Clk. 
Clair W. Darrow 
Carpenter to Ch. Carp. 
George P. Watson 
Machinist to Ch. Machinist 
Forrest W. Basinger Ernest A. Heilmann 
Joe Anselmo 
CMoM to Machinist 
Henry M. Robertson 
CEM to Electrician 
Warren “W” Rosier 
CTM to Torpedoman 
Gordon M. Bennett 


NAVAL RESERVE 

Comdr. to Capt. 
James T. Brewer 
Gilchrist B. Stockton 


Carl J. Lamb 
Jesse Ormondreyd 
Frederick C. Toal 
Lt. Comdr. to Comdr. 

Robert M. Stopford Roy L. Reierson 
Clarence C. Tobey Fiederick A. Spencer 
Gideon A. Cox Fred B. Stewart 

Reappointed Lt. Comdr. 
Jack S. Knapp George L. Neely 

Lt. to Lt. Comdr. 
Harold H. Sullivan Kk. H. Catron 
Robert K. Salyers Forester E. Woodruff 
John E. Hirsch James J. Giles 
Robert HI. Gardner Wesley S. Andress 
syron K, Trippet Ilyde Gillette 
Andrew M. Baird Stanley T. Orear 
Edward C. Loppnow John C. Schade 
Robert W. Lister, jr. Henry F. Rood 
Ross B. Nelson, jr. Henry H. Reed 
Arthur EF. Tatham W. W. Yeomans 
Harvey C. Paige N. C. Geis 
Reappointed Lt. 

Jack L. Medlar William T. Foran 
Charles W. Wiese William W. Collins 
Raymond N. Tanck Nellee P. Papson 
James W. Hugg Harry C. Goudy 





Lt. (jg) to LA. 
Ruddick ©. Lawrence Burr W. Williams 
Cleveland J. Stockton, Joseph G, Singer 


jr. J. J. Bresnahan 
Irving S. Lewis 0. D. Connolly 
James T. Lyore J. T. Landon 
Seth J. Swain R. R. Manning 


oot 


gt 
W. M. Thigpen, jr. R. J. Reardon 
Howard A. Heimbach <A. L. Van Sickle 
Frederick M, Corum G. M. White 
Paul I. Evans F. L. Blanton 
Reappointed Lt. (jg) 
Kk. G. De Fraites 
Ens, to Lt. (jz) 

Charles W. Carr Howard J. Stockert 
Glenn W. Simmons G. H. Atkins 
Hobson H. Adcock H. A. High 
Josephine M. Finlay B. W. Kenley 
Richmond J. Holl- J. R. MeClelland, jr. 

meyer K. J. Szabo, jr. 
Marvin B. Kishler J. M. Winning 





Awards and Decorations 


Medal of Honor 
*S.Sgt. Jonah E. Kelley, Inf., Heroically 
led his company in furious house to house 
fighting in Kesternich, Germany although 
twice seriously wounded. 


Pfe. Dexter J. Kerstetter, Inf., Heroically 
led his squadron in a hill attack against 
Japanese in the Vhilippine Islands, killing 


numerous of the enemy and exposing himself 
without regard to his own safety. 

*Pfe. Joe E. Mann, Inf., Gave his life to save 
his comrades by throwing himself on live 
enemy hand grenade after heroically defend- 
ing a toehold at the Wilhelmina Canal while 
suffering from four wounds. 

Lt. Rufus G. Gerring, USNR, Conspicuous 
gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of his 
life above and beyond the call of duty as CO 
of LCI (G) 449 in battle of Iwo Jima. 

*Sgt. Robert A. Owens, USMC, Conspicuous 
gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of his 
life during landing operations on Bougain- 
ville. 

*Pfc. Robert L. Wilson, USMC, Sacrificed 
his own life to safe his comrades when a 
Japanese hand grenade was thrown into the 
midst of a squad of Marines he cried a warn- 
ing to the other men and threw himself on 
the grenade. 

Distinguished Service Cross 

Lt. Col. D. M. Daniel, Inf., Military opera- 
tions. 

Distinguished Service Medal 

Maj. Gen. L. E. Hibbs, USA, With the 63rd 
Division, AGF. 

Maj. Gen. S. B. Akin, USA, Signal 
munications in Southwest Pacifie Area. 

Maj. Gen. D. M. Sehlatter, USA, Deputy 
Chief of Air Staff of SHUAEF. 

Maj. Gen. F. B. Wilby, USA, (OLC), Supt. 
of US Military Academy. 

Commodore W. 8S. Parsons, USN, Develop- 
ment of the Atomic Bomb. 

Lt. Gen. Geoffrey Keyes, USA, (OLC), Led 
his Corps to victory in Italy. 

Lt. Gen. L. K. Truscott, jr., USA, 
Com, General Fifth Army in Italy. 

Maj. Gen. H. R Bull, USA, (OLC), Tactical 
plans for invasion of Holland. 

Maj. Gen. J, B. Coulter, USA, (OLC), 85th 
Division in Italy. 

Maj. Gen. R. W. Crawford, USA, (OLC), 
Asst. Ch. of Staff, Supreme Hqs., Allied Ex- 
peditionary Force 

Maj. Gen. W. D. Crittenberger, USA, (OLC), 
Command of IV Corps in Italy. 

Maj. Gen. A. M. Gruenther, USA, 
Chief of Staff, Fifth Army. 

Maj. Gen, J. T. Lewis, USA (OLC), Head 
of Supreme Has., Allied Ex. Force, Mission 
to France. 

Maj. Gen, E. M. Almond, USA, Com. Gen. of 
Task Force 92 and later of 92nd Div. 

Maj. Gen. R. W. Barker, USA, Deputy Ch. 
of Staff to Supreme Allied Comdr., and later 
as Asst. Ch. of Staff, G-1, Supreme Allied Hqs. 

Maj. Gen. C. L. Bolte, USA, Command of 
34th Div. in Italy. 

Maj. Gen. G. TP. Hays, USA, Command of 
10th Mountain Div. in Italy. 

Maj. Gen. P. W. Kendall, USA, Command 
of SSth Division in Italy. 

Maj. Gen, F. H. Lanahan, jr., USA, Deputy 
Chief Signal Officer and later Chief Signal 
Officers Supreme Allied Hdqs. 

Maj. Gen. W. G. Livesay, USA, Com. Gen- 
eral 9th Div., in Italy. 

Brig. Gen. T. J. Betts, USA, Deputy Asst. 
Ch. of Staff, G-2, Supreme Hqs., Allied Ex- 
peditionary Force. 

Brig. Gen. C. K. Gailey, USA, Executive, 
Op. Div., War Dept. General Staff. 

Brig. Gen. H. B. Hester, USA, Com. Officer, 
Quartermaster Subsistence Depot, Dept. of 
Supply. 

Brig. Gen, T. E. Lewis, USA, Artillery Of- 
ficer, Hqs. Fifth Army. 

Brig. Gen. C. E. Loucks, USA, Chief Indus- 
trial Div., Of. of Ch. of CWS. 

Brig. Gen. F. J. MeSherry, USA, Deputy 
Asst. Chief, G-5 Div., Supreme Allied Has. 

Brig. Gen. R. B. Moran, USA, Signal Of- 
ficer Fifth Army and 15th Army Group in 
Italy. 

Brig. Gen. F. H. Oxx, Comd. Gen. Penin- 
sular Base Section, Mediterranean The. of 
Op. 

Col. J. B. Medaris, Ord., Ordnance Officer, 
Ist Army in combat against the Germans in 
France, Belgium, Luxembourg and Germany. 

Navy Cross 

Capt. W. W. Behrens, USN, Action off 

Formosa while captain of USS Houston. 


Com- 


(OLC), 


(OLC), 





Comdr. G. N. Miller, USN, Action off 
Formosa while Damage Control officer of USs 
Houston. 

Capt. A. R. Early, USN, Capt. of USS Can. 
berra. 

Comdr,. Justin A. Miller, USN, Lt. G. My. 
Connors, USNR, Lt. C. E. Fisher, USNR, Lt, 


J. J. Horovitz, USNR, Lt. (jg) F. W. Bell, 
USNR, Lt. (ig) W. A. Brady, USNR, Lt. 
(jg) H. L. Gruver, USNR, Lt. (jg) B. J, 


Powers, USNR, Lt. (jg) M. J. Reichl, USNR, 
Lt. J. J. O'Dowd, USNR, Lt. (jg) A. KE, 
Rosenbloom, USNR. 

Legion of Merit 


Maj. Gen. L. W. Rooks, USA, Maj. Gen, 
H. R. Bull, USA, *Maj. Gen. H. C. Ingles, 
USA, Maj. Gen. C. H, Bonesteel, USA, Col, 


Bernard Lentz, USA, Col J. H. Rustemeyer, 
USA, Rear Adm. ©, EK, Olsen, USN, Capt. W, 
M. Cole, USN, Rear Adm. C. E, Olsen, USN, 
Brig. Gen. C. M. Milliken, USA, Col. LJ, 
Harris, SC. 
Silver Star 
Comdr, C. L. Miller, USN, Capt. J. T. Gold- 
ing, USMC, Ist Lt. J. J. Ward, USMC, P. Sgt. 
John Rachirsky, USMC, Sgt. H. E. Hopping, 
USMC, Cpl. T. D. Eastis, jr.. USMC, Cpl. J. 
A. Henger, USMC, Cpl. Lacy John, jr., USMC, 
Pfe. J. B. Jenkins, USMC, Pfe. Edward Ayers, 
ir., USMC, Capt. Clarence Broussard, USN, 
Comdr. E, 8S. L. Marshall, USN, Lt. J. B. 
Simpson, USN, Chief Carpenter L. JL 
Schnable, USN, Ch. Storekeeper J. F. Burk- 
hart, USN, CMMM Herbert Ettinger, USNR, 
CBM T. G. Rieber, USN, Lt. Comdr. T. F, 
Sharp, USN, Lt. R. L. Helm, USN, Lt. (jg) 
LeRoy Merryman, USN, B'sn. Peter Kowal 
chyk, USN, CM 1s Charles Cockrell, USN, SF 
2e J. R. Barfuss, J. J. Wohlfit, MMM2c, USNR. 
Bronze Star 
Capt. H. B. Bell, jr., USN, Ens. W. T. Hoge, 
USN, Comdr, M. L. MeCullough, jr., USN, Lt. 
R. B. Russell, USNR, Comdr. C. 8. Willard, 
USN, Commodore J, L. Herlihy, (SC) USN, 
Comdr, C. O. Cook, jr., USN, Lt. Comdr. J. 
F. Steuckert, USN, Lt. H. A. Keen, USNR, 
Lt. F. A. Ruoff, (MC) USN, Lt. (jg) Wil 
liam Massier, USN, CMM H. W. Harrelson, 
USN, Cmm W. W. Wendt, USN, ist E. M. 
Parker, WAC, Lt. Comdr. L. M. Cobb, (NC) 
USN, Lt. M. C. Hays, (NC) USN, Lt. B. R. 
Evans, (NC) USN, Lt. H. C. Gorzelanski, 
(NC) USN, Lt. M. H. Nelson, (NC) USN, Lt. 
M. A. Nash, (NC) USN, Lt. G. O. Merrill, (NC) 
USN, Lt. E. E. Paige, (NC) USN, Lt. Susie 
Pitcher, (NC) USN, Lt. Dorothy Still, (NC) 
USN, Lt. C. E. Todd, (NC) USN and three 
civilian nurses as follows, Miss H. C, Grant, 
Miss Maureen Davis and Mrs. B, T. Stewart. 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Lt. R. S. Van Benschoten, USNR, Comdr. 
patrol plane in action against Japanese in 
Solomon Islands and Bismark Archipelago 
areas, 
Air Medal 
Comdr. R. G. Touart, USN, Lt. Comdr. E. 
L. Seaborn, USNR, *Lt. H. L. Neff, USNR, Lt. 
R. N. Smith, USN, Lt. Russell Turner, USNR, 
Lt. J. J. Walsh, USNR, *Lt. (jg) E. F. God- 
ding, USNR, *Ens. R. M. McWilliams, USNR, 
ACRM T. L. Campbell, USNR, ARM Ie I. M 
Canup, USN, Lt. J. D. Gordon, USNR, Lt. (ig) 


W. F. Allen, USNR, Lt. (jg) H. P. Jolly, 
USNR, ACRM W. W. Danielson, USN, ARM 
J. P. Knipler, USNR, ARM 2e E. 8S. Witko, 
USNR. 


Navy and Marine Corps Medal 

*Ens. P. S. Criblet, USNR, of the USS Can- 
berra, 

Letters of Commendation 

Capt. Radford Moses, USNR, Logistics 
planning officer in Bureau of Ordnance, Navy 
Dept. 

Lt. (jg) H. C. Schadeberg, (ChC) 
Services aboard the USS Louisiana. 

Presidential Unit Citations 

LCI(G) Group Eight, including the Flag- 
ship LCI Flotilla Three. 

LCi(G) Flotilla Three, Amphibious Forces, 
Pacific Fleet. 

Distinguished Civilian Service Awards 

Philip R. Wheeler of Alexandria, Va., and 
Eugene H. Irasek, Bethesda, Md., for out- 
standing service in design of machine gun 
mounts. They are employees of the Bureau of 
Ordnanace, Navy Dept. 

Foreign Decorations 

Admiral R. S. Edwards, USN, and Rear 
Adm. H. A. Flannigan, USN, were awarded 
the Legion of Honor, in the rank of Com 
mander and of Officer respectively, by the 
French Navy for exceptional services of war 
rendered in the course of operations for the 
liberation of France. 

Capt. A. H. Oswald, USN, and Capt. F. B. 
Gary, jr., USNR, were awarded the Legion 
of Honor, Rank of Chevalier, and the Croix 
de Guerre with Palms, from the French Navy 
for exceptional services of war rendered in 
the course of operations for the liberation 
of France. 


* Posthumous award. 


USNR 





+ Missing in action 





Defends Secretary Hull 

Secretary of State Byrnes this week 
criticized the report of the Army Board 
Inquiry for what he called going beyond 
its jurisdiction and condemning his pred- 
ecessor, Secretary Hull. \ 

The Secretary of State said that if 
there had been a unified intelligence ser- 
vice in existence at the time the story 
of Pearl Harbor might have been differ- 
ent. 
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Regular Army Benefits 
(Continued from First Page) 
their homes to men discharged on or after 
1 June 1945 “who forthwith” enlist or re- 
enlist in either the Regular Army or 
Navy. 

The measure also provides that upon 
reenlistment the individual will be paid 
reenlistment allowance based upon the 
highest grade held at time of discharge 
or release from the last period of active 
military or naval service without regard 
to the permanent or temporary character 
of the grade. Commissioned and war- 
rant service also would be computed to- 
ward reenlistment allowances under Mr. 
May’s bill. 

To extend provisions of veterans regu- 
lations and the G-I Bill of Rights to 
those who enlist under the proposed act 
the bill provides that “the present war 
shall not be considered as terminating, 
in the case of any individual, before the 
termination of such individual’s first pe- 
riod of enlistment or reenlistment with- 
in one year after the date of the enact- 
ment of the Act.” 

The recruiting program contemplated 
by this bill would terminate on 30 June 
1947 and the Secretary of War would be 
required to make progress reports to Con- 
gress quarterly beginning 31 Dec. 1945. 

The bill, H. R. 3951, reads as follows: 

This Act may be cited the “Armed 
Forces Voluntary Recruitment Act of 1945.” 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of War and the Seere- 
tary of the Navy are authorized and directed 
to jnitiate and earry forward intensive re- 
cruiting campaigns to obtain volunteer en- 
listments and reenlistments in the Regular 
Military and Naval Establishments. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Act entitled “An Act to pro 
vide for enlistments in the Regular Army dur 
ing the period of the war, and for other pur 
poses,” approved 1 June 1945 (Public Law 
72, Seventy-ninth Congress), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“That notwithstanding the limitations con- 
tained in any other provision of law, the 
Secretary of War is authorized and directed 
to accept original enlistments and reenlist 
ments in the Regular Army for periods of 
two or three years, at the option of the per- 
son so enlisted, from among qualified male 
persons not less than 18 years of age, includ 
ing persons in active service in the Army of 
the United States or any component thereof. 
Nothing contained in this Act shall be con- 
strued to deprive any person of any right to 
reenlistment in the Regular Army under any 
other provision of law. 

“Sec, 2. The Secretary of War is authorized 


as 


to promulgate such regulations as may be 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of this 


Act. 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of War shall report 
to the Congress quarterly, the first such re 
port to be made as of 31 December 1945, the 
number of enlisted men on active duty in the 
Regular Army who have been enlisted or re 
enlisted on or after 1 June 1945. The authority 
conferred by section 1 to accept original en 
listments and reenlistments in the Regular 
Army shall terminate on 30 June 1947.” 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall be effective as if it had been part of 
such Act of 1 June 1945, when such Act was 
originally enacted. 

Sec. 4. Whenever any enlisted man of the 
Regular Army shall have completed not less 
than twenty or more than twenty-nine years 
of active service, he may upon his own re- 
quest be retired, with annual pay equal to 
two and one-half per centum of the average 
annual pay (including longevity pay) he was 
receiving for the six months immediately pre- 
ceding his retirement multiplied by a sum 
equal to the sum of the number of years of 
his active service performed not in excess of 
twenty-nine years. The number of years of 
service to be credited in computing the right 
to retirement and retirement pay authorized 
by this section, or any other provision of law 
Providing for the retirement of an enlisted 
man of the Regular Army, shall include all 
active Federal military service performed in 
the Army of the United States, the Navy, or 
the Marine Corps, or any component thereof, 
any fractional part of a year amounting to 
six months or more to be counted as a com- 
Plete year: Provided, That in tfme of peace 
all enlisted men retired pursuant to this sec 
tion may be required, under such regulations 
48 the Secretary of War may prescribe, to 
Perform not more than two months’ active 
duty in each four-year period and shall be 
examined physically at least once during each 
our-year period. 

ec. 5. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
Visions of law, persons enlisted or reenlisted 
in the Regular Military or Naval Establish 
Ment shall be enlisted or reenlisted in such 
Rrades or rating as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
“avy, respectively. 

Sec. 6. Every person discharged or released 
from the military or naval forces on or after 
1 June 1945, who forthwith enlists or reen- 
lists in the Regular Military or Naval Estab- 
lishment (irrespective of the service from 


| 





| 


“Act 


discharged or released), and who is 
reenlistment furlough or leave, 
shall be paid in advance, at the time such 
furlough or leave becomes effective, a fur 
lcugh travel allowance at the rate of 5 cents 
a mile for the distance between his home or 
such other place as, subject to regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment concerned, he may select, and the place 
at which he is stationed when the furlough 
or leave becomes effective, and for the dis 
tance between his home, or other place so 
selected, and the place at which he is or- 
dered to report for duty at the termination 
of the furlough or leave. If, in order to reach 
his home, or other place so selected, or to 
reach the place at which he is ordered to re 
port for duty at the termination of the fur- 


which 
granted a 


lough or leave, sea travel is necessary, he 
shall be furnished for such sea travel trans 
portation in kind and subsistence en route, 


and the distance thereof shall be excluded in 
computing the monetary allowance under the 
preceding sentence. No monetary allowance 
shall be paid under this section if travel al- 
lowance at least as great has been paid under 
section 126 of the National Defense Act upon 
the discharge or release immediately preced- 
ing the enlistment or reenlistment, and if 
travel allowance in a lesser amount has been 
so paid under section 126 of the National De 
fense Act, the monetary allowance provided 
for in this section shall be reduced by that 
so paid under such section 126. Any appro 
priated funds available to the Departments 
of War or the Navy to defray the cost of 
travel of military or naval personnel shall be 
available to defray expenses incurred in 
earrying out the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 7. (a) The first sentence of section 
(b) of the Mustering-Out Payment Act of 
1944 is amended to read as follows: “Each 
person eligible to receive mustering-out pay- 
ment under subsection (a) (1) shall receive 
one-third of the stipulated amount at the 
time of final discharge or ultimate relief from 
active service or, at the option of the person 
so eligible, at the time of discharge or re- 
lease for the purpose of enlistment, reenlist- 
ment, or appointment in the Regular Mili- 


tary or Naval Establishment; and the re- 
maining amount of such payment shall be 
paid in two equal installments—one month 


and two months, respectively, from the date 
ot the original payment.” 

(b) Section 3 of such Act is by 
inserting before the period at the end thereof 
the following: or, at the option of such 
member, the for the purpose of enlistment, 
reenlistment, or appointment in the Regular 
Military or Naval Establishment.” 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall be applicable, in the case of the Naval 
Establishment, with respect to enlistments, 
reenlistments, and appointments on or after 
1 February 1945, and in the case of the Mili 
tary Establishment, with respect to enlist 
ments, reenlistments, and appointments on or 
after 1 June 1945. 

Sec. 8. Section 10 of the Pay Readjustment 
of 1942, as amended, is amended by in 
serting before the last paragraph thereof a 
new paragraph reading as follows: 

“The amount of the enlistment allowance 
payable to persons enlisted or reenlisted in 


amended 


the Regular Military Establishment on or 
after 1 June 1945, or in the Regular Naval 
Establishment on or after 1 February 1945, 


shall be based upon the highest enlisted grade 
held at the time of discharge or release from 
their last period of active Federal military 
or naval service, without regard to the perma- 
nent or temporary character of such grade. 
For the purpose of determining the eiligi- 
bility of any person enlisted or reenlisted in 


the Regular Military Establishment on or 
after 1 June 1945, or in the Regular Naval 
Establishment on or after 1 February 1945, 


to receive the enlistment allowance, and in 
computing the amount thereof, all continuous 
the Army of the 


active Federal service in 
United States, or any component thereof (if 
enlisted or reenlisted in the Regular Mili 


tary Establishment), or in the Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard, or any reserve com 
ponent thereof (if enlisted or reenlisted in the 
tegular Naval Establishment), whether in 
enlisted grades or in commissioned, commis 
warrant, or warrant officer grades, 
shall, if honorably performed subsequent to 
the payment of the last previous enlistment 
allowance, be credited as a period of active 
enlisted service. In determining whether ac 
tive Federal service is continuous, any inter 
ruptions, of not more than ninety days each, 
between periods of such service shall be dis- 
regarded, Every person entitled to receive an 
enlistment allowance based wholly or in part 
upon commissioned, commissioned warraut, or 
warrant officer service shall receive such al 
lowance in an amount computed at the rate 
prescribed for enlisted men of the first three 
grades.” 

Sec. 9 (a) Section 108 (b) of the Service- 
men’s Dependents Allowance Act of 1942, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Monetary allowance in lieu of quarters 
for dependents authorized by section 10 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as amended, 
shall not be payable for any period with re 
spect to which family allowances to depend- 
ents of enlisted men of the first, second, or 
third grades are being paid. An enlisted man 
of the first, second, or third grade may at 
his option receive either the monetary allow- 


signed 





ance in lieu of quarters for dependents or 
have his dependents become entitled to re- 
ceive family allowance, except ihat payment 
of the monetary allowance shall be made only 


for such periods, from the effective date of 
this Act, as the enlisted man has in effect 
an allotment of pay, in an amount not kss 


than the amount of such monetary allowance, 
for the support of the dependents on whose 
account the allowance is claimed, No depen 
deuts of any. enlisted man shall be entitled 
to family allowance for any period for which 
monetary allowance is paid to the en- 
listed man. The Sectretary of the department 
concerned is authorized to exercise the op 
tion on behalf of the enlisted man in any case 
in which he deems it desirable and finds it 
impracticable for the enlisted man to exercise 
his option, subject to termination at a later 
date upon specific request of the enlisted 
man, Whenever any option under this 
subsection. is exercised payments pursuant 
thereto shall begin at a date to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the department concerned. 
The monthly pay of any enlisted man of the 
first, second, or third grade who is provided 
with public quarters for his dependents and 
any of whose dependents is receiving a family 
allowance shall be reduced by, or charged 


such 


with, $0 cents per day.’ 
(b) The exercise of an option under the 
amendment made by this section to receive 


the family allowance shall in no event have 
the effect of entitling the enlisted man to 
continue to have such family allowance be 
yond the expiration date of the Serivcemen’s 
Dependents Allowance Act of 1942. 

Sec. 10. Any first-class letter mail matter 
admissible to the mails as ordinary mail mat 
ter which is sent by a member of the military 
qr naval forces of the United States (includ 
ing the United States Coast Guard), while 
on active duty or in the active military or 
paval service of the United States, to any 
person in the United States, including the 
Territories and possessions thereof, shall be 
transmitted in the mails free of postage, sub- 
ject to such rules and regulations as the Post 
master General shall prescribe. This section 
shall cease to be in effect after 31 December 


1947. 
Sec. 11 (a) Part VIII of Veterans Regula 
tion Numbered 1 (a) (added thereto by title 
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Il of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1044) is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof a new paragraph reading as follows: 

“12. For the purposes of this part, the 
present war shall not be considered as termi- 
nating, in the case of any individual, before 
the termination of such individual's first pe- 
riod of enlistment or reenlistment contracted 
within one year after the date of the enact- 
ment of the Armed Forces Voluntary Re- 
cruitment Act of 1945.” 


(b) Section 500 of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944 is amended by in- 
serting at the end thereof a new subsection 


reading as follows: 

“(d) For the purpose of this title, the 
present war shall not be considered as ter- 
minating, in the case of any individual, be- 
fore the termination of such individual's first 
period of enlistment or reenlistment con- 
tracted within one yerr after the date of 
the enactment of the Ariaed Forces Voluntary 
Recruitment Act of 1945.” 

(c) Section 700 of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944 is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof a new subsection reading 


as follows: 
“(c) For the purpose of this title, aeither 
the present war nor hostilities therein shall 


be considered as terminating, in the case of 
any individual, before the termination of such 
individual’s first period of enlistment or re- 
enlistment contracted within one year after 
the date of the enactment of the Armed Forces 
Voluntary Act of 1945.” 

Sec. 12. Section 2 of the Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out Provided further, That this sec- 
tion shall be effective from 7 December 1941, 
and shall cease to be in effect twelve months 
after the termination of the present war is 
proclaimed by the President.” 





Selected German technicians and scientists 
are to be hired by the United States Govern- 
ment to continue military experiments and re- 
search upon which they were working when 
Germany surrendered. 
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Rate: 7 cents per word; minimum $1.00. Forms close 5 p. m. Wednesdays. Payment 
must be made before publication. Phone Hobart 6477. 











REAL ESTATE 


COMPLETE UN TED STATES CATALOG 





Since my retirement early last year as Colonel, 
United States Army, I have been associated 
with the largest and oldest real estate firm in 
this section of Florida. This connection has 
enabled me to assist many retirea officers im 
securing and financing homes. I should be 
glad to assist you; without obligation on your 
part. SIDNEY G. BROWN, Registered 
Broker with Wyman, Green & Blalock, Inc., 
Bradenton, Florida. 





Miami Beach homes are easily financed, Con- 
tact Col. Ralph M. Parker, c/o Marion Butler, 





Realtor, 1616 Alton Road, Miami Beach, 
Florida. 
“UTOPIA” Stuart, Florida, near “CAMP 


MURPHY,” inviting Army and Navy families 
to join us. Write Dehon & Sons, for colorful 
map. 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA. How about buying 
that house or homesite before you retire? 
Our retired service personnel await your 
orders. Write R. W. Clark, with Roger V. 
Flory, Realtor. 








CALIFORNIA RETIREMENT HOMES 





That California retirement home in the sun. 
Knowing service families needs, I special- 
ize in locating that home you seek, Write 
fully. RETIREMENT REALTY, 1108 Cortez 
Avenue, Burlingame, California. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 








30 acres on salt water, Gloucester-Mathews 
section of Virginia. Home with 10 rooms and 
bath is located in grove overlooking the water. 
Price $7,500.00. G. B. LORRAINE, Law Bidg., 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 





FOR SALE 





MANATEE COUNTY, FLORIDA—The Re- 
tired Officers Mecca. Large WATER FRONT 
ESTATE, Over 200’ riparian rights, dock to 
deep water. Grounds comprise two acres 
adorned with large oaks, semi-tropical trees, 
shrubs and plantings. Home has eight rooms, 
1% baths and two fire places. Large screened 
and open porches. Three car garage and sepa- 
rate work shop. This property is unique in 
that it has Country atmosphere with all City 
conveniences. Price $18,500.00. Walter S. Har- 
din Realty Co., Bradenton, Florida. 


Virginia Tidewater farms. All sizes and price 

range. Free catalogue. Easy terms finance. 
Productive farms 20 years at 4% interest. 

Only 2% curtailment per year required. W 

¥; BROOKS, Realtor, Phone 89F3, Box 383, 
‘appahannock, Virginia. 











104 pages, 1000 illustrations—for 10c post- 
age. HARRIS & CO., 10 Transit Bidg., Bos- 
ton 17. 





BOOKS 





We buy Confederate books. 
Prompt replies. Cash 
O'HARE, 222 Eastholm 
New York. 


What have you? 
with order. R. 
Road, Schenectady, 





POSITION WANTED 





BUSINESS MANAGER or BURSAR, Military 
or private school or small college. Successful 
record organizing and operating accounting, 
maintenance, food service, etc. Experienced 
all phases private school work. Captain, In- 
active Reserve. Seek permanent connection. 
Available end September. Box D, Army and 
Navy Journal. 


As SECRETARY-COMPANION to elderly 
lady by mature, refined woman. Be generally 
useful, References. Address P, O. Box 1184, 
Miami 7. Florida. 











WEST POINT SONGS 


OOK, 120 pages, handseme cloth 
binding: valuable souvenir-gift. $1.50 
paid. Send check to F. C. payee ( r) 
Organist. West Point, New Yerk. 





MUSIC 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 





Dictionaries and Grammars for 102 lan 
guages. Catalog free. Schoenhof’s, Box @ 
Harvard Square, bridge, usetts. 





FIREARMS 





Antique and modern firearms and edged weap- 
ons bought and sold. Catalog 25c. Robert 
Abels, 860-N Lexington Ave., New York 21. 





SERVICEMEN 





RUBBER STAMPS for marking your per- 
sonal things—7-16” Letters, Figures, Periods, 
Hyphens—-per gross $2.95. Holders and type 
box free with 5 or more gross. 50 names for 
$15.00. 2 Names with indelible outfits mailed 
promptly for only 1.00. EZ RUBBER 
STAMP WORKS, 519 Shirley Street, Win- 
throp 52, Massachusetts. 
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Calendar of Legislation 


BILLS INTRODUCED 

H.R. 3908, Mr. Lesinski, Michigan: To pro- 
vide inereased pensions to members of the 
Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard who become disabled by reason of 
service therein during other than a period of 
war. 

H.R. 3909, Mr. Earthman, Tennessee: To 
stop inductions under Selective Service, to 
stimulate enlistments in armed forces. 

H.R, 3910, Mr. Auchincloss, N. J.: To au- 
theorize and direct Administrator Veteran's 
Affirst to zone U. S. into 9 administrative di- 
visions, decentralize aetivities of Veterans’ 
Administration, to appoint 10 deputy adminis- 
trators. 

H.R. 3911, Mr. Baldwin, Maryland: To 
amend section 16 (b) Selective Service Act, to 
extend period during which reemployment 
rights are protected. 

H.R. 3912, Mr. Bender, Ohio: Making it 
capital offiense to disclose information or im- 
part knowledge regarding atomic bomb. 

H.R. 3913, Mr. Hoffman, Mich.: To amend 
sections 2 and 3 Selective Training and Serv- 
jee Act and such other sections of Act and 
ali acts amendatory thereto and all provisions 
of any other legislation in Congress in con- 
flict with the provisions of the Act. 

H.R. 3916, Mr. Kearney, N. Y.: To authorize 
judicial review of regulations, rulings and 
procedures of Veterans’ Administration. 

H.R. 3917, Mr. Kilday, Texas: To stimulate 
enlistments in the Regular Army. 

H.R. 3918, Mr. Lane, Massachusetts: To 
exempt from Federal income tax bonuses paid 
by states, territories, possessions, and po- 
litical subdivisions, for service in the armed 
forces. 

H.R. 3920, Mr. Lareade, Louisiana: To pro- 
vide for the release of fathers from active 
military or naval service. 

H.R. 3923, Mr. Price, Florida: To provide 
for the establishment of a United States 
Naval Medical School for Nurses. 

H.R. 3924, Mr. Price, Florida: To provide 
for the establishment of a United States Naval 
Medical School. 

H.R. 3925, Mr. Price, Florida: Relating to 
the income taxes of members of the armed 
forces who die in the service of the nation. 

H.R. 3926, Mr. Price, Florida: To provide 
for the establishment of a United States Army 
Training school for Nurses. 

H.R, 2927, Mr. Price, Florida: To provide 
for the establishment of a United States Mili- 
tary Medical School. 

H.R. 3€31, Mr. Roe, Maryland: To stop in- 
ductions under the Selective Training and 
Service Act. 

H.R. 3933, Mr. Sabath, Illinois: To amend 
Public Law 712, to facilitate voting by mem- 
bers of the armed forces and certain others 
absent from the place of their residence. 

H.R. 3935, Mr. Sikes, Florida: To amend 
the Mustering Out Payment Act, 1944. 

H.R. 3935, Mr. Sikes, Florida: To provide 
retirement of certain commissioned offiers, 
cc mmissioned warrant officers, chief warrant 
officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the Coast 
Guard. 

H.R. 3938, Mr. Sparkman, Alabama: To con- 
tinue veteran benefits previously granted by 
acts of Congress to temporary members of the 
AUS, Navy, Marine Corp, and Coast Guard, 
including men inducted under _ Selective 
Service. 

H. Con. 69, Mr. Brown, Ohio: To create a 
joint committee of the House and Senate to 
investigate attack upon the Territory of 
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MERCHANT MARINE 








Hawaii. 

H. Con. Res. 71, Mrs. Luce, Conn.: Urging 
the employment by private industry of 
physically handicapped veterans. 

H. Con. Res, 72, Mr. Harness, Indiana: To 
create a joint committee of the House and 
Senate to investigate the attack upon Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 

H. Res. 336, Mr. Ludlow, Indiana: Urging 
action by the United Nations to ban the 
atomic bomb as an instrument of war. 


Financial Digest 


Discussions are underway by under- 
writers and dealers in securities relative 
to changes in existing Federal securities 
laws. It is expected that conferences with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
will be requested by financial experts in 
the hope of hastening alterations in the 
regulations with a view toward aiding the 
flow of new financing. 

One important suggestion by under- 
writers is that the exemption of small 
issues from registration requirements 
should be increased to $1 million. Last 
May the exemption figure was increased 
by an act of Congress from $100,000 to 
$300,000. It is felt in many quarters that 
a further stepping un of the exemption 
figure would correspond with our expand- 
ing economy and release many enterprises 
from the heavy costs of registration. ; 

Hugh Potter, coordinator of the Inter- 
agency Committee on Construction, Of- 
fice of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, this week urged lifting of WPB res- 
trictions on private construction. 

The Treasury Department announced 
3 Sept. that assets of national banks 
totalled nearly $82 billion on 30 July. This 
figure exceeds by $5 billion the report- 
ed assets of the 5,025 active national 
banks on 20 March, and by $11,400,000,000 
the amount reported by 5,042 banks on 30 
June, 1944. The 30 June figure covers 
5,021 active national banks in the United 
States and possessions. 

Deposits on 30 June were nearly $77 
billion, an eight per cent increase since 
March and a 17 per cent increase since 
June. 1944. Loans and discounts were 
$12,389,000.000, an increase of 17.5 per 
cent since March and 10.32 per cent since 
June, 1244. Cash amounting to $821 mil- 
lion, $7.144,000,000 in balances with other 
banks and reserves with Federal Reserve 
banks of $9,548.000,000, an increase of 
$400 million since March and of $1,553,- 
000,000 since June, 1944, was reported. 

In a semiannual fiscal statement issued 
3 Sent., Chairman Leo T. Crowley of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
states that no insured bank has been 
placed in receivership and no bank de- 
positor has lost through the closing of an 
insured bank since May, 1944. Pointing 
out that fewer banking difficulties were 
recorded during the war than at any time 
during the history of the nation, the re- 
port stated that expenses and deposit 
insurance losses amounted to about $2 
million, leaving net income transferred 
to surplus $59 million. 
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Merchant Marine 


Continuing with its peacetime re-ad- 
justment the Maritime Commission this 
week announced that with the abolition 
of the positions of Regional Director for 
Construction, Eastern Region, and 
Regional Director for Construction, West 
Coast, L. R. Sanford has been appointed 
a Director of Construction for the Com- 
mission, with headquarters at New 
Orleans, La. 

Abolition of the two positions followed 
acceptance of the resignation of C. W. 
Flesher, who has been director of the 
West Coast regional construction office 
since April, 1942. Mr. Flesher has served 
with the Maritime Commission since No- 
vember 1938, and reassigned effective 
1 Sept. 1943. 

Mr. Sanford has held the position of 
Regional Director of Construction for the 
Eastern Region since July of this year. 

Meanwhile the Commission announced 
that T. J. Gallagher has been designated 
as assistant Director of Construction, in- 
stead of Assistant Director of Construc- 
tion for the Eastern Region. 

According to the American Merchant 
Marine Institute nine out of every ten 
GIs arriving at New York, Hampton 
Roads, and Boston from Europe between 
V-E Day and 1 August, were brought 
home on ships flying the American flag. 

Of the 616,542 American soldiers who 
have landed at these Atlantic Coast Ports 
of Embarkation during the three-month 
period, 8967 made the crossing on a never- 
ending stream of United States ves- 
sels while the remainder traveled on 
foreign flag ships, according to Frank J. 
Taylor, institute president. 

Vice Adm. E. S. Land, USN-Ret., Ad- 
ministrator of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration, this week announced a three 
point program looking toward the recon- 
version of the United States Merchant 
Marine from war to peace. The points 
are: 

(1) Notices have gone forth cancelling 
all standard time form and material con- 
tracts effective 1 Oct. 1945. All work 
handled subsequent to 1 October will be 
on a lump sum basis, and wherever prac- 
ticable such contracts will be awarded 
under competitive bidding. 

(2) WSA is withdrawing from the field 
of carleading of commercial cargo on the 
West Coast. 

(3) Instructions have been issued to 
the staff to proceed promptly to develop a 
program for the termination of existing 
cost-plus-fixed-fee stevedore contractsand 
substitution of fixed price contracts there- 
for as soon as practicable. Consideration 
will also be given to similar adjustments 
of the terminal and other contracts of 
the WSA. 

The Maritime Commission announced 
this week that hearings will be held 10 
September on the applications of four 
American flag operators. These include 
United States ITines Company: South 
Atlantic Steamship Line; Black Diamond 
Steamship Corporation and the Arnold 
Bernstein Steamship Corporation. 

The applications are to be made for an 
operating differential subsidy covering op- 
eration on a trade route between United 
States North Atlantic ports and ports in 
Belgium and Uolland, and commonly 
referred to as Trade Route No. 8. 


98th Inf. Division 

Presence of the 98th Infantry Divi- 
sion in the Hawaiian Islands was an- 
nounced officially recently by Lt. Gen. 
Robert C. Richardson, jr., commanding 
Army Forces in the Middle Pacific. 

The division’s mission for the last 16 
months has been the defense of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. In addition, it has sup- 
plied men to other units for Pacifie op- 
erations. The division is commanded by 
Maj. Gen. Arthur McK. Harper. 
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Development of Atomic Bomb 
(Continued from Page 68) 

for the next eighteen months, for each 

method. 

(b) To prepare recommendations as to how 
many programs should be continued. 

(c) To prepare recommendations as to what 
parts of the program should be eliminated, 

5.20. Recommendations relative to matters 
of OSRD S-1 policy and relative to the let- 
ting of OSRD S-1 contracts were made on 
the basis of a majority vote of the Commit. 
tee. Conant refrained from voting except 
in case of a tie vote. While Bush alone had the 
authority to establish OSRD policies and 
commit OSRD funds, he ordinarily followed 
the recommendations of the S-1 Executive 
Committee, 

Report to the President by Bush and Conant 
on 17 June, 1942 

5.21. On 13 June, 1942, Bush and Conant 
sent to Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, and 
Chief of Staff General George C. Marshall a 
report recommending detailed plans for the 
expansion and continuation of the atomic. 
bomb program. All three approved the re. 
port. On 17 June, 1942, the report was sent 
by Bush to the President, who also approved. 
The report, which is too long to present in 
full, contained four principal parts, which 
dealt with: (a) The status of the development 
as appraised by the senior scientists; (b) 
Recommendations by the program chiefs and 
Planning Board; (c) Comments by Bush, Co- 
nant, and General W. D. Styer; (d) Recom- 
mendations by Bush and Conant. We may 
paraphrase parts (a) and (c) as follows: 

(a) The Status of the Program 

(1) It was clear that an amount of U-235 
or plutonium comprising a number of kilo- 
grams would be explosive, that such an ex- 
plosion would be equivalent to several thon- 
sand tons of TNT, and that such an explosion 
could be caused to occur at the desired in- 
stant. 

(2) It was clear that there were four meth- 
ods of preparing the fissionable material and 
that all of these methods appeared feasible; 
but it was not possible to state definitely that 
any given one of these is superior to the 
others. 

(3) It was clear that production plants of 
considerable size could be designed and built. 

(4) It seemed likely that, granted adequate 
funds and priorities, full-scale plant opera- 
tion could be started soon enough to be of 
military significance. 

(c) Comments by Bush, Conant, and 
General Styer 

Certain recommendations had been made by 
Lawrence, Urey, Compton, and Murphree. 
These recommendations had been reviewed 
by Bush, Conant, and General Styer (who 
was instructed by General Marshall to fol- 
low the progress of the program) and their 
comments concerning the program were as 
follows: 

(1) If four separate methods all appeared 
to a highly competent scientific group to be 
capable of successful application, it appeared 
certain that the desired end result could be 
attained by the enemy, provided he had suf- 
ficient time. 

(2) The program as proposed obviously 
could not be carried out rapidly without in- 
terfering with other important matters, as 
regards both scientific personnel and critical 
materials. A choice had to be made be- 
tween the military result which appeared at- 
tainable and the certain interference with 
other war activities. 

(3) It was unsafe at that time, in view of 
the pioneering nature of the entire effort, 
to concentrate on only one means of obtain- 
ing the result. 

(4) It therefore appeared best to proceed 
at once with those phases of the program 
which interfered least with other important 
war activities. Work on other phases of the 
program could proceed after questions of 
interference were resolved. 

5.22. The 13 June, 1942, report to the Presi- 
dent and Bush’s transmittal letter dated 17 
June, 1942, were returned to Bush with the 
initialled approval of the President. A copy 
of the report was then sent by Bush to Gen 
eral Styer on 19 June, 1942. 

Selection of Colonel J. C. Marshall 

5.23. On 18 June, 1942, Colonel J. C. Mar- 
shall, Corps of Engineers, was instructed 
hy the Chief of Engineers to form a new 
district in the Corps of Engineers to carry 
on special werk (atomic bombs) assigned t? 
it. This district was desicnated the Manhat- 
tan District and was officially established 
on 13 August, 1942. The work with which it 
was concerned was labeled, for security rea- 
sons, the “DSM Project” (Development of 
Substitute Materials). 

Selection of General L. R. Groves 

5.24. On 17 September, 1942, the Secretary 
of War placed Brigadier General L. 
Groves of the Corps of Engineers in complet® 
charge of all Army activities relating to the 
DSM Project. 

(Continued Nert Week) 


Each day four hundred American soldier 
leave Italy for a seven-day tour of Switzer 
land under the sponsorship of Special Service, 
Mediterranean Theater of Operations, U. 5. 
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Japanese Cruelty 

ecapitation, burning alive of Amer- 
ican Prisoners of War, and general dis- 
regard as Well as outright violation of the 
provisions of the Geneva Convention, are 
charges which the United States Depart- 
merit of State hurled against the fallen 
Japanese Imperial Government this week. 

In a ten thousand word document set- 
tine forth inhuman atrocities, greater in 
many instances than those practiced in 
the middle ages, the Department of State 
charged the Japanese Government of bar- 
baric torture and wanton murder. 

The atrocity incidents were recorded in 
nineteen protests which the United States 
had made to Japan since 21 June 1944 and 
which had not been made public prior to 
the end of the war for fear the Japanese 
would seek to construe the document as a 
campaign to discredit their government in 
the eves of the world. It was also ex- 
plained that earlier publication might 
have created conditions unfavorable to 
negotiations with Japan for sending relief 
supplies to interned Americans and ar- 
rangements for exchange of prisoners. 

In making public the report, Secretary 
of State Byrnes described it as “not a 
pleasant story,” but gave assurance to 
the American public that the properly 
constituted authorities will deal in due 
time with the atrocity perpetrators. The 
protests contain many names of Japanese 
military and civilian figures accused of 
violations against the laws of civilization. 
It is understood that these names have 
heen filed with the War Crimes Commis- 
sion in London, which has been gathering 
data on Pacific war criminals along with 
compiling lists of those from the Euro- 
pean War area who are to face trial. 

The communications, relayed by the 
neutral Swiss authorities to Japan, listed 
the beheading of an unidentified Amer- 
ican flyer, machine gunning prisoners on 
the high seas, tossing grenades into the 
hile of a sinking prison ship where 
American prisoners were trapped, wanton 
massacre of others interned in camps, 
murder in cold blood of individuals sur- 
rendering to Japanese forces, converting 
anair raid shelter containing 150 Amer- 
ican prisoners into a huge gasoline bon- 
fire, attacking screaming survivors with 
uyonets and burying others alive. 

Accounts of cruelties in prison camps 
ranged from forced labor in areas that 
were likely to be targets for American 
hombing planes, where internees were 
forced to work even during actual raids, 
lo taking shoes from prisoners and mak- 
ing them run on sharp coral gravel until 
they returned covered with blood. 

“Corporal punishment of the utmost 
severity was inflicted upon the slightest 
provocation,’ one protest said. “Upon 
one occasion Lieut. Hosida forced prison- 
ers to kneel for a long period with their 
shinbones in the sharp edge of railroad 
tracks in such a position that most of the 
Weight of their bodies was carried by 
their shinbones.”’ 

After this treatment the men were com- 
velled to run bare-footed on sharp coral 
travel for several Kilometers. On other 
weasions prisoners returned to camp 
wvered with blood as a result of having 
een beaten and kicked by Lieut. Hosi- 
moto 

In still another protest, the State De- 
lartment recorded a Japanese freighter 
atrying 750 American prisoners of war 
Which was torpedoed and sunk off Liley, 
Minds nao, in the Philippines. Four hun- 
red were crowded into one hold and 350 
ito snother. In these accommodations, 
i Was reported, the men were unable to 
le down and it was barely possible for 
them 'o sit upright. 

Th. hatches were almost continuously 
atteved down, causing many men to fall 
ito unconsciousness in the stifling 
‘tthosphere, On this vessel, lack of suf- 
ident drinking water caused men to suf- 
ler from severe dehydration. The prison- 
ts’ rations were placed at a starvation 
‘vel. These conditions, the State Depart- 
nent said, continued for fifteen days and 
lights, ten of which were spent in the 
arbor of Zamboanga. 


Navy Insurance 
The Board of Directors Navy Mutual 
Aid Association has discontinued extra 
‘ar risk rate effective 31 Aug., 1945, the 
Navy Department announced this week. 
The Department explained that its 
‘tion pertained to the nine dollars 
Honthly war risk rate announced on 29 


November as distinguished from extra 
hazardous duty rates for aviation and 
submarine duty. 


Navy Personnel Expansion 

With all indications pointing toward a 
larger peacetime Naval airforce, the 
Navy this week declared that it will con 
tinue to make flight training available 
to 17 and 18-year-old high school gradu- 
ates, or students now in their last sem- 
ester at high school or secondary school. 

At the same time the Department an- 
nounced that recruiting stations all over 
the country are initiating an all-out ef- 
fort for voluntary enlistments, particu- 
larly in the Regular Navy, among men 
in the age group of 17 to 30 inclusive, 
who are now eligible as a result of Pres 
ident Truman’s Executive Order. 

With respect to the flight training pol- 
icy it was stated that applicants must 
be unmarried and agree to remain single 
until they are commissioned. They will 
be given three to four semesters of col- 
lege training before’ entering flight 
schools. 

Meanwhile, to avoid an immediate ex- 
cess of qualified pilots, a large number of 
aviation cadets have been offered the op- 
tion of returning to full civilian status. 
Without further current recruiting, the 
retention of these cadets who are not in 
pre-flight primary or intermediate train- 
ing stages would cause a surplus of naval 
aviators in one general age group. Thus, 
in future years, there would be a gap 
between aviation classes because no stu- 
dents would have been recruited in the 
immediate postwar period. 

The recruiting drive for voluntary per- 
sonnel is designed to speed demobiliza- 
tion of men of long war service, and to 
enable the Navy to reduce its calls 
through Selective Service and at the same 
time to fulfill its extensive responsibili- 
ties in the period of transition. 

Now that the bars are raised permit- 
ting the armed services to reach into the 
draft age group for voluntary enlistments 
the Navy is endeavoring at least to triple 
the August figures in coming months. 
During that month the Navy recruited 
more than 6,700 17-vear-olds for the Reg- 
war Navy through voluntary enlistment, 
with parental consent. 


Adm. Leahy Speaks 

Fleet Adm. William ID. Leahy, USN. 
Chief of Staff to the Commander in Chief, 
United States Army and Navy this week 
warned that America in the future must 
dedicate itself to becoming masters of 
new conditions, rather than let new con- 
ditions master America. 

Speaking on 3 September, at Yankton, 
S. Dak., before a large group attending 
Midwest Farmer Observance, Adm. Leahy 
declared that America must hold fast te 
the fundamental truths and institutions 
by which it lives, but should not attempt 
to set up barricades against progress and 
advance. 

“We can best justify our own system 
of government and our way of life by 
making it work better in our own land 
than other systems work in foreign 
lands,” he said. “Let us not fear the com- 
petition of other systems, as long as they 
do not seek to invade us by force or by 
cunning.” 





Letters to the Editor 








Regular Army Career 
Editor, ARMY AND NAvy JOURNAL: 

Your editorial of 14 July was of great 
interest to us Regular Army men who are 
now serving as Commissioned Officers in 
the AUS. Although there have been sev- 
eral adjustments in the pay in the past 
few years, there still remains much to 
be done, regarding those of us who ex- 
pect to go back to a lower grade or a 
non-commissioned status in the near fu- 
ture. 

We feel very strongly that the 
that should be given to those who are de 
serving would be the grade of Master 
Sergeant, when it becomes necessary for 
the reductions in rank. 

All Regular Army men with whom I 
have come in contact feel that a Twenty- 
five-Year Retirement bill for EM, with 
double time for overseas duty during war- 
time would greatly increase the attrac- 
tiveness of the Army as a career. 

Ist Lt., S.C. 


least 


Selective Service 

The return to the Capital this week of 
members of both the House and the Sen 
ate finds the legislative branch of the 
Government faced with many complex 
military problems, chief among which is 
the question of continuance of the Selec- 
tive Service program as a means of ac- 
quiring adequate manpower to maintain 
au powerful peace-time army and navy. 

Highly controversial, the question 
brings squarely before America the prob- 
lem of post-war military need and the 
best ways to meet it. 

Appearing before the House Military 
Affairs Committee, now holding hearings 
on the subject of continuance of selective 
service, Capt. H. G. Hopwood, USN, de 
clared that in order to merely maintain 
the Naval establishment during the com- 
ing year an average monthly increase of 
21,000 enlisted men will be required. In 
line with the Navy's desire to have an or- 
ganization of volunteers, he said, every 
effort is being put forward to recruit the 
desired number of velunteer enlistment. 

“The present enlisted strength is 3,- 
006,417 which, it is hoped, may be reduced 
to approximately 500,000 enlisted by 1 
September,” Captain Hopwood — said. 
“Plans have been made to effect this re- 
duction by separating about 121,000 en- 
listed in September, 171,000 in October, 
221,000 in November, 251,000 in Decem- 
ber, and an average of about 257,300 each 
month thereafter until 1 September, 1946, 
when it is hoped that we may reach our 
estimated planned enlisted strength of 
wbout 500,000 men in the Regular Navy.” 

Captain Hopwood said that it was the 
Navy’s plan to bend every effort to ob- 
tain the required 21,000 men, the month- 
ly requirement, by voluntary enlistment. 
The number taken through Selective Ser- 
vice process will be the difference be- 
tween the numbers of volunteers and the 
21,000, he said. The Captain said that 
future calls on Selective Service will nat- 
urally be lowered as experience with vol- 
untary recruiting dictates. But added, 
however, that the Navy must have an 
“anchor to windward,’ namely, a con- 
tinuance of the Selective Service process. 

“Our task of increasing the present 300, 
HOO enlisted strength of the Regular 
Navy to 500,000 by 1 September, 1946, is 
viewed with much concern,” he said. “Ex 
tensive effort is being made to encourage 
enlisted men of the Naval Reserve to 
transfer to the Regular Navy as well as 
recruit volunteers from civil life.” 

Surgeon General Norman T. Kirk, of 
the Army, told the Committee that the 
end of the War in Europe made it pos- 
sible for the War Department to start 
returning Medical Corps officers to ci 
vilian life. He said the emphasis was on 
the word “start” because it was not pos- 
sible to separate an officer who was sur 
plus in Europe until he was first re- 
turned to the United States. 

At the end of April, he said, the Army 
had 282,000 patients in U. S. hospitals, 
while at the middle of August there were 
313,000, and today there are still more 
patients in this country than there were 
on V-E Day. 

“The initial separation plan provided 
that all Medical Corps Officers 50 years of 
age or over and all officers except cer 
tain scarce specialists with an AAR of 
100 would be released as soon as militars 
necessity permitted: scarce specialists 
would go at 120,” he said. 

The Surgeon General said that over 
1,200 Medical Corps officers have been re 
leased under the plan. Almost four hun 
dred went out in July, and nine hundred 
so far in August. 

There are now in this country or short- 
ly to arrive here about 3,000 Medical 
Corps Officers who were originally sched 
uled for the Pacific, but who now do not 
have to go, Gen. Kirk told the Committee. 
The Army Air Forces, which are cutting 
back rapidly, he said, will have about 
2,000 Medical Corps officers who can be 
separated before the end of the year. 

“The Pacific story,” he said, “is of 
course not yet firm, but it is probable that 
they can send back about 2,000 doctors by 
the end of the year.” 

Gen, Kirk said that the V-E Day sched 
ule provided for getting out approximate 
ly 4,000 Medical Corps officers by the end 
of the year. This can be increased, he 
said, by about 5,000 Medical Corps offi 
cers who were scheduled to go to the Pa 
cific but who no longer have to go. 

“American soldiers,” he said, “must 
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continue to receive the best medical care, 
now as always. To provide this care some 
doctors must remain in the Army. All 
others will go back to civilian life just 
as quickly as it is possible to bring them 
back to the United States and to process 
them through separation centers.” 

Brig. Gen. Gerald Thomas, speaking for 
the Marine Corps, told the Committee 
that although Japan's acceptance of peace 
terms made some immediate reductions 
possible by eliminating the necessity for 
providing battle replacements for combat 
units, it Was apparent that the eventual 
extent and rate of personnel demobiliza- 
tion of the Marine Corps must depend 
upon developments in the Pacific during 
the mopping up and occupational phases. 

Gen, Thomas said that upon the capit- 
ulation of Japan, the Marine Corps: 1. 
Directed the release of all men having a 
critical under its separation for- 
mula, of 85 or more points. This amounts 
to about 50,000 men. (2) Directed the re- 
lease of all limited duty specialists re- 
gardless of point scores, and (3) Reduced 
its Selective Service call for October from 
6.800 to 4.150. 

“The unexpected suddenness of Japan's 
capitulation obviously meant that plans 
for occupation and mopping up were not 
definite,” General Thomas told the Com- 
mittee, “Not until Japan’s reaction to our 
landing is guaged will it be safe to put an 
O.K. on any blue print for the Occupa- 
tional Forces.” 

The General added, however, that por- 
tions of plans already made indicate the 
earlier release of certain units than had 
been assumed in the initial stages. If 
these indications are confirmed, he said, 
the demobilization rate can be stepped 
up considerably and complete demobiliza- 
tion accomplished in a period varying 
from a year to a year and four months. 


score, 


Foreign Secret Service 

Indicating his wish that a similar or- 
ganization be maintained to continue 
work abroad, Maj. Gen. William J. Dono 
van, Director of the Oftice of Strategic 
Services, offered his resignation to Presi- 
dent Truman this week. 

General Donovan urged that a new 
United States Foreign Intelligence Ser- 
vice be established to function during 
peace time, and added that it should link 
the Army and Navy intelligence branches 

The Chief of the OOS pointed out that 
this nation alone among the larger coun 
tries of the world has never maintained 
a foreign secret service in any other 
sense than the use of military and naval 
attaches at diplomatic posts. 


Procurement Branch 
Reorganization 
The Navy’s Office of Procurement and 
Material has been placed in the Office of 


the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
where it will be known as the Material 
Division of that Office, the Navy Depart 
ment announced this week. 

The action represents a step by the 
Navy Department in streamlining its war 
time organization in order to place it on a 
peacetime footing. The functions per- 
formed by the Office of Procurement and 
Material will be continued in the per- 
manent statutory office of the Assistant 
Secretary. This continuity will help pre- 
serve to advantage the experience gained 
during the war in the coordination of 
procurement and material matters, the 
Navy asserts. 


Army Promotion Status 


Promotions and Vacancies on the Promotion 
List (Cumulative) and Promotions on the 
Non-Promotion List Since 
24 August, 1945 
Promotion List 
Last promotion to the grade of colonel 
William F. Freehoff, Inf., No. 66; vacancies 
Senior Lt. Col.—Rexford E. Willough 

‘av., No. 67 
promotion to the grade of Lt, Col 
James H. Dickie, FD, No, 78 
Last promotion to the grade of Major 
Paul K. MacLaughlin, Inf., No, 197, 
Last promotion to the grade of 
George M. Jones, Inf., No, 226, 
Last promotion to the grade of Ist Lt. 
Raymond L. Hoff, QMC, No. 660, 
Non-Promotion List 
Lt. Col te Col. 
Bradley (temp. col.) 
McBride (temp. col.) 


none 
by, ¢ 
Last 


Capt 


Ch. W. Roy 
Ch. James L 
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